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AINSLEFE'S ADVERTISER 








A clear, wholesome. complexion is assured those who faithfully use 
Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. It cleanses better than soap, 
neutralizes all impurities, builds the tissue, dispelling withered dryness; makes 
the skin soft, smooth and free from wrinkles; keeps face and hands youthful. 
Best for Babies’ delicate skin and for men who shave. Guaranteed to contain 
no grease, bleach or chemicals; will not aid the growth of hair. Substitutes 
disappoint ; buy only Hinds’; at all dealers, 50c.; or if not obtainable, sent 


postpaid by us. Write for Free Sample Bottle and Beoklet. 


“A. S. HINDS, Sole Proprietor, 7 West Street, bortiand, Me. 
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AINSLEE'’S ADVERTISER 





When you eat rolled oats, be sure it is Quaker Oats. 
There is a delicacy of flavor—a delicious goodness—about 
Quaker Oats that you do not find in any other kind. The 
reason is simple. 


Quaker Oats 


is made by a process that has taken years to perfect. It is the quality 
of the white oats used and the completeness of the process of man- 
ufacture, that gives this distinctly different flavor to Quaker Oats. 
The surest proof of the superior goodness of Quaker Oats 
is for you to order a package today and try it yourself. 

The proof is in the eating. 


At grocers everywhere. Large package 10c. 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Elizabeth Miller’s 


Saul of Tarsus 


A temarkable story of the early Christians. | Wonderful 
descripti ns, heart-stirring incidents, deep emotion, high thought, 
and a love story of the purest and noblest type mark this the most 
remarkable religious romance since Ben-Hur. 


/ 
With striking illustrations by Andre Castaigne. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid 





Bert Leston Taylor’s 


The Charlatans 


lope Winston, a most charming young person, goes up to 
the metropolis to get a musical education. She gets it with a 
aS : vengeance at The Colussus, a huge conservatory run on strictly 
Drawn by A. CASTAIGNE. modern principles. 
The revelations of methods of musical quacks amounts to an expose, but it amounts also to a tremendous 


quantity of fun. Mr. Taylor bubbles over with his merry spirit. 





Many illustrations by George Brehm. 12mo, Bound in Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 





Alice Winter’s 


Jewel Weed 


What will happen when the bouyant, high-spirited and keen- 
witted young man of family awakes and realizes that he is tied tor 
life to a mere piece of beautiful flesh? That is the question Mrs. 
Winter answers in her second story of the Great Northwest. She 
answers it, of course, in her own original way, so clever, so cheer- 
ful, so vital and so distinguished. She has a theme worthy of 
her powers and rises to meet it with fine dramatic sense and in- 
sight. 

Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 





12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Drawn by HARRISON FISHER. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 





Earle Ashley Wolcott’s 


Blindfolded 


“For a narrative of adventure fit to make one sit stark, star- 


ing awake till cockcrow, for a tale of tantalizing and labyrinthine 
mystery, read ‘Blindfolded,’ by Earle Ashley Walcott.""—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


“One thing is certain, the stories are few, indeed, which exhibit - VA 


y-- 


VS, 
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so much resource, skill and bewildering inventiveness in concealing 


the climax as one finds in ‘Blindfolded.’ "—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Eight pictures by Alice Barber Stephens 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. } 





Zona Gale’s 


Romance Island 


You will not find Romance Island on any map. Unchartered 
it lies in its beauty, beyond the Equator, piercing the Atlantic with 
beetling crags. Only those who have the secret of the fourth dimen- 
sion may discover it. “They who dwell there know all that we vainly 





wish to know, and live in gleaming palaces with hearts elate and wise. 

By strangest chance in the world an American girl came once 

to Romance Island. After her came American reporters and American lovers. The spirit of high emprise descended 

upon them. Adventure caught them up with swift wings. One thing the American girl learned best of all: that 
true lovers dwell always on ROMANCE ISLAND. 


Illustrated in Colors by H. C. Wall. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 





Geraldine Bonner’s 


Rich Men’s Children 


The final story in Miss Bonner’s great series of California romances 
reveals the steady march of her fine and confident talent. 

It is as dramatic as is the author's first book ‘Tomorrow's Tan- 
gle.” It is bathed in the same warm human emotion that throbbed 
in the pages of “The Pioneer.” 

But, strong and sweeping, large and sure, vivid and compelling, 
frank and unconventional, “Rich Men's Children” is better and greater 
than its predecessors. 


Six Colored Pictures by C. M. Relyea. 
Drawn by C. M. RELYEA. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid. 














THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 











THE THANKSGIVING NUMBER 


is a splendid example of the great magazine the Woman’s Home Companion 
“VQaq pow is—something for all the family, and for the woman—everything, 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale 


now one of the regular editors of the Woman's Home Companion, contributes his first editorial talk to 
this great Thanksgiving number, and there are also rattling good stories and articles by : 


Kate DovcGias Wiccin Mary E, Wi kins Freeman 


Jack Lonpon Anne O’ Hacan 
Marcaret E. SAnGsTer Jucier WirBor Tomrxins 


and the authors of ‘¢A Japanese Nightingale,’* ‘The Lightning Conductor’’ and ‘*When Patty Went 
to College.*’ Christmas Suggestions, House Plans, news of the Child Slavery fight, over a hundred illus- 
trations and an artistic cover design round out a notable magazine. 

Buy this great November number from your newsdealer, or, if you have not seen the Woman's 
Home Companion recently, allow us to send you.a sample copy. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mapison Square, New York 
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WOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


TWELVE USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


each in the hands of an authority— rhe authority — make the Woman’s 
Home Companion indispensable as a counsellor and aid in all the 


Intimate Helpful Things that Women Want to Know 


Mrs. Sangster’s Home Page; Miss Farmer’s belong ; For the Girl Who Earns Her Own Living ; 
Cooking Department and Helps to Beginners; The Making of the Home, illustrated by house 
Dan Beard’s monthly chat with the boys, and plans and photographs; The Laboratory or ‘* Short 
Aunt Janet’s pages for the children; The Help Cuts;’’ The Woman in the Garden; Crocheting, 
One Another Club, to which all our readers Knitting and Embroidery ; and the most 


Exclusive Fashions 


designed exclusively for the Woman’s Home Companion by Grace Margaret Gould, and rendered doubly 
useful by Miss Gould’s Dressmaking Lesson, her famous Madison Square Patterns (only 10 cents to sub- 
scribers), and the free use of her newest and most important department — The Shopping Service. 


We have opportunities in every city and town for representatives who will introduce the- Woman's 
Home Companion to their friends. Address 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Maotson Square; New York, 
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‘There is only one disease— 


CONGESTION.” 











‘There is only one cure— 


CIRCULATION.” 

















THE LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 





(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 


THE MOST BENEFICENT INVENTION OF THE AGE 
Instant relief from Rheumatism, Deafness, Indigestion, Poor Circulation, or any 


PAINS or ACHES. 


In cases of Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, Lumbago, Weak Eyes, 


Hay Fever, Obesity, Insomnia. Loss of Voice, Neurasthenia, Brain Fig, Vertigo, Head- 
ache, Constipation, Torpid Liver and Lung Trouble, our Vibrator does marvelous work— 


and is a good exerciser. 


Don’t Wait, Don’t Suffer. Get a VIBRATOR and GET RELIEF. 


The | ambert Synder Health Vibrator is the only hand Vibrator in the world that gives direct true vibration. We are receiving 
daily unsolicited testimonials from all parts of the country. You can use it yourself, and it is always ready and will last for years. 





Used and endorsed by over 6,000 physicians every where. 


NO DRUGS. NO PLASTERS. NO ELECTRICITY. 
Give Your Stomach a Vacation from Drugs and Medicines. 


OUR HEALTH VIBRATOR is really all that its 
name implies. Every one of the many thousands of vibrations 
it gives off each minute is charged with Health and Heaiing 
and Relief from Pain and Suffering. Based on the true ant 
fundamental principle that ‘‘Congestion” is the real cause of 
all disease, the stimulation to the circulation effected by the 
Vibrator must remove that Congestion and so relieve quickly 
and surely 

Here are some typical instances : 

INDIGESTION is relieved by the Vibrator because it 
Stimulates t e stomach to healthy and normal action, thus 
making it do its own work—that of digestion James H. 
Smith, Lousburg Hotel. Bar Harbor, Me., writes: ‘For over 
30 years I have had indieestiot and headaches. Drugs did me 
no good, but your Vibrator has cured me." 

RHEUMATISM, Sciatica and LLumbago promptly vield to 
our Vibrator, because its beneficent action displaces the Uric 
Acid Deposits, sending them out of the body by increasing cir- 
culation. Mr.H.B. Page, Box 82 4, Denver, Col., savs: “T have 
cured myself of Sciatica and other diseases by your Vibrator, 
and would not be without it.’’ 

DEAFNESS in a very large percentage of cases is com- 
pletely cured by our Vibrator, because its gentle vet effective 
action clears away the Catarrhal obstructions and stimulates 





the whole mechanism of hearing. Mrs. C. S. Smith, 804 N. 
fuderson Street, Stillwater, Minn., writes: “‘My bushand has 
becn deaf for over fifty years. After a few treatments with 
the Vibrator he is able to bear me talk 

WHAT DOCTORS SAY. Our Vibrator is used and 
endorsed by many thousand physicians of all schools of medicine. 
No matter how much they may differ in their opinions about 
drugs, they unite in agreeing that the Vibrator is a truly scien- 
tific apparatus, safe yet powerful and of unquestioned efficacy 
in practically all diseased and disordered conditions. Dr. 
Lemon, Saulte Ste. Maric, Mich., says ‘Your Vibrator re- 
cetved and used with gicat satisfaction. Enclosed find express 
order for two more.”* 

AND NOW HOW ABOUT YOU? You need the 
Vibrator in your family. Stop taking drugs and let Nature's 
true principle of Stimulation by vibration cure you and yours 
You will never regret the investment in a Vibrator. Apart from 
its wide range of effectiveness it is practically indestructible, has 
no electricity, no wheels, no cogs or springs, and it cannot get 
out of order 

NOTICE. The basic patent covering our Vibrator 
has been sustained by the Federal Court of New York 
City and the U. S. Supreme Court, lafringemeats 
will be vigorously prosecuted, 


For a limited time we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at $2.00, prepaid to any part of the United States en 


receipt of $2.35. 


Send for our Free Booklet that will tell you How and Why. 


L 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO., Dept. 23D, 41 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Partly Paid For Books 


CAL AL CTL ON 
One Man’s Loss Is 


Another Man’s Gain 
ee cee emcees PP 


This Is Your Opportunity 


Read Carefully 


We have on hand sixteen (16) sets of the “Makers of History,” 
in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound in cloth and half-leather, 
that have been partly paid for by some one. These sixteen (16) sets 
were subscribed for by our customers and delivered to them, and we 
received in payment about one-half of our price; then the books were 
returned to us on account of the inability of the subscriber tou pay us 
the balance dune. The books have been thoroughly inspected, and 
where a volume was not absolutely good as new, a pew volume was 
substituted; thus, these sixteen (16) sets are perfect in every respect ; 
this we guarantee. 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth is $32 a 
set, andin special library or half-leather binding is $48 a set, but as we 
have already received about one-half of the price of these books from | 
our customers, we have decided to let these special sets, only sixteen | 
(16) in number, go to those who first apply, for less than half-price, 
upon small monthly payments. Read coupon carefully. 

The “Makers of History" are the most entertaining and instructive 
friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume is a com- 
plete narrative of a man or woman who, in their time, made things 
happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. No set of 
books published can compare in interest or instruction with the “Makers 
of History.””. They are as absorbing as anything you can imagine. 
They are the kind of books that keep people up late reading. Once you 





























Magnificent 
Books, less than start to read any of these volumes you dislike to stop until the book is 


finished. Hundreds of thousands know and own these books. Their 
sale is ever increasing, because they are real books to be read and 


4 Cents a 
Volume 








TITLES OF BOOKS. 
William the Conquerer 
Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 
Richard I. 

Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 
Xerxes 

Julius Caesar 
Pyrrhus 

Charles I, 
Josephine 

Marie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 
Louis Philippe 
Queen Elizabeth 
Cleopatra 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard I. 
Darius the Great 
Peter the Great 
Hannibal 

Nero 

tomulus 
Hortense 
Madame Roland 
Henry IV. 

Joseph Bonaparte 
Louis XIV, 

Charles IT. 

Richard TI, 

Mary Queen of Scots 














enjoyed—not to be pnt away and never looked at. 

Read Carefully: Remember. these books are partly paid for, so you 
only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free examination; if 
the books are not found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense ; 


you do not take any risk; 
it costs you nothing to 
have the books sent to 
you; if you do not care to 
keep them after seeing 
then, they are to be re- 
turned, all charges col- 
lect. 


Sign and mail coupon 
to us to-day. We say 
to-day because we know 
that these sixteen (16) 
sets will all be claimed 
almost immediately. 


This is really the op- 
portunity of a lifetime, 
You incur po obligation 
and it costs you noth- 
ing to investigate the 
greatest book bargain 
ever offered, 


Harper’s History Clu 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 








PARTLY PAID BOOK COUPON 


Harper’s History Club, 275 Mercer St., New York 
You may send me for inspection and ajyproval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY 
32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the ** X% 
eside it 
7" ver set). 1 will pay for 
. as follows: so cent 
nth for fifteen months 


Cloth Binding (regular prie $32 


same, if I decide 
after | examine them, and §1.00 « 








Special Library Binding (regular } $48 per set}. I will 
pay for same, if I de:i'e*o keep the books, as follows: 50 
ents after 1 examine them, and §1.so a month for fifteen 





v pr ne © Makers of 
lecide not to keep the books I 





am to return them to you, charges collect 
NAME 
STREET 


CIr¥Y OR TOWN 


STATE TETTTTISETIIIETIETT TTL 








275 Mercer Street, 
‘ New York, N. Y. 
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FRENCH-GERMAN— 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
, Common — Method 







SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In SpareHours. 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 


Practical 














to spend months as with old systems. Boyd's Syi- The Latest and Best Work of Dr.Richard S.Rosenthal. 
labic System is different in principle from all other YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— aday at spare moments gives athorough mastery of conversa- 
easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. { tional French, German, a we gw — 

No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in Sered Sov tgatementars, Svetee’ ane Tshter 

other systems. No long list of word signs to con- THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 820 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 








mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for theirown 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 

etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. arn 0 a wee 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 

study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade Our system is simple—our instruction is 
positions everywhere. Send today for free booklets, constructed for the individual needs Your 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 








testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description spare moments employed in this pleasant, 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address profitable and modern work will make 
re you a better fitted man or woman to win 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS the business battle. A knowledge ot ad- 

975 Ch'cago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. vertising stands for commercial suc- 





cess. Taught thoroughly and practi- 
cally by mail. Send for our handsome free 
prospectus and list of hundreds of gradu 
ates holding positions up to $100 per week 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 


| 
| Address § Dept. 1110, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 















either office ( Dept. 1110, 150 Nassau St., New York 








IF YOU EARN LESS 


{can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction. if you are interested. I will show 
you how to earn from §25 to §100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
195 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 


Per Week 


2 . © 7 "a “a sa: a: 2 
I Teach Sign Painting AND 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not oem cemeteries 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- Ee 


cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 


MEN WANTED © 
% RAILROADS 


The demand for our Firemen and Brake- 
men graduates is greater than we can 
supply. If you want to earn $65 to $125 

=f a month, fit yourself for a position at 
once. We teach you by mail and assist > 


r) 
aS) you to a position when competent Course ts Ve 
practical, easy to learn, endorsed by railroad \ 
managers and school is conducted by railroad 
officials. Hundreds of positions open. Catalog 
y \ 









free. The Wenthe Railway Correspondence 
School, Box 642, Freeport, lil. 








terms. Write for large catalogue PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one- —_ 
" the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words 
ONAS. J. STRONG, Pres., Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 


Detroit School of Lettering Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


woytee si tage enet tei” | POPULAR MUSIC GO,, (Inc.) °°*"esi8kco™* 
EDDING. INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 

















ENGRAVED IN PROPER FORM AND STYLE. Write for Our Samples and Pr’ 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 16-18 ANAMS B&T., CHICAGO 














is considered a fairly good business, and it is. We can assist you in starting a busines? 
A B u $ In NE eb s Ss (selling a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be made to pay as much or 
THAT WILL P WILL PAY more than $5,000 annually. By the MILBURN-Hicks Easy METHOD succcess is almost cer 


tain. We furnish everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), follow: 
literature, speci spec jal carculars, y\ dues of mail order buyers, Galatogze e aa r advertising, and guide you on the road to success. If you can invest from 
 @1(. write us. We know how and will “show you. . MILBURN. 
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THE LADIES’ WORLD 


EDITED BY CHARLES DWYER (For the Past 20 Years Editor of The Delineator) 


The Best Magazine Published at 50 Cents Per Year 


LOOK FOR THE NOVEMBER AND ‘ IN NOVEMBER is the first installment of a three-part serial, A Sister of Charity 
y Julia Truitt Bishop, a story full of life and charm and vivid interest. 
DECEMBER ISSUES, WHICH IN DECEMBER begins a longer serial, The Princess and the Plowman, by Florence 
ARE FULL OF ATTRACTIONS Morse Kingsley. and this is a story that is at once an editor’s joy and his despair—joy at 
possessing, and despair for what is to come after, for stories such as this are unusual. It has the strength and the daintiness, the 
clean characterization and rare descriptive quality, which have always marked this author’s work—only more so. 
Both numters will have a variety of short fiction by well known writers, special seasonable articles on needle and fancy- 
work holiday suggestions along other lines. and a wealth of general h hold informati 


5 CENTS PER COPY. FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! scp ctos te THE LADIES: 


subscription to THE LADIES’ 
WORLD before November 25th, and we will send the Special November and December Holiday 
Issues of this year FREE, and will enter your subscription for a full year from January, 1907, 


HOW sturt waist patterns FREE! 


ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER ! In forwarding your subscription to Tue Laprss’ 


Wor -p, if you will send us the names and addresses 
of five ladies who are interested in women’s publications, but who, as far as you know, 
are not acquainted with our magazine, we will send you free and postpaid, tc pay you 
for your trouble, the two handsome Embroidered Shirt Waist Patterns, as shown in the 
illustrations, which are worth at retail 70 cents. The designs are the very latest, are 
perforated on parchment paper, and can be used over and over again. We also include 
the necessary material for making the transfers. Address all orders: Dept. ““F” 


pears) Deeiem —_§. H. MOORE COMPANY, Publishers, 23 to 27 Gity Hall Place, New York 


COMPLETE NOVELS,! , vr... 
Noeletes and “| A Train Load of Books 
6Cents . 


| Stories for Onl 
wpetecke: The Dominion Co. Failed 

















For the purpose of introduc- 
ing our popular publications 

and securing new customers 
for them, we will send by mail 








post-paid to any address, upon receipt of only Six Cents in One of America’s biggest publishing houses, 
ostage stamps, Forty Complete Novels, Novelettes and itc ; . le . 

tories by Popular Authors, as follows: A Terrible Repentance, I bought its entire stock of books at re- 
by Charlotte M. Braeme; Woven on Fate’s Loom, by Charles Gar- ceiver’s sale and am closing it out at from 
vice; /n Daffodil Time, by Effie Adelaide Rowlands; The Tide on 10c 50c ” 

the Moaning Bar, by Frances Hodgson Burnett; The House in c to 50c on the dollar. 

the Wood, by Mrs, Jane G. Austin; ag Aes Lee, by Mrs. Mary 

‘ Frolmes ; The Sapehire Circle. by Anna pyueene Green; 

A True Story, by Mar ‘wain; Zhe Parson at Jackman’s Gulch, 2 els " eric’ 

by A. Conan’ Doyle ; Headleigh Hall by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. SAMPLE PRICES: Late copy tight books, 
Southworth; Huidah, by Marion Harland; The Last’ of the were $1.50. My price 38c. List includes 
jeountios, by a he A ppee Fleming; Samantha in yesh. Eben Holden, The Sea Wolf, The Spenders 
ngton, by Josiah en’s Wife; Elsie Latimer’s Sacrifice, b qi . : 
Amanda M. Douglas; The St. Hildric Diamonds, crv, OF The Leopard's Spots, The Christian, To 
Garrison Jones; Sold for Naught, by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; Zhe Have and to Hold, and dozens of others. 


= 


Myster y at Calthorpe Hall, by Charlotte M. Braeme; The Ticelve 
Wine Glasses, by Mrs 


. Mary J. Holmes; My Host at C., by Anna History of Nations, 74 vol. Regularly 














Katharine G een; A Literary Niohtmare, y Mark Twain; Jla- $148.00. My price $37.00. 
hama Joe, by onan Doyle; Under t ; “ls, by Mrs Alex. " 
McVeigh Miller Daaisa’ by “The Duchess’: he Mummy's Encyclopedia Britannica. Regularly 
Curae py Louies M. Aleots Pre Bar Lighthouse. by Mary - Wil- $36.00. My price $7.75. 
ms; shrogmorton Haggett’s Discovery, by Julia awthorne ; 5 5 
Codago, by John Habberton ; Pictine ir a Husband. Helen Dickens’ Works, 15 vol. Regularly $15.00. 
Gorwin Pierce; The Turning of the Worm by Ella Higginson ; My price $2.95. 
é Crimina itness, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.: / orribi tetri- r : 
if bution, by Emerson Bennett. The Drunkard’s We [ os Choice of Fine Cloth Bound Classics, 9c. 
:, Kyle Dallas; The Heart of a Maid, by Etta W. Pierce; The De- 
d tective’s Ghost, by Clarence M. Boutelle; John Beckwith’s Re- 
E nerses, by Horatio Alger, Jr.; Lost in the Woods, by Edward 8. Millions of Books—Thousands of Titles. 
: ; 18; Across the Plains, by Virginia F. Townsend; Dorothy’s n +eaet 
Hlemma, by Hayden Carruth; The Lottery Ticket, by Mrs. Jen- Chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or set of books 


nie Davis Burton, and The Fatal Ride, by Esther Serle Kenneth. 


: you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 
sear in mind that we send the entire collection of Forty Com- ee ? 5 


ple wels, Novelettes and Stories by mail post-paid upon re- 
ma oy he ale is purely an introductory offer ite be an eer a, Ripe 

B rofit. § sfaction is guaranteed or money will be subj ‘0 mination in your own home before paying. 
refunded. Address: F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 oy sho Rares y or by, 


City Hall Place, New York. Every book guaranteed satisfactory, or subject to return at 





my expense. Write for my big Free Supe List of this stock 
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Baroness Orczy 


CHAPTER I. 


HE gaffers stood 
round and_ shook 
their heads. 

When the corporal 
had finished reading 
the royal proclama- 
tion, one or two of 
them sighed in a des- 

ultory fashion, others murmured casual- 

ly: “Lordy! Lordy! to think of it! 

Dearie me!” 

North and south, east and west, 
Brassing Moor stretched its mournful 
lengths to the distant framework of the 
Peak far away, with mile upon mile 
of gray-green gorse and golden brack- 
en, and long shoots of purple-stemmed 
bramble. 

And here, at the crossroads, the 
heath seemed more desolate than ever, 
despite that one cottage with the black- 
smith’s shed beyond it. The roads 
themselves, the ane to Aldwark, the 
other from Wirksworth, the third little 
more than a morass, a short cut to 
Stretton, all bore mute testimony to the 
remoteness, the aloofness, of this for- 
gotten corner of eighteenth-century 
England. 

Then 





there was the old gallows, 


whereon many a footpad or sheep-steal- 
er had paid full penalty for his crimes! 
True, John Stich, the blacksmith, now 
used it as a sign-post for his trade; a 
monster horseshoe hung there, where 
once the bones of Dick Caldwell, the 
highwayman, had whitened in the bleak 
air of the moor. 

For the moment, however, the cross- 
roads presented a scene of quite un- 
usual animation; the corporal and his 
squad looked resplendent in their scar- 
let tunics and white buckskins, and Mr. 
Inch, the beadle from Brassington, was 
also there in his gold-laced coat, bob- 
tail wig, and three-cornered hat; he had 
lent the dignity of his presence to this 
solemn occasion, and in high top-boots, 
bell in hand, had tramped five miles 
with the soldiers, so that he might shout 
a stentorian “Ovyez! oyez!’’ whenever 
they passed one of the few cottages 
along the road. 

But no one spoke. The corporal 
handed the royal proclamation to one 
of the soldiers. 

There it was, fixed up at last. Up! 
so that any chance traveler who could 
might read. 


It having come to the knowledge of his 
majesty’s Parliament that certain subjects of 
the king have lately raised the standard of 








rebellion, setting up the Pretender, Charles 
Edward Stuart, above the king’s most lawful 
majesty, it is hereby enacted that these per- 
sons are guilty of high treason, and by the 
laws of the kingdom are therefore condemned 
to death. It is further enacted that it is un- 
lawful for any loyal subject of the king to 
shelter or harbor, clothe or feed, any such 
persons who are vile traitors and rebels to 
their king and country; and that any sub- 
ject of his majesty who kills such a traitor 
or rebel doth thereby commit an act of jus- 
tice and loyalty, for which he may be re- 
warded by the sum of twenty guineas. 


It was this last paragraph that made 
the gaffers shake their heads and say 
“Lordy! Lordy! to think on it! to think 
on it!” for it seemed but yesterday that 
the old moor, aye, and the hamlets and 
villages of Derbyshire were ringing 
with the wild shouts of Prince Charlie’s 
Highland Brigade, but yesterday that 
his handsome face, his green bonnet 
laced with gold, his Highland plaid and 
rich accouterments, had seemed to pro- 
claim victory to the Stuart cause from 
one end of the county to the other. 

No wonder the gaffers could think of 
nothing to say; no wonder the young 
men looked at one another, shame- 
faced and in fear. 

At last the groups began to break up. 

“I’ve seen nought of John Stich, 
Master Inch,” said the corporal at last. 
“Be he from home?” 

And he turned to where, just in the 
fork of the road, the thatched cottage, 
with a glimpse of the shed beyond it, 
stood solitary and still. 

“Nay, I have not observated that fact, 
Master Corporal,” replied Master Inch, 
clearing his throat for some of those 
fine words which had gained for him 
widespread admiration for miles around. 
“T had not observated that John Stich 
was from home. Though, in verity, it 
behooves me to say that I do not hear 
the sound of Master Stich’s hammer 
upon his anvil.” 

“Then I'll go across at once,” said 
the corporal. “Forward, my men! 


John Stich might have saved me the 
trouble,” he added, groping in his wal- 
let for another copy of his majesty’s 
proclamation. 

“Nay, Master Corporal, do not give 
yourself the futile trouble of traversing 
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the muddy road,” said Mr. Inch, sen- 
tentiously, “John Stich is a loyal sub- 
ject of King George, and by my faith! 
he would not harbourgate a rebel, take 
my word for it. Although, mind you, 
Mr. Corporal, I have oft suspicion- 
ated——_” 

Mr. Inch, the beadle, looked cautious- 
ly round. The straggling groups of 
yokels were fast disappearing down the 
muddy tracks. The soldiers stood at 
attention some fifteen yards away, mute 
and disinterested. From the shed be- 
yond the cottage there suddenly came 
the sound of the blacksmith’s hammer 
upon his anvil. Mr. Inch felt secure 
from observation. 

“T have oft suspicionated John Stich, 
the smith, of befriending the footpads 
and highwaymen that haunt this god- 
forsaken moor,” he said, with an air 
of excited importance, rolling his beady 
eyes. 

“Nay,” laughed the corporal good- 
humoredly. “You'd best not whisper 
this confidence to John Stich himself. 
As I live, he would crack your skull 
for you, Master Beadle, aye! be it ever 
so full of dictionary words.” 

Mr. Inch drew up his five feet of 
broad stature to their full height. 

“Nay! but I designated no harm,” he 
said, with offended dignity. “John 
Stich is a worthy fellow, and I spoke 
of no ordinary footpads. My mind,” 
he added, dwelling upon that mysteri- 
ous possession with conscious pride, 
“my mind, I may say, was dominating 
on Beau Brocade.” 

“Beau Brocade!” 

And the corporal laughed with ob- 
vious incredulity, which further nettled 
Mr. Inch, the beadle. 

“Aye, Beau Brocade,” he said hotly, 
“the malicious, pernicious, damned ras- 
cal, who gives us, that representate the 
majesty of the law, a mighty deal of 
trouble.” 

“Indeed?” sneered the corporal. 

“T dare swear that down at Derby,” 
retorted Mr. Inch spitefully, “you have 
not even heard of that personage.” 

“Oh! we know well enough that 
Brassing Moor harbors more miscre- 
ants than any corner of the county,” 
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laughed the young soldier, “but me- 
thought Beau Brocade only existed in 
the imagination of your half-witted 
_ yokels about here.” 

“There you are in grave error, Mas- 
ter Corporal,” remarked the beadle, 
with dignity. “Beau Brocade, permit 
me to observe, does exist in the flesh. 
’Twas only last night Sir Humphrey 
Challoner’s coach was stopped not three 
miles from Hartington, and his honor 
robbed of fifty guineas, by that perni- 
cious highwayman.” 

“Then you must lay this Beau Bro- 
cade by the heels, Master Inch.” 

‘Aye! that’s easily said. Lay him by 
the heels forsooth, and who’s going to 
do that, pray?” 

“Nay! that’s your affair. You don’t 
expect his grace the Duke of Cumber- 
land to lend you a portion of his army, 
do vou r 

“His grace might do worse. Beau 
Brocade is a dangerous rascal to the 
quality.” 

“Only to the quality?” 

“Aye! he'll not touch a poor man; 
‘tis only the rich he is after, and uses 
but little of his ill-gotten gain on him- 
self.” 

“How so?” asked the corporal. 

“Why, I told you Sir Humphrey 
Challoner was robbed on the heath last 
night—robbed of fifty guineas, eh?” 
said Master Inch, whispering in eager 
confidence. “Well, this morning, when 
Squire West arrived at the court-house, 
he found fifty guineas in the poor-box!” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, that’s not the first time nor 
yet the second that such a matter has 
occurred. The dolts round about here, 
the lads from Brassington or Aldwark, 
or even from Wirksworth, would never 
willingly lay a hand on Beau Brocade. 
The rascal knows it well enough, and 
carries on his shameful trade with im- 
punity.” 

“Odd’s fish! But meseems the trade 
is not so shameful, after all. What is 
the fellow like?” 

“Nay, no one has ever seen his face, 
though his figure on the moor is fa- 
miliar to many. He is always dressed 
in the latest fashion, hence the villagers 


have called him Beau Brocade. Some 
say he is a royal prince in disguise—he 
always wears a mask; some say he is 
the Pretender, Charles Stuart himself.” 

“A fine story, Master Inch,” laughed 
the corporal. “And is there no reward 
for the capture of your royal prince 
disguised as a common highwayman ?” 

“Aye! a reward of a hundred guin- 
eas!” said Mr. Inch, in a whisper that 
was hardly audible above the murmur 
of the wind. “A hundred guineas for 
the capture of Beau Brocade.” 

The corporal gave a long, significant 
whistle. 

“And no one bold enough to attempt 
the capture?” he said derisively. 

Mr. Inch shook his head sadly. 

“No one could do it single-handed. 
The rascal is cunning as well as bold, 
and——”’ 

But at this point even Mr. Inch’s 
voluble tongue was suddenly and sum- 
marily silenced. The words died in his 
throat; his bell, the badge of his im- 
portant public office, fell with a mighty 
clatter on the ground. 

A laugh—a long, loud, joyous, mirth- 
ful laungh—rang clear as a silver gong 
from across the lonely moor. 

And pompous Master Inch slowly 
turned on his heel, as did also the young 
corporal, and both gazed out upon the 
heath; the patient little squad of sol- 
diers, too, all fixed their eyes upon one 
spot, jugt beyond John Stich’s forge 
and cottage, not fifty yards away. 

There, clearly outlined against the 
cloud-laden sky, was the graceful fig- 
ure of a horse and rider; the horse, a 
sleek chestnut thoroughbred, which 
filled all the soldiers’ hearts with envy 
and covetousness; the rider was a 
youthful, upright figure whose every 
movement betokened strength of limb 
and elasticity of muscle, the pose a 
model of ease and grace. The head, 
with a black mask worn over the face, 
was carried high and erect. 

Then came a gust of wind, the sun 
retreated, the soldiers gasped, and lo! 
before Master Inch or the corporal had 
realized that the picture was made of 
flesh and blood. horse and rider had dis- 
appeared, there! far out across the 
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heath, beyond the gorse and bramble 
and the budding heather, with not a 
handful of dust to mark the way they 
went. 

Only once from far, very far, al- 
most from fairy-land, there came, like 
the echo of a silver bell, the sound of 
that mad, merry laugh. 

“Beau Brocade, as I live !’”’ murmured 
Mr. Inch, under his breath. 


CHAPTER II. 


John Stich, too, had heard that laugh. 
For a moment he paused in his work, 
straightened his broad back, and leaned 
lis heavy hammer upon the anvil, while 
a pleasant smile lit up his bronzed and 
rugged countenance. 

“There goes the captain,” he said. “T 
wonder now what’s tickling him! Ah!” 
he added, with a short sigh, “the sol- 
diers, maybe! He doesn’t like soldiers 
much, doesn’t the captain.” 

He sighed again, and looked across 
to where on a rough wooden bench sat 
a young man with head resting on his 
hand, his blue eyes staring moodily be- 
fore him. The dress this young man 
wore was a counterpart of that in which 
John himself was arrayed: rough, 
worsted stockings, thick, flannel shirt 
with sleeves well tucked up over fine, 
muscular arms, and a large, greasy, 
well-worn leather apron, denoting the 


blacksmith’s trade. But thangh the 
hands and face were covered with 
grime, a more than casual observer 
would soon have noticed that those 


same hands were slender and shapely, 
the fingers long, the nails neatly 
trimmed, while the face, anxious and 
careworn though it was, had in it a 
look of habitual command, of pride not 
yet crushed out of ken. 

John Stich gazed at him for awhile, 
while a look of pity and anxiety sad- 
dened his honest face. The smith was 
a man of few words; he said nothing 
then, and presently the sound of his 
hammer upon the anvil once more 


filled the forge with its pleasant echo. 
But though John’s tongue was slow, his 
ear was quick, and in one moment he 
had perceived the dull thud made by 
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the corporal’s squad as, having parted 
from Mr. Inch at the crossroads, the 
soldiers plowed their way through the 
mud round the cottage and toward the 
forge. 

“Hist!” said John, in a rapid whisper, 
pointing to the fire. “The bellows, 
quick!” 

The young man, too, had started in 
obvious alarm. His ear—the ear of a 
fugitive—trained to every sound that 
betokened danger, was as alert as that 
of the smith. With a sudden effort he 
pulled himself together, and quickly 
seized the heavy bellows with a will. 

The corporal paused a moment at the 
entrance, taking a quick survey of the 
interior of the forge, his men at atten- 
tion behind him. 

“In the king’s name,” he said loudly, 
as he unfolded the proclamation of his 
majesty’s Parliament. 

“Well, corporal,” said the worthy 
smith quietly, as he put down his ham- 
mer out of respect for the king’s name, 
“well, and what does his majesty, King 
George II., desire with John Stich, the 
blacksmith, eh?” 

“Not with you alone, John Stich,” re- 
plied the corporal. “This is an act of 
Parliament, and concerns all loyal sub- 
jects of the king. Who be yon lad?’ 
he asked, carelessly nodding toward 
the young man at the bellows. 

“My nephew Jim, out o’ Notting- 
ham,” replied John Stich quietly, “my 
sister Hannah’s child.” 

“Oh! aye! Mistress Hannah Stich, to 
be sure! I didn’t know she had such 
a fine lad of her own,” commented the 
corporal, as the young man straight- 
ened his tall figure and looked him fear- 
lessly in the face. 

“Lads grow up fast enough, don’t 
they, corporal?” laughed honest Stich 
pleasantly; “but, come, let’s hear his 
majesty’s proclamation, since you've 
got to read it. But you see I’m very 
busy, and ig 

“Nay, ‘tis my duty; John Stich, in 
every homestead in Derbyshire ’tis to 
be read, so says this act of Parliament. 
You might have saved this trouble had 
you come down to the crossroads iust 
now.” 
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“T was busy,” remarked John Stich 
dryly, and the corporal began to read 
the proclamation. 

There was a pause when the corporal 
had finished reading. 

“Well!” said John Stich at last, as 
the corporal put the heavy parchment 
away in his wallet. ‘“Well,. and are 
you going to tell us who are those 
persons, corporal, whom our village lads 
are told to murder by act of Parlia- 
ment? How shall we know a rebel, 
and shoot him, when we see one?” 

“There were forty persons down on 
the list a few weeks ago, persons who 
were known to be in hiding in Derby- 
shire,” said the young soldier, “but 9 

“Well, what’s your ‘but,’ corporal? 
There were forty persons whom ’twas 
lawful to murder a few weeks ago. 
What o’ them?” 

“They've been caught and hanged, 
most of them,” replied the soldier 
quietly. 

“Jim, lad, mind that fire,” commented 
John Stich, turning to his “nephew out 
o Nottingham,” for the latter was star- 
ing with glowing eyes and quivering 
lips at the corporal, who, not noticing 
him, continued carelessly : 

“And now there are only three rebels 
at large, and there are twenty guineas 
waiting for any one who will bring 
the head of one of them to the nearest 
magistrate.” 

The smith grunted. “Well, and who 
are they?” he asked roughly. 

“Sir Andrew Macdonald, up from 
Tweedside, then Squire Fairfield—you'd 
mind him, John Stich, over Stafford- 
shire way ?” 

“Ave! ave! I mind him well enough, 
His mother was a Papist and he clung 





to the Stuart cause—vyoung man, too, 
and hiding for his life. Well! And 
who else?” 
“The young Earl of Stretton.” 
“What! him from Stretton Hall?” 


said John Stich, in open astonishment. 
“Jim, lad,” he added sternly, “thou art 
a clumsy fool.” 

The young man had started involun- 
tarily at sound of the last name men- 
tioned by the corporal, and the bellows 


which he had tried to wield fell with 
a clatter on the floor. 

“Be gy! but an act of Parliament 
can make thee a lawful assassin, it 
seems,” added honest John, with a 
laugh, “but let me perish if it can make 
thee a good smith. What think you, 
Master Corporal?” 

“Odd’s life! the lad is too soft- 
hearted, mayhap! Our Derbyshire lads 
haven’t much sense in their heads, have 
they ?” 

“We'll talk about all that some other 
time, corporal,” said John Stich, “but 
I am busy now, you see.” 

“No offense, friend Stich. Odd’s 
life! duty, you know, John—duty, eh? 
Every one knows you to be a loyal 
subject of King George,’ added the 
corporal, in conciliatory tones, for John 
was a power in the district, “and I’m 
sure your nephew is the same, but duty 
is duty, and no offense meant.” 

“That’s right enough, corporal,” said 
John Stich impatiently. 

“So good morrow to 
Stich.” 

“Good morrow.” 

The corporal nodded to the young 
man, then turned on his heel, and pres- 
ently his voice was ringing out the 
word of command: 


you, John 


“Attention! Right turn! Quick 
march !” 
John Stich and the young man 


watched the half-dozen red-coated fig- 
ures as they turned to skirt the cot- 
tage; the dull thud of their feet quickly 
dying away as they wound their way 
slowly up the muddy path which leads 
across the heath to Aldwark village. 


CHAPTER III. 


Inside the forge all was still while 
the last of the muffled sound died away 
in the distance. John Stich had not 
resumed work. It was his turn now 
to stare moodily before him. 

The young man had thrown the bel- 
lows aside, and was pacing the rough 
earthen floor of the forge like some 
caged animal. 

“Tracked!” he murmured at last be- 
tween clenched teeth; “tracked like 
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some wild beast! Perhaps shot anon, 
like a dangerous cur behind a hedge!” 

“Nay, my lord!” said the smith quiet- 
ly, “not while John Stich owns a roof 
that can shelter you.” 

The young man paused in his fever- 
ish walk; a look of gentleness and grati- 
tude softened the careworn expression 
on his face. With a boyish gesture he 
threw back the fair hair which fell in 
curly profusion over his forehead, and 
with a frank and winning grace he 
sought and grasped the worthy smith’s 
rough, brown hand. 

“Honest Stich!” he said at last, while 
his voice shook a little as he spoke, 
“and to think that I cannot even re- 
ward your devotion.” 

“Nay, my lord,” retorted John Stich, 
drawing up his burly figure to its full 
height, “don’t talk of reward. I would 
gladly give my life for you and your 
family.” 

And this was no idle talk. John 
Stich meant every word he said. Hon- 
est, kind, simple-hearted John, he 
loved those to whom he owed every- 
thing; loved them with all the devotion 
of his strong, faithful nature. 

“Ah! I fear me,” sighed the young 
man, “that it is your life you risk now 
by sheltering me.” 

Yet it was all such a horrible mis- 
take. 

Philip James Gascoyne, eleventh earl 
of Stretton, was at this time not twen- 
ty-one years of age. There is that fine 
portrait of him at Brassing Hall painted 
by Hogarth just before this time. The 
artist has well caught the proud fea- 
tures, the fine blue eyes, the boyish, 
curly head, which have been the char- 
acteristics of the Gascoynes for many 
generations. He has also succeeded in 
indicating the sensitiveness of the 
mouth, that somewhat feminine turn of 
the lips, that all too-rounded curve of 
the chin and jaw, which perhaps robs 
the handsome face of its virile manli- 
ness. 

Of course, when he was very young, 
his sympathies went out to the Stuart 
cause. Had not the Gascoynes suf- 


fered and died for Charles Stuart but 
a hundred years ago? 


From Scotland came the fame of the 
“bonnie prince,” who won all hearts 
where’er he went. Philip was young, 
his father’s discipline was irksome, he 
had some friends among the Highland 
lords; and, while his father lived there 
had as yet been no occasion in the Eng- 
lish Midlands to do anything very dar- 
ing for the Stuart pretender. 

When the Earl of Stretton died, 
Philip, a mere boy then, succeeded to 
title and estates. In the first flush of 
new duties and new responsibilities his 
old enthusiasm remained half-forgotten. 
As a peer of the realm he had regis- 
tered his allegiance to King George, 
and with his youthful, romantic nature 
all afire, he clung to that new oath of 
his, idealized it, and loyally resisted the 
blandishments and lures held out to 
him from Scotland and from France. 

Then came the news that Charles 
Edward, backed by French money and 
French influence, would march upon 
London and would stop at Derby to 
rally round his standard his friends in 
the Midlands. 

Young Lord Stretton, torn between 
memories of his boyhood and the duties 
of his new position, feared to be in- 
veigled into breaking his allegiance to 
King George. 

So he fled from the county—despi- 
sing himself as a coward, yet boyishly 
clinging to the idea that he would keep 
the oath he had sworn to King George. 
He wished to put miles of country be- 
tween himself and the possible breaking 
of that oath, the possible yielding to 
the “bonnie prince” whom none could 
resist. He left his sister, Lady Patience, 
at Stretton Fiall, well cared for by old 
retainers, and he, a loyal subject to his 
king, became a fugitive. 

Then came the catastrophe; that mis- 


erable retreat from Derby, the be- 
draggled remains of a _ disappointed 
army; finally Culloden and complete 


disaster. 

Soon the suspicion grew into cer- 
tainty that the fugitive Earl of Stretton 
was ‘one of the Pretender’s foremost 
adherents. On his weary way from 
Derby, Prince Charles Edward had 
asked and obtained a night’s shelter at 
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Stretton Hall. When Philip tried to 
communicate with his sister and to re- 
turn to his home, he found that she was 
watched, and that he was himself at- 
tainted by act of Parliament. 

Yet he felt himself guiltless and loyal. 
He was guiltless and loyal; how his 
name came to be included in the list of 
rebels was still a mystery to him; some 
one must have lodged sworn informa- 
tion against him. But who? Surely 
not his old friends—the adherents of 
Charles Edward, out of revenge for his 
defalcation ? 

It was horrible! horrible! Philip 
vainly tried all the day to rouse himself 
from his morbid reverie. At intervals 
he would grasp the kind smith’s hand 
and mutter anxiously: 

“My letter to my sister, John? 
are sure she had it?” 

And patient John 
dozen times the day: 

“Tam quite sure, my lord 

But since the corporal’s visit, Philip’s 
mood had become more feverish. 

“My letter,” he repeated, “has Pa- 
tience had my letter? Why doesn’t she 
come?” 

“My lord,” pleaded the smith, “have 
I not sworn that your letter went by 
hand as faithful, as trusty as my 
own?” 

“But I'll not rest an you do not tell 
me who took it. I wish to know,” he 
added, with that sudden look of com- 
mand which all the Strettons have worn 
for many generations past. 

The old habitual deference of the re- 
tainer for his lord was strong in the 
heart of John. He yielded 

“Nay, my lord, an you'll not be satis- 
fied,” he said, with a sigh, “I'll tell you, 
though Heaven knows that his safety is 
as dear to me as yours. Both dearer 
than mine own.” 

“Well, who was it?” asked the young 
man eagerly. 

“T entrusted your letter for Lady Pa- 
tience to Beau Brocade, the highway- 
man.” i 

In-a moment Philip was on his feet ; 
danger, amazement, horror robbed him 
of speech for a few scconds, but the 
next instant he had gripped the smith’s 


You 


would repeat a 


” 


arm, and, like a furious, thoughtless, 
unreasoning child, he gasped: 

“Beau Brocade! The highwayman! 
My life, my honor to a highwayman! 
Are you mad or drunk, John Stich?” 

“Neither, my lord,” said John, with 
great respect, but looking the young 
man fearlessly in the face. “You don’t 
know Beau Brocade, and there are no 
safer hands than his. He knows every 
inch of the moor, and fears neither man 
nor devil.” 

Touched in spite of himself by the 
smith’s earnestness, Philip’s wrath 
abated somewhat; still, he seemed dazed, 
not understanding, vaguely scenting 
danger or treachery. 

“But a highwayman!” he repeated 
mechanically. 

“Aye, and a gentleman!” retorted 
John, with quiet conviction, “A gen- 
tleman, if ever there was one! Aye! 
and not the only one who has ta’en to 
the road these hard times,” he added, 
under his breath. 

“But a thief, John! A man who 
might sell my letter, betray my where- 
abouts !” 

_ “A man, my lord, who would 
in torture sooner than do that.” 

The smith’s quiet and earnest con- 
viction seemed to chase away the last 
vestige of Philip’s wrath. 

He sighed wearily. 

“Ah, well! I'll believe it all, friend 
John. I'll trust you and your friend, 
and be grateful to you both; have no 
fear of that! Whoam I but a wretched 
creature, whom any rascal may shoot, 
by act of Parliament?” 

But John Stich had come to the end 
of his power of argument. Never a 
man of many words, he had only be- 
come voluble when speaking of his 
friend. Philip tried to look cheerful 
and convinced, but he was chafing un- 
der this enforced inactivity and the 
dark, close atmosphere of the forge. 

He had spent two days under the 
smith’s roof, and time seemed to creep 
with lead-weighted wings; yet, every 
strange footstep made his nerves quiv- 
er with morbid apprehension, and even 
now, at sound of a tremulous voice 
from the road, he shrank, moody and 


die 
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impatient, into the darkest corner of 
the smithy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Be you at home, Master Stich?” 

A curious, wizened jittle figure stood 
in the doorway, peering cautiously into 
the forge. 

In a moment John Stich was on the 
alert. 

“Sh!” he whispered quickly. ‘Have 
no fear, my lord; ‘tis only some fool 
from the village.” 

“Did ye say ye Baint at home, Mas- 
ter Stitch ?”’ queried the same tremulous 
voice again. “I didn’t quite hear ye.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m here, all right, Jock 
Miggs,” said the smith heartily. “Come 
in.” 

Jock Miggs came in, making as little 
noise and taking up as little room as 
possible. Dressed in a well-worn smock 
and shabby corduroy breeches, he had 
a curiously shrunken, timid air about 
his whole personality, as he removed 
his soft felt hat and began scratching 
his scanty, tow-colored locks. 

“Morning, Mr. Stich—morning,” he 
said, with a certain air of vagueness 
and apology, as with obvious admira- 
tion he stopped to watch the broad back 
of the smith and his strong arms wield- 
ing the heavy hammer. 

“Hello!” he went on suddenly, catch- 
ing sight of Philip and gazing at him 
with apathetic wonder, “who be yon 
lad ?” 

“That’s my nephew Jim, out o’ Not- 
tingham,” said John, “come to give me 
a hand.” 

“Morning, lad,” piped Miggs, in his 
high treble, as he extended a wrinkled, 
bony hand to Stretton. 

“Lud, John Stich!” he exclaimed, 
“any one’d know he was one o’ your 
family from the muscle he’s got. 

“A banging lad, your nephew, too,’ 
he added, with a chuckle. “He'll be 
turning the heads of ali the girls this 
side o’ Brassington, maybe.” 

“Oh, I'll warrant he’s got a sweet- 
heart at home; eh, Jim, lad? Or may- 
be more than one. But what brings ye 
here this day, friend Miggs?” 


’ 
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The wizened little face assumed a 
puzzled expression, 

“ZT dunno,” he said vaguely. “Maybe 
I wanted to tell you about the soldiers 
I seed at the Royal George, over Brass- 
ington way.” 

“What about ‘em, Miggs?” 

“T dunno. I see a corporal and lots 
of fellers in red—some say there’s more 
o’ them—TI dunno.” 

“Ha!” said Stich carelessly. 
are they after?’ 

“J dunno,” commented Miggs imper- 
turbably. 

“Be they cavalry soldiers over at the 
Royal George, Miggs?” asked John. 

“J dunno. I seed no horses—looks 
more like foot-soldiers—but J dunno.” 

Then, with sudden resolution, Jock 
Miggs turned to the doorway. 

“Morning, Master Stich,” he said de- 
cisively. “Morning, lad! Morning.” 

“Morning, Miggs.” 

No one.in the forge had perceived 
the patter of small feet on the mud out- 
side, and when Jock Miggs reached the 
doorway, he came in violent collision 
with a short, be-cloaked, and closely 
hooded figure that was picking its way 
on very small, very high-heeled shoes, 
through the maze of puddles which 
guarded the entrance to the forge. 

The impact sent Jock Miggs, scared 
and apologetic, stumbling in one direc- 
tion, while the gray hood flew off the 
head of its wearer and disclosed in the 
setting of its shell-pink lining a merry, 
pretty, impudent little face, with brown 
eyes sparkling and red lips pouting in 
obvious irritation. 

“Lud, man!” said the dainty young 
damsel, withering the unfortunate shep- 
herd with a scornful glance, “why don’t 
you look where you’re going?” 

“T dunno,” replied Jock Miggs, with 





“What 


his usual humble vagueness. ‘Morn- 
ing, miss—morning, Master Stich— 


morning.” 

But within the forge, at first sound 
of the young girl’s voice, Stretton had 
started in uncontrollable excitement. 


“Betty!” he whispered, eagerly 
clutching John Stich’s arm. 

“Aye, aye!” replied the cautious 
smith. “But I beg you, my lord, keep 














in the background until I find out if all 
is safe.” 

Mistress Betty's saucy brown eyes 
followed Jock Miggs’ quaint, retreating 
figure. 

Then she peered into the forge. 

“Lud love you, Master Stich!” she 
said, “how goes it with you?” 

In obedience to counsels of prudence, 
Stretton had retired into the remote 
corner of the forge. John Stich, too, 
was masking the entrance with his 
burly figure. 

“All the better, Mistress Betty,” he 
said, “for a sight of your pretty face.” 

He had become very red, had honest 
John, and his rough manner seemed 
completely to have deserted him. In 
fact, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
the worthy smith looked distinctly shy 
and sheepish. 

She looked up at him and laughed a 
pleased, coquettish little laugh. 

“Am I not to step inside, Master 
Stich?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes, Mistress Betty,” mur- 
nured John, who seemed to have lost 
himself in admiration of a pair of tiny 
buckled shoes muddy to the ankles— 
such ankles!—which showed to great 
advantage beneath Betty’s short green 
kirtle. 

An angry, impatient movement be- 
hind him, however, quickly recalled his 
scattered senses. 

“Did her ladyship receive a letter, 
mistress?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, yes. A stranger brought it,” 
replied Betty, with a pout, for she pre- 
ferred John’s mute appreciation of her 
small person to his interest in other 
matters. However, the demon of mis- 
chief no doubt whispered something in 
her ear for the further undoing of the 
worthy smith, for she put on an arch, 
mysterious little air, turned up her 
brown eves, sighed with affectation, and 
murmured ecstatically : 

“Oh, such a stranger! 
of him, Master Stich! And such an 
air! And, oh!” added little madam, 
with unction, “such clothes!” 

But though no doubt all these fine 
airs and graces wrought deadly havoc 
in poor John’s heart, he concealed it 


The fine eyes 
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well enough under a show of eager im- 
patience. 

“Yes, yes, the stranger,” he said, 
casting a furtive glance behind him. 
“He gave you a letter for my lady?” 

“La! you needn't be in such a hurry, 
Master Stich!” retorted Mistress Betty. 

Matters were progressing too slow- 
ly, at any rate for one feverish, anxious 
heart. Philip had tried to hold himself 
in check, though he was literally hang- 
ing on pretty Mistress Betty’s lips. 
Now he could contain himself no long- 
er. Lady Patience had had his letter. 
The mysterious highwayman had not 
failed in his trust, and the news Betty 
had brought meant life or death to him. 

Throwing prudence to the winds, he 
pushed John Stich aside, and, seizing 
the young girl by the wrist, he asked 
excitedly : 


“Yes? She has the letter, Betty? 
Then—then—what did her ladyship 
do?” 

Betty was frightened, and, like a 


child, was ready to drown her fright 
in tears. She had not recognized my 
lord in those dirty clothes. 

“Don't you know me, Betty?” 
Philip, a little more quietly. 

Betty cast a timid glance at the two 
men before her, and smiled through the 
coming tears. 


asked 


“Of course, my lord—I——” she 
murmured shyly. 
“°*Tis my nephew Jim, out o’ Not- 


tingham, mistress,” said John sternly; 
“try and remember that. And now tell 
us what did her ladyship do?” 

“She had the horses put to, not an 
hour after the stranger had _ gone. 
Thomas is driving and Timothy is our 
only other escort. But we've not 
drawn rein since we left the Hall!” 

“Ves, yes!” came from two pairs of 
eager lips, 

“And my lady stopped the coach 
about two hundred vards from here,” 
continued Betty, with great volubility, 
“and she told me to run on here, to see 
that the coast was clear. She knew 
I could find my way, and she wouldn't 
trust Timothy as she trusts me,” added: 
the young girl, with a pretty touch of 


pride. 
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Where is 


” 


“But where is she, Betty? 
she? 

Betty pointed to the clump of firs, 
which stood as ghostly sentinels on the 
crest of the hill, just where the road 
turns sharply to the east. 

“Just beyond those trees, my lord, 
and she made Timothy watch until I 
came round the bend and in sight of 
the forge. Lut la! the mud on the 
roads—’tis fit to drown you.” 

But already John Stitch was outside 
beckoning to Mistress Betty. 

“Come, mistress, quick!” he said ex- 
citedly, “her ladyship must be nigh 
crazy with impatience. By your leave, 
my lord, I'll help Mistress Betty on her 
way, and I'll keep this place in sight. 
I'll go no farther.” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoined Philip feverish- 
ly; “go, go; fly, if you can! I'll be 
safe! I'll not show myself. God give 
you both wings, for I'll not live now 
till I see my sister.” 

Eager, boyish, full of wild gaiety, 
he seemed to have thrown off his mor- 
bid anxiety as he would a mantle. He 
even laughed whole-heartedly, as he 
watched Betty, with many airs and 
graces, “Luds!” and “I vows!” making 
great pretense at being unable to walk 
in the mud, and leaning heavily on 
honest Stich’s arm. 

Hope had come like the divine ma- 
gician to chase away all that was gray 
and sad and dreary, and hope had met 
youth and shaken him by the hand; 
they are such friends, such inseparable 
companions, these two! 


CHAPTER V. 


The heavy coach came lumbering 
along the quaggy road, the old coach- 
man’s “Whoa! whoa! there! there!” as 
he tried to encourage his horses in the 
heavy task of pulling the cumbersome 
vehicle through the morass, sounding 
like sweetest music in Philip’s ear. 

He did not dare go to meet them, but 
he watched the coach as it drew nearer 
and nearer. 

' Thus Patience had traveled since 
dawn, eyer since the stranger had 
brought her the letter which told her 


that her brother had succeeded in reach- 
ing this secluded corner of Derbyshire, 
and was now in hiding with faithful 
John Stich, waiting for her guidance 
and help to establish his innocence. 

At the crossroads Thomas, the 
driver, brought his horses to a stand- 
still. Already as the coach had passed 
some fifty yards from the forge, Pa- 
tience had leaned out of the window 
trying to get a glimpse of the dear face 
which she knew would be on the look- 
out for her. 

John Stich had escorted Betty as far 
as the bend in the road, and within 
sight of Timothy waiting some hun- 
dred yards farther on, then he had re- 
traced his steps, and was now back at 
the crossroads ready to help Lady Pa- 
tience to alight. 

“Let the coach wait here,” she said 
to the driver. “We may sleep at Wirks- 
worth to-night.” 

A few moments later brother and 
sister were locked in each other’s arms. 

“My sweet sister! My dear, dear 
Patience!’ was all Philip could say at 
first. 

But she placed one hand on his shoul- 
der and with a gentle, motherly gesture 
brushed with the other the unruly curls 
from the white, moist forehead. 

“Dear, dear one,” she murmured, try- 
ing to look cheerful, to push back the 
tears. All would be well now that she 
could get to him, that they could talk 
things over, that she could do some- 
thing for him and with him, - instead 
of sitting—weary and inactive—alone 
at Stretton Hall, without news, a prey 
to devouring anxiety. 

“That awful proclamation,” he said 
at last, “you have heard of it?” 

“Aye!” she replied sadly, “even be- 
fore you did, I think. Sir Humphrey 
Challoner sent a courier across to tell 
me of it.” 

“But I am innocent, dear,” he said, 
taking both her tiny hands in his own, 
and looking firmly, steadfastly into her 
face; “you believe me, don’t vou?” 

“Of course, Philip, I believe you. 
3ut it is all so hard, so horrible. And, 





oh, why did you run away, Philip?” she 
asked gently, 
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“Because I was a fool—and a cow- 
ard!” he added, while a blush of shame 
darkened his young Saxon face. 

“No! no!” 

“T thought if I remained at Stretton, 
Charles Edward would demand my 
help, and you know,” he said, with a 
quaint, boyish smile, “I was never very 
good at saying ‘Nay.’ ” 

“So you preferred to run away?” 

“It was cowardly, wasn’t it?” 

“T am afraid it was,” she said re- 
luctantly, her tenderness and her con- 
viction fighting an even battle in her 
heart. “But why wouldn't you tell me, 
dear ?” 

“Because I was a tool,” he said, curs- 
ing himself for that same folly. “You 
were in London, just then, you remem- 
ber?” 

She nodded. 

“And there was no one to advise me 
except Challoner.” 

“Sir Humphrey? Then it was he?” 

Philip looked at her in astonishment. 
There was such a strange quiver in her 
voice; a note of deep anxiety, of al- 
most hysterical alarm. But she checked 
herself quickly, and said more calmly: 

“What did Sir Humphrey Challoner 
advise you to do?” 

“He said that Charles Edward would 
surely persuade me to join his standard, 
that he would demand shelter at Stret- 
ton Hall and claim my allegiance.” 

Ton. yes Yr 

“And he thought that it would be 
wiser for me to put two or three coun- 
ties between myself and the temptation 
of becoming a rebel.” 

“He thought!” 

There was a world of bitter contempt 
in those two words she uttered. Even 
Philip, absorbed as he was in his own 
affair, could not fail to notice it. 

“Challoner has always been my 
friend,” he said, almost reproachfully. 
“I fancy, little sister,” he added, with 
his boyish smile, “that it rests with you 
that he should become my brother.” 

“Hush, dear, don’t speak of that.” 

“Why not?” 

She did not reply, and there was a 
moment’s silence between them. She 
was evidently hesitating whether to tell 


him of the fears, the suspicions, which 
the mention of Sir Humphrey Challon- 
er’s name had aroused in her heart, or 
to leave the subject alone. But it was 
he who spoke first. 

“Even now I cannot understand how 
my name became mixed up with those 
of the rebels,” he said. “Somebody 
must have sworn false information 
against me. But who? I haven't an 
enemy in the world, have I, dear?” 

“No, no,” she said quickly, but even 
as she spoke the look of involuntary 
alarm in her face belied the assurance 
of her lips. 

Rut this was not the moment to add 
to his anxiety by futile, worrying con- 
jectures. 

“You sent for me, Philip,” she said, 
with a cheerful, hopeful smile. 

Her look seemed to put fresh life into 
his veins. In a moment he tried to 
conquer his despondency, and, with a 
quick gesture, he tore open the rough, 
woolen shirt he wore and from beneath 
it drew a packet of letters. 

“Those letters, dear,” he said, in a 
whisper, “are my one hope of safety. 
They have not left my body day or 
night ever since I first understood my 
position and realized my danger, and 
now, with them, I place my life in your 
hands,” 

“Yes, Philip?” 

“They prove my innocence,” he con- 
tinued, as nervously he pulled at the 
string that held the letters together. 
“Here is one from Lovat,” he added, 
handing one of these to Patience. 
“Read it, dear, quickly. You will see 
he begs me to join the Pretender’s 
standard. Here’s another from Kil- 
marnock—that was after the retreat 
from Derby—he upbraids me for hold- 
ing aloof. I was in hiding at Notting- 
ham then, but they knew where I was 
and would not leave me alone. They 
would have followed me if they could. 
And here—better still—is one from 
Charles Edward himself, just before he 
fled to France, calling me a traitor for 
my loyalty to King George.” 

Feverishly he tore open letter after 
letter, thrusting them into her hand, 
scanning them with burning, eager eyes. 
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She took them from him one by one, 
glanced at them, then quietly folded 
each precious piece of paper, and tied 
the packet together again. Her hand 
did not shake, but beneath her cloak 
she pressed the letters to her heart, the 
letters that meant the safety of her dear 
one’s life. 

“Oh! if I had known all this soon- 
er!” she sighed involuntarily. 

But that was the only reproach that 
escaped her lips for his want of con- 
fidence in her. 

“Now, tell me,” she said, “you wish 
me to take these letters to London?” 

“At once. The sooner they are laid 
before the king and council the better. 
I must get to the fountain-head as 
quickly as possible. You realize that, 
dear, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Philip, I do,’ she replied very 
quietly, 

“Once in London, who do you think 
can best help you?” 

“Lady Edbrooke, of course. Her 
husband has just been appointed equer- 
ry to the king.” 

“Ah! that’s well. 
was always fond of me. 
to you, I know.” 

They were suddenly interrupted by 
John Stich’s cautious voice at the en- 
trance of the shed. 

“Your ladyship’s pardon,” said John 
respectfully, “but here’s a coach coming 
up the road from Hartington way. I 
thought perhaps it might be more pru- 
dent——” 

“Hartington !” 

Brother and sister had uttered the ex- 
clamation simultaneouly—he in aston- 
ishment, she in obvious alarm. 

“Who can it be, John, think you?’ 
she asked, with quivering lips. 

“Well, it couldn’t very well be any 
one except Sir Humphrey Challoner, 
my lady. No one else’d have occasion 
to come down these God-forsaken 
roads. But they are some way off yet,” 
he added reassuringly. “I saw them just 
on the crest of the farther hill. Maybe 
his honor is on his way to Derby.” 

Patience was trying to conquer her 
agitation, but it was her turn now to 
seem nervous and excited. 


Aunt Charlotte 
She’ll be kind 


, 


“Oh! I didn’t want him to find me 
here!” she said quickly. “I—lI mistrust 
that man, Philip—foolishly, perhaps; 
and—if he sees me—he might guess— 
he might suspect 

“Nay, my lady! there’s not much fear 
of that, craving your pardon,” haz- 
arded John Stich cheerfully. “If ’tis 
Sir Humphrey, ‘twill take his driver 
some time yet to walk down the in- 
cline, and then up again to the cross- 
roads. ’Tis a mile and a half for sure, 
and the horses’ll have to go foot-pace. 
There’s plenty of time for your lady- 
ship to be well on your way before they 
get here.” 

She felt reassured, evidently, for she 
said, more calmly: 

“T’ll have to put up somewhere, John, 
for a few hours, for the sake of the 
horses. Where had that best be?” 

“Up at Aldwark, I should say, my 
lady, at the Moorhen.” 

“Perhaps I could get fresh horses 
there, and make a start at once.” 

“Nay, my lady! They have no horses 


at the Moorhen fit for your ladyship to 


drive. °Tis only a country inn. But 
they'd give your horses and men a 
feed and rest, and if your ladyship’ll 
pardon the liberty, you'll need both 
yourself.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Philip, anxiously re- 
garding the beautiful face which looked 
so pale and weary. “You must rest, 
dear. - ‘The journey to London will be 
long and tedious.” 

“But Aldwark is not on my way,” 
she said, with a slight frown of impa- 
tience. 

“The inn is but a mile from here, 
your ladyship,” rejoined Stich, “and 
your horses could never reach Wirks- 
worth without a long rest. ’Tis the best 
plan an your ladyship would trust me.” 

“Trust you, John!” she said, with a 
sweet smile, as she extended one tiny 
hand to the faithful smith. “I trust 
you implicitly, and you shall give me 
your advice. What is it?” 

“To put up at the Moorhen for the 
night, your ladyship,” explained John, 
whose kindly eyes had dropped a tear 
over the gracious hand held out to 
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him; “then to start for London to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“No, no. I must start to-night. I 
could not bear to wait even until dawn.” 

“But the footpads on the heath, your 
ladyship,’ hazarded John. 

“Nay! I fear no footpads, They’re 
welcome to what money I have, and 
they'd not care to rob me of my let- 
ters,” she said eagerly. “But I'll put up 
at the Moorhen, John. 
rest. I suppose there’s no way across 
the heath from thence to Wirksworth ?” 

“None, your ladyship. This is the 
only possible way. Back here to the 
crossroads, and on to Wirksworth from 
here.” 

“Then I'll see you again, dear,” she 
said tenderly, clinging to Stretton, “at 
sunset, mayhap. I'll start as soon as I 
can. You may be sure of that.” 

“And guard the letters, little sister,” 
he said, as he held her closely, closely 
to his heart. “Guard them jealously, 
they are my only hope.” 

“In the meanwhile you will be pru- 
dent, Philip?’ she pleaded tenderly. 
“Trust nobody but John Stich. Any 
Iman may prove an enemy,” she added, 
with earnest emphasis, “and if you 
were found before I could reach the 
king——~” 

She tore herself away from him. 
Her eyes now were swimming in tears, 
and she meant to seem brave to the 
end. 

Two minutes later, having parted 
from her brother, Lady Patience Gas- 
coyne entered her coach at the cross- 
roads, where Mistress Betty had been 
waiting for her ladyship with as much 
patience as she could muster. 

By the time Sir Humphrey Challon- 
er’s coach had reached the bottom of 
the decline on the Hartington Road and 
hegan the weary ascent up to the black- 
smith’s forge, Lady Patience’s carriage 
was well out of sight beyond the bend 
that led eastward to Aldwark village. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Sir Humphrey Challoner was about 
this time not more than thirty-five years 
of age. Hale, hearty, boisterous, he 


We all need a. 


might have been described as a typical 
example of an English squire of those 
days but for a certain taint of parsi- 
moniousness, of greed and love of 
money in his constitution, which had 
gained for him a not too enviable rep- 
utation in the Midlands. 

Any traveler—let alone one of such 
consequence as the Squire of Harting- 
ton—was indeed rare in these out-of- 
the-way parts, that were on the way to 
nowhere. Sir Humphrey himself was 
but little known in the neighborhood of 
Aldwark and Wirksworth, and only 
from time to time passed through the 
latter village on his way to Derby. 

John Stich, the blacksmith, however, 
knew every one of consequence for a 
great many miles around, and undoubt- 
edly next to the Earls of Stretton, the 
Challoners were the most important 
family in the sister counties. There- 
fore, when Sir- Humphrey’s coach 
stopped at the crossroads, and the 
squire himself alighted therefrom and 
walked toward the smith’s cottage, the 
latter came forward with all the defer- 
ence due to a personage of such conse- 
quence, and asked respectfully what he 
might do for his honor. 

“Only repair these pistols for me, 
Master Smith,’ said Sir Humphrey. 
“One needs them in these parts.” 

He laughed, a not unpleasant, bois- 
terous laugh, as he handed a pair of 
silver-mounted pistols to John Stich. 

“Will your honor wait while I get 
them done?” asked John, with some 
hesitation. “They won't take long.” 

“Nay! I'll be down this way again 
to-morrow,” replied his honor. ‘I am 
putting up at Aldwark for the night.” 

John said nothing. Probably he mis- 
trusted the language which rose to his 
lips at this announcement of Sir 
Humphrey's plans. In a moment he 
remembered Lady Patience’s look of 
terror when the squire’s coach first came 
into view on the crest of the distant hill, 
and his faithful, honest heart quivered 
with apprehension at the thought that 
the man whom she so obviously mis- 
trusted was so close upon her track. 

“T suppose there is a decent inn in 
that God-forsaken hole, eh?” asked the 
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squire jovially. “I’ve arranged to meet 
my man of business there, that old 
scarecrow, Mittachip, but I’d wish to 
spend the night.” 

“There’s only a small wayside inn, 
your honor,” murmured John. 

“Better than this abode of cutthroats, 
this Brassing Moor, anyway,” laughed 
his honor. 

It was difficult to tell what went on 
in Sir Humphrey Challoner’s mind, be- 
hind that handsome, somewhat florid 
face of his. The task was in any case 
quite beyond the powers of honest John 
Stich, though he would have given 
quite a good deal of his worldly wealth 
to know for certain whether his honor’s 
journey across Brassing Moor and on 
to Aldwark had anything to do with 
that of Lady Patience along the same 
road. 

Nothing the squire said, however, 
helped John toward making a guess in 
that direction. Just as Sir Humphrey, 
having left the pistcls in the smith’s 
hands, turned to go back to his coach, 
he said quite casually : 

“Whose was the coach that passed 
here about half an hour before mine?” 

“The coach, your honor?” 

“Aye! When we reached the crest of 
the hill, my man told me he could see 
a coach standing at the crossroads; 
whose was it?” 

For one moment John hesitated. The 
situation was just a little too delicate 
for the worthy smith to handle. But 
he felt, as Sir Humphrey was going to 
Aldwark, and therefore would surely 
meet Lady Patience, that lying would 
be worse than useless, and might even 
arouse unpleasant suspicions. 

“*Twas Lady Gascoyne’s coach,” he 
said at last. 

“Ah!” said the squire, with the same 
obvious indifference, “whither did she 

oP” 

“T was at work in my forge, your 
honor, and her ladyship did not stop. 
I fancy she drove down Wirksworth 
way, but I did not see or hear, for I 
was very busy.” 

“Hm!” commented his honor, while 
a shrewd and somewhat sarcastic smile 
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played round the corners of his full 
lips. 

“T'll stay the night at Aldwark,” he 
said, nodding to the smith. “Faith! no 
more traveling after dark for me on 
this unhallowed moor; and for sure my 
horses could not reach Wirksworth now 
before nightfall. So have the pistols 
ready for me by seven o'clock to-mor- 
row morning, eh, mine honest friend ?” 

Then he entered his carriage, and 
slowly, with many a creak and a groan, 
the cumbersome vehicle turned down 
the road to Aldwark, while John Stich, 
with a dubious, anxious sigh, went back 
into his forge. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Patience herself would have been 
quite unable to explain why she mis- 
trusted, almost feared, Sir Humphrey 
Challoner. 

The fact that the Squire of Harting- 
ton had openly declared his admiration 
for her surely gave her no cause for 
suspecting him of enmity toward her 
brother. She knew that Sir Humphrey 
hoped to win her hand in marriage; 
this he had intimated to her on more 
than one occasion, and had spoken of 
his love for her in no measured terms. 

But Lady Patience feared and sus- 
pected him she scarce could tell of 
what. Not of open enmity toward 
Philip, since her reason told her that 
the Squire of Hartington had nothing 
to gain by actively endangering her 
brother’s life, let alone by doing him a 
grievous wrong. 

Yet she could not understand Sir 
Humphrey Challoner’s motive in coun- 
seling Philip to play so cowardly and 
foolish a part as the boy had done in 
the late rebellion. Vaguely she trem- 
bled at the idea that he should know 
of her journey to London; or, worse 
still, guess its purpose. 

Thus reason.and instinct fought their 
battle in her brain as the heavy coach 
went lumbering along the muddy road 
to the little wayside inn, which stood 
midway between the crossroads and the 
village of Aldwark. 

The small bar-parlor at the Moorhen 
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was full to overflowing when her lady- 
ship’s coach drove up. Already there 
had been a general air of excitement 
there throughout the day, for the cor- 
poral in his red coat, followed by his 
little squad, had halted at the inn, and 
there once more read aloud the proc- 
lamation of his majesty’s Parliament, 

And now here was the quality putting 
up at the Moorhen. A most unheard 
of, unexpected event. Mistress Pot- 
tage, the sad-faced, weary-eyed land- 
lady, had never known such a thing to 
happen before, although she had been 
mistress of the Moorhen for nigh on 
twenty years, 

Master Mittachip, attorney-at-law, 
who had ridden over from Wirksworth 
with his clerk, Master Duffy, recognized 
her ladyship as she stepped out of her 
coach. 

Master Mittachip, who transacted 
business for the Squire of Hartington, 
and also for old Lady Rounce and 
Squire West, knew the exact shade of 
deference due to so great a lady as 
Lady Patience Gascoyne. He stood at 
the door of the parlor, and had the 
honor of bowing to her as she followed 
Mistress Pottage quickly along the pas- 
sage to the inner room beyond, her long 
cloak flying out behind her, owing to 
the draft caused by the open doors, 

Alone in the small, dingy room, Pa- 
tience almost fell upon the sofa in a 
stupor of intense fatigue. When Mis- 
tress Pottage brought the meager, ill- 
cooked food, she felt at first quite un- 
able to eat. 

But by and by youth and health re- 
asserted themselves; Patience, realizing 
all the time how much depended upon 
her own strength and energy, roused 
herself with an effort of will. She tried 
to eat some of the food, “the mess of 
pottage,” as she smilingly termed it, but 
her eyes were forever wandering to the 
clock which ticked the hours that sep- 
arated her from her journey. 

\s for buxom little Betty, she had 
fallen to with the vigorous appetite of 
youth and,a happy heart, and presently, 
like a tired child, she curled herself up 
at the foot of the couch, and soon 
dropped peacefully to sleep. 


After awhile, Patience, too, feeling 
numb and drowsy with the weariness 
of this long afternoon, closed her eyes 
and fell into a kind of stupor. 

How long she lay there she could not 
have told, but all of a sudden she sat 
up, her eyes dilated, her heart beating 
fast; she was fully awake now. 

She knew what had aroused her— 
the rumbling of wheels, a coach pulling 
up, the shouts of the driver. 

The small, lattice window opened out 
onto the side of the house; she could 
not see the coach or who this latest 
arrival at the Moorhen was; but what 
mattered that? She knew well enough. 

She roused Betty. 

“Betty, child!” she whispered ; “wake 
up! We must leave this place at 
once.” 

Betty opened her eyes; she saw her 
mistress’ pale, excited face bending 
over her, and she juniped to her feet. 

“Listen, Betty,” continued Patience. 
“Sir Humphrey Challoner has just 
come by coach. I want to leave this 
place before he knows that I am here.” 

“But the horses are not put to, my 
lady.” 

“Sh! don’t talk so loud, child. I am 
going to slip out along the passage; 
there is a door at the end of it, which 
must give upon the back of the house. 
As soon as I am gone, do you go to 
the parlor and tell Thomas to have the 
horses put to directly they have had 
sufficient rest, and to let the coach be 
at the crossroads as soon as may be 
after that.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Then as quickly as you can slip out 
of the house and follow the road that 
leads to the forge. I'll be on the lock- 
out for you. [ll not have gone far. 
You quite understand ?” 

“Oh, yes! my lady.” 

Even as she spoke, Patience had 
wrapped her dark cloak and hood round 
her. She listened intently for a few 
seconds. The sound of voices seemed 
to come from the more remote bar- 
parlor; moreover, the narrow passage 
at this end was quite dark—she had 
every chance of slipping out unper- 
ceived. 
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The passage was deserted. Almost 
holding her breath, lest it should betray 
her, Patience reached the door at the 
farther end of it, Betty anxiously 
watching her from the inner room, 

Quickly she slipped the bolt, and the 
next instant she found herself looking 
out upon a dingy, unfenced yard, which 
for the moment was hopelessly encum- 
bered with the two huge traveling 
coaches. 

The wind caught her cloak as she 
stepped out into the yard—she clutched 
it tightly, and held it close to her. She 
hoped the two coaches would effectively 
hide her from view until she was past 
the house. The next moment, however, 
she heard an exclamation behind her, 
then the sound of firm steps upon the 
flagstones, and a second or two later she 
stood face to face with Sir Humphrey 
Challoner. 

Whether he was surprised or not at 
finding her there she could not say; 
she was trying with all her might to 
appear astonished and unconcerned, 

He made her a low and elaborate 
bow, and she responded with the deep 
curtsy the fashion of the time de- 
manded. 

“Begad! the gods do indeed favor 
me!” he said, his good-looking, jovial 
face expressing unalloyed delight. “I 
come to this forsaken spot on God’s 
earth, and find the fairest in all Eng- 
land treading its unworthy soil.” 

“T wish you well, Sir Humphrey,” 
she said gently, but coldly. “I had no 
thought of seeing you here.” 

“Your ladyship is on your way to 
London ?” 

“On a visit to my aunt, Lady Ed- 
brooke.” 

“Will you honor me by accepting my 


Tis 


protection ? scarce fit for your 
ladyship to be traveling all that way 
alone.” 

“T thank you, Sir Humphrey,” she 


rejoined coldly. “My man, Timothy, is 
with me, besides the driver, both old 
and trusted servants. I meet some 
friends at Wirksworth. I shall not be 
alone.” 
“But—— 
“T pray you, sir, 


” 


my time is some- 
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what short. I had started out for a lit- 
tle fresh air and exercise before re- 
entering my coach, The inn was so 
stifling and——” 

With a slight inclination of the head 
she now turned to go. From where she 
stood she could just see the road wind- 
ing down toward Stich’s forge; and 
she had caught sight of Betty’s trim 
little figure stepping briskly along. 

Sir Humphrey, thus obviously dis- 
missed, could say no more for the pres- 
ent. To force his escort upon her open- 
ly was unfitting the manners of a gen- 
tleman. He bit his lip and tried to look 
gallantly disappointed. His keen, dark 
eyes had already perceived that, in 
spite of her self-control, she was labor- 
ing under strong excitement. He 
forced his harsh voice to gentleness, 
even to tenderness, as he said: 

“IT have not dared to speak to your 
ladyship on the subject that lay near- 
est my heart.” 

“Sir Humphrey 

“Nay! I pray you do not misunder- 
stand me. I was thinking of Philip, 
and hoped you were not too unhappy 
about him.” 

“There is no cause for unhappiness 
just yet,’ she said guardedly; “and 
every cause for hope.” 

“Ah! that’s well!” he said cheerfully. 
“T entreat you not to give up hope, and 
to keep some faith and trust in your 
humble servant, who would give his life 
for-you and yours.” 

“My faith and trust are in God, Sir 
Humphrey, and in my brother’s inno- 
cence,” she replied quietly. 

Then she turned and left him stand- 
ing there, with a frown upon his good- 
looking face, and a muttered curse upon 
his lips. He watched her as she went 
down the road, until a sharp declivity 
hid her from his view. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Some ten minutes after his brief 
interview with Lady Patience, Sir 
Humphrey was closeted in the same 
little dingy room where she had been 
spending such weary hours. With the 


healthy appetite of a burly English 
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squire, he was consuming large slabs 
of meat and innumerable tankards of 
small ale, while opposite to him, poised 
on the extreme edge of a very hard oak 
chair, his watery, colorless eyes fixed 
upon his employer, sat Master Mitta- 
chip, attorney-at-law, and man of busi- 
ness to sundry of the quality who 
owned property on or about the moor. 
“Her ladyship passed me_ quite 
close,” he explained, speaking in a low, 
somewhat apologetic voice. “I was 
standing in the door of—er—the par- 
lor, and she graciously nodded to me 
as she passed.” 
“Yes, yes! get on, 
Humphrey impatiently 
‘The door was open, your honor,” 
continued Master Mittachip, in a weak 
voice; “there was a draft—her lady- 
ship’s cloak flew open.” 
He paused a moment, noting with 
evident satisfaction the increasing in- 
terest in Sir Humphrey’s face. 


man,” quoth Sir 


“Beneath her cloak,” he continued, 
speaking very slowly, like an actor 
measuring his effects; “‘beneath her 


cloak her ladyship was holding a bun- 


dle of letters, tightly clutched in her 
hand.” 

“Letters, eh? commented Sir 
Humphrey eagerly. 

“A bundle of them, your honor. One 


of them had a large seal attached to it. 
I might almost have seen the device; 
it was that of 

“Charles Edward 
tender ?” 

“Well, I could not say 
your honor,” 
chip humbly. 


Stuart, the Pre- 


for certain, 
murmured Master Mitta- 


There was silence for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Harkee, Master Mittachip,” said 
Sir Humphrey at last. ‘Lady Patience 


is taking those letters to London.” 

“That was the impression created in 
my mind, vour honor.” 

“And why does she take those let- 
ters to London?” said Sir Humphrey, 
bringing his heavy fist crashing down 
upon the table, and causing glasses and 
dishes to rattle, while Master Mittachip 
almost lost his balance. “Why does she 
take them to London, I say? Because 


they are the proofs of her brother's in- 
nocence. It is easy to guess their con- 
tents. Requests, admonitions, upbraid- 
ings on the part of the disappointed 
rebels, obvious proofs that Philip had 
held aloof.” 

“Good. lack!” murmured Mittachip. 
“Then my Lord Stretton is no rebel?” 

“Rebel?—not he,’ asserted Sir 
Humphrey. “His sympathies were 
thought to be with the Stuarts, but he 
went south during the rebellion—’twas 
I who advised him!—that he might 
avoid being drawn within its net.” 

But at this Master Mittachip’s terror 
became tangible. 

“But, your honor,” he stammered, 
while his thin cheeks assumed a leaden 
hue, and his eyes sought appealingly 
those of his employer, “your honor laid 
sworn information against Lord Stret- 
ton—and—and—I drew up the papers 
—and signed them with my name as 
your honor commanded.” 

“Well, I paid you well for it, didn’t 
I?” said Sir Humphrey roughly. 

3ut if the accusation was false, Sir 
Humphrey—I shall be disgraced— 
struck off the rolls—perhaps hanged.” 

Sir Humphrey laughed; one of those 
loud, jovial laughs, which those in his 
employ soon learned to dread. 

“Adsbud!” he said, “an one of us is 
to hang, old scarecrow, I prefer it shall 
be you.” 

And he gave Master Mittachip a vig- 
orous slap on the shoulder, which near- 
ly precipitated the lean-shanked at- 
torney on the floor. 

“Good Sir 


Humphrey,” he = mur- 
mured piteously, “b—b—b—but what 
was the reason of the information 


against Lord Stretton, since the letters 
can so easily prove it to be false?” 


“Silence, you fool!” said his honor 
impatiently. ‘I did not know of the 
letters then. I wished to place Lord 
Stretton in a perilous position, then 


hoped to succeed in establishing his in- 
nocence by certain ways I had in my 


mind. I wished to be the one to save 
him,” he added, muttering a curse of 
angry disappointment, “and gain her 


gratitude thereby. I was journeying to 
London for the purpose, and now is 
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His language became such that it 
wholly disconcerted Master Mittachip, 
accustomed though he was to the some- 
what uncertain temper of the great 
folk he had to deal with. Moreover, 
the worthy attorney was fully conscious 
of his own precarious position in this 
matter. 

“Can’t you see, you fool?’ said Sir 
Humphrey, with sudden earnestness, 
drawing a chair opposite the attorney; 
and, sitting astride upon it, he viewed 
the meager, little creature before him 
steadfastly and seriously. ‘“Can’t you 
see that if I can only get hold of those 
letters now, I could force Lady Pa- 
tience into accepting my suit?” 

“Eh?” 

“With them in my possession, I can 
go to her and say: ‘An you marry me, 
those proofs of your brother’s inno- 
cence shall be laid before the king, an 
you refuse, they shall be destroyed!’ ’ 

“Oh!” was Master Mittachip’s in- 
voluntary comment—a mere gasp of 
amazement, of terror at the enormity 
of the proposal. 

“Truly,” he murmured vaguely, as 
his honor seemed to be waiting for him 
to speak; “truly those letters mean the 
lady’s fortune to your honor.” 

“And on the day of my marriage 
with her, two hundred guineas for you, 
Master Mittachip,” said Challoner very 
slowly and significantly, looking his 
man of business squarely in the face. 

Master Mittachip literally lost his 
head. Two hundred guineas! ’Twas 
more than he earned in four years, and 
that at the cost of hard work, many 
kicks, and constant abuse. 

“°’Twere worth your while, Master 
Mittachip, to get those letters for me, 
eh?” 

“But how, Sir Humphrey, how ?” 

“That’s for you to think on, my man. 
Two hundred guineas is a tidy sum. 
What? I have it,” he said, slapping his 
own broad thigh, and laughing heart- 
ily; “you shall play the daring high- 
wayman! put on a mask and stop her 
ladyship’s coach; shout lustily, ‘Stand 
and deliver,’ take these letters from 
her, and ’tis done in a trice.” 

The idea of that meager, little crea- 
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ture playing the highwayman greatly 
tickled Sir Humphrey’s fancy; for the 
moment he even forgot the grave issues 
he himself had at stake, and his bois- 
terous laugh went echoing through the 
old, silent building. 

But as his honor spoke this pleasant 
conceit, Master Mittachip’s thin, blood- 
less face assumed an air of deep 
thought, immediately followed by one 
of eager excitement. 

“The idea of the highwayman is not 
a bad one, Sir Humphrey,” he said, 
with a quiet chuckle, as soon as his 
patron’s hilarity had somewhat  sub- 
sided; “but I am not happy astride a 
horse, and I know nought of pistols; 
but there’s no reason why we should 
not get a footpad to steal those letters 


for you. ’Tis their trade, after all.” 
“What do you mean? I was but jest- 
ing.” 


“But I was not, Sir Humphrey. I 
was thinking of Beau Brocade.” 

“The highwayman ?” 

“°Tis simple enough, your honor; 
you give him the news that her lady- 
ship’s coach will cross the heath to- 
night; tell him of her money and her 
jewels; offer him a hundred guineas 
more for the packet of letters. He! 
he! he! he’ll do the rest, never fear!” 

Master Mittachip rubbed his bony 
hands together. His colorless eyes 
were twinkling, his thin lips quivering 
with excitement. 

Sir Humphrey looked at him quietly 
for a moment or two—the little man’s 
excitement was contagious, and _ his 
honor had a great deal at stake—a 
beautiful woman whom he loved, and 
her large fortune to boot. But reason 
and common sense—not chivalry—were 
still fighting their battle against his 
daring spirit of adventure. 

“Tush, man!” he said, after awhile, 
with the calmness of intense excite- 
ment, “you talk arrant nonsense, when 
you say I’m to give a highwayman news 
of her ladyship’s coach, and offer him 
money for the letters. Where am I to 
find him? How speak with him?” 


“John Stich, the blacksmith over at 
ally 


the crossroads, is his and _ his 
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friend. Most folk think ’tis he always 
gives news to the rogue whene’er a 
coach happen to cross the moor. But 
that’s as it may be. If your honor will 
call at the forge just before sunset, 
you'll mayhap see a chestnut horse teth- 
ered there; and there'll be a stranger 
talking to John Stich; a stranger, 
young and well-looking; he’s oft to be 
seen at the forge. The folk about here 
never ask who the stranger is, for all 
have heard of the chivalrous highway- 
man who robs the rich and gives to 
the poor. He! he! he! Do you call at 
the forge, Sir Humphrey, you can ar- 
range this little matter there—your 
news and offer of njoney will get to 
Beau Brocade, never fear.” 

Sir Humphrey was silent. All the 
boisterous jollity had gone out of his 
face, leaving only a dark scowl behind, 
which made the ruddy face look almost 
evil in its ugliness. 

“Moreover, Sir Humphrey,’ added 
the ‘crafty attorney slyly, “‘once you 
have the letters, you can denounce the 
rogue yourself, and get him hanged 
safely out of your way.” 

“He'd denounce me.” 

“And who'd believe the rascal’s word 
against your honor’s flat denial? Not 
Squire West for sure, before whom 
he'd be tried; and your honor can have 
him kept in prison uutil after your mar- 
riage with Lady Patience.” 

It seemed as if even reason would 
range herself on the side of this daring 
plan. There seemed practically no risk 
as far as Sir Humphrey himself was 
concerued, and every chance of success 
an the rascal Beau Brocade would but 
consent. 

“He would,” asserted Mittachip; “an 
your honor told him that the coach, 
the money, and the letters belonged to 
Lady Rounce, and the young lady trav- 
eling in the coach was a niece of her 
ladyship. Lady Rounce is a hard wom- 
an, who takes no excuse for a debtor! 
he! he! he!—she has the worst reputa- 


tion in the two counties, save your 
honor.” 
The lawyer chuckled at this little 


joke, but Sir Humphrey was too ab- 
sorbed to ncte the impertinence. He 


was pacing up and down the narrow 
room, in a last agony of indecision. 

Mittachip evidently was _§ satisfied 
with his day’s work. The two hundred 
guineas he looked upon as a certainty 
already. After awhile, noting the look 
of stern determination upon his honor’s 
face, he turned the conversation to mat- 
ters of business. He had been collect- 
ing some rents for Sir Humphrey, and 
also for Squire West and Lady Rounce, 
and would have to return to Wirks- 
worth to bank the money. 

Since Sir Humphrey Challoner was 
occupying the only available bedroom 
at the Moorhen, there would be no 
room for Master Mittachip and Master 
Duffy, his clerk. He hoped to reach 
Brassington by the bridle-path before 
the footpads were astir, thence at dawn 
on to Wirksworth. 

He had shot his poisonous arrow, 
and did not stop to ascertain how far 
it had gone home. He bade farewell 
to his employer with all the deference 
which many years of intercourse with 
the quality had taught him, and never 
mentioned Beau Brocade, Lady Pa- 
tience, or John Stich’s forge again. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the meanwhile, Lady Patience, 
with Betty by her side, had been walk- 
ing toward the forge as rapidly as the 
state of the roads permitted. 

But within a few vards of their 
goal she stopped suddenly, with eyes 
dilated, and hands pressed convulsive- 
ly to her heart in an agony of terror. 


Walking quickly on the road from 
Wirksworth toward Stich’s cottage 


were some half-dozen red-coated fig- 
ures, the foremost man among them 
wearing three stripes upon his sleeve. 

Soldiers with a sergeant at the forge! 
What could it mean but awful peril for 
the fugitive? 

Her halt had been but momentary, 
the next instant she was flying down 
the pathway, closely followed by Betty, 
and had reached the shed, just as the 
soldiers were skirting the cottage to- 
ward it. 

She glanced within, and gave a quick 
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sigh of relief; there was no sign of her 
brother, and John was busy at his an- 
vil. 

Already 
of her. 

“Hush!” he whispered reassuringly. 
“Have no fear, my lady; I’ve had sol- 
diers here before.” 

“But they'll recognize me, perhaps, 
or guess——” 

“No, no, my lady! 
to be a waiting wench. 
from Derby mostly, and 
know your face.” 

There was not a moment to be lost. 
Patience realized this, together with 
the certainty that her own coolness and 
presence of mind might prove the one 
chance of safety for her brother. 

“Halt!” came in loud accents from 
the sergeant outside. 

“The lock, Master Stich,” said Pa- 
tience, loudly and carelessly, as the ser- 
geant stepped into the doorway, “is it 
ready? Her ladyship’s coach is follow- 
ing me from Aldwark, and will be at 
the crossroads anon.” 

“Quite ready, mistress,” replied the 
smith, casting a rapid glance at the sol- 
dier, who stood in the entrance with 
hand to hat in military salute. 

The latter took a rapid survey of the 
interior of the forge, then said politely: 
“Your pardon, ladies!” 

“Well; and what is it 
geant?” queried John, 
inpatience. 

“T have heard that there’s a stranger 
at your forge, smith,” replied the sol- 
dier; “my corporal came down from 
Aldwark early this afternoon, and told 
me about him. I'd like just to have a 
talk with him.” 

“One moment, sergeant,” said John, 
interposing his burly figure between 
Patience and the prying eyes of the 
young sergeant. 

“T think. you'll find the lock quite se- 
cure now, mistress,” he said, trying, 
good, honest fellow that he was, to put 
as much meaning into the careless sen- 
tence as he dared. She mutely thanked 
him with her eyes, took the padlock 
from his hands, and gave him over 
some money for his pains, the while 


the smith had caught sight 


Do you pretend 
They are men 
not like to 


now, ser- 
with affected 
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her heart was nearly bursting with the 
agony of suspense. 

“No stranger, sergeant,” rejoined the 
smith, once more turning with well-as- 
sumed indifference to the soldier; “only 
my nephew out o’ Nottingham. Your 
corporal was a Derby man, and knew 
the lad’s mother, my sister Hannah.” 

“Quite so, quite so, smith,” quoth 
the sergeant pleasantly; “then you 
won't mind my searching your forge 
and cottage just for form’s sake.” 

“Nay, friend,” interposed Lady Pa- 
tience; “surely you overstep your or- 
ders. John Stich is honest and loyal; 
you do him — by such unjust 
suspicions. = 

“Your pardon, | ma’am, but I know my 
duty. There’s no suspicion against the 
smith, but there are many rebels in 
hiding about here, and I’ve strict orders 
to be on the lookout for one in par- 
ticular, Philip Gascoyne, Earl of Stret- 
ton, who is known to be in these parts.’ 

John Stich interrupted him with a 
loud guffaw. 

“Lud, man,” he said, “there’s no 
room for a noble lord in a wayside 
smithy ; you waste your time.” 

“My orders say I’ve the right to 
search,” quoth the sergeant firmly; 
“and search I’m going to.” 

But honest John was standing in the 
way of the sergeant. 

“Look’ee here, sergeant,” he said 
quietly, “I’m a man of few words, but 
I’m a free-born Englishman, and my 
home is my castle. It’s an insult to a 
free and loyal citizen for soldiers to 
search his home, as if he were a felon. 
I say you shall not enter, so you take 
yourself off, before you come by a 
broken head.” 

But to this the sergeant had but one 
reply, and that was directed to his own 


squad. . 
“Now then, my men,” he said, “fol- 
low me; and you, John Stich,” he 


added loudly and peremptorily, “stand 
aside in the name of the king.” 

The men were ranged round the sem 
geant with muskets grasped, ready to 
rush in the next moment at word of 
command. John Stich stood between 


them and a small wooden door, little 


, 
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more than a partition, behind which 
Philip, Earl of Stretton, was preparing 
to sell his life dearly. 

And then a voice—a fresh, young, 
happy, voice—was suddenly heard to 
sing “My Beautiful White Rose.” 

It was not very distant; but twenty 
yards at most, and even now seemed to 
be making for the forge, drawing near- 
er and nearer. 

Instinctively—what else could they 
do?—soldiers and sergeant turned to 
look out upon the heath. There was 
such magic in that merry, boyish voice, 
clear as that of the skylark, singing the 
quaint old ditty. 

They looked, and saw a stranger 
dressed. in elegant, almost foppish, fash- 
ion, his brown hair, tree from powder, 
tied with a large bow at the nape of 
the neck, dainty lace at his throat and 
wrists, scarce a speck of mud upon his 
fine, well-cut coat. He was leading a 
beautiful chestnut horse by the bridle, 
and had been singing as he walked. 

Patience, too, catching at this happy 
interruption as a drowning man does 
at a straw, turned to look at the ap- 
proaching stranger. 

Her eyes were the first to meet his 
as he reached the entrance of the forge, 
and with an elaborate, courtly gesture 
he raised his three-cornered hat, and 
made her a respectful bow. 

Then he burst out laughing. 

“Ho! ho! ho! but here’s a pretty to- 
do. Why, John Stich, my friend, you 
look a bit out of temper.” 

John Stich, at first sound of the 
stranger’s voice, had relaxed from his 
defiant attitude, and a ray of hope had 
chased away the threatening look in his 
eyes. 

“So would you be, captain,” he said 
eruffly, “with these redcoats inside 
your house, and all their talk of reb- 
els.” 

“Captain?” murmured the sergeant. 

“Aye, Captain Bathurst, my man, of 
his majesty’s White Dragoons,” said 
the stranger carelessly, as without more 
ado he led his horse within the forge 
and tethered it close to the entrance. 

But already the sergeant had recov- 
ered from his momentary surprise. At 


mention of the stranger’s military rank, 
he had raised his hand to his tricorne 
hat. Now he was ready to perform his 
duty, and gladly noted the smith’s less 
aggressive attitude. 

“At your service, captain,” he said 
“and now I have my orders. I’ve a 
right o’ search and——” 

But, like veritable quicksilver, Cap- 
tain Bathurst was upon him in a mo- 
ment. 

“A right o’ search,” he said excited- 
ly; “a right o’ search did you say, ser- 
geant? Odd’s my life, but I’m in luck! 
Sergeant, you're the very man for me.” 

And he pulled the sergeant by the 
sleeve. 

“I pray you, sir,” protested the lat- 
ter. 

But the young man was not to be de- 
nied. 

“Sergeant,” he whispered significant- 
ly, “would you like to earn a hundred 
guineas ?” 

“One hundred guineas,” rejoined the 
soldier, readily enough; “that I would, 
sir, if you'll tell me how.” 

“Listen, then,” said Bathurst myste- 
riously, “you've heard of Beau Brocade, 
the highwayman, haven’t you?” 

“Aye! aye!” nodded the sergeant. 
“Who hasn’t?” 

“Well, then, you know that there is 
a price of a hundred guineas for his 
capture, eh? Think of it, sergeant! a 
hundred guineas! a little fortune, eh?” 

The sergeant’s eyes twinkled at the 
thought. The soldiers, too, listened 
with eager interest, for the stranger 
was no longer talking in a whisper. 

Lady Patience’s whole soul seemed 
to have taken refuge in her eyes. Her 
body leaning forward, her lips parted 
with a quick, drawn breath, she gazed 
upon the stranger, wondering what he 
would do. That he was purposely di- 
verting the sergeant’s attention from 
his purpose she did not dare to think, 
that he was succeeding beyond her 
wildest hopes was not in doubt for a 
moment. 

“And I have sworn to lay that dare- 
devil highwayman by the heels,” con- 
tinued the voung man. “I know where 
he lies hidden at this very moment, but, 
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by Satan and all his crew, I cannot lay 
hands upon the rascal!” 

“How so?” 

“The house is private, worse luck! 
I have no right of search!” 

The sergeant gave a knowing wink. 

“Hm!” he said. “I understand.” 

Then he added significantly : 

“But the reward?” 

“Odd’s life! you shall have the whole 
of that, sergeant, and if your men will 
help me, there shall be another hun- 
dred to divide between them. I have 
sworn to lay the rogue by the heels 
for my honor’s sake. I’ve a bet with 
Captain Borrowdale five hundred 
guineas a side that I'll bring about the 
rogue s capture. 

There was no doubt now that the 
sergeant’s interest was fully aroused— 
the soldiers, at mention of the reward 
which was to be theirs, hung upon their 
sergeant’s lips, hoping for the order to 
march on this very lucrative errand. 

“Now quick’s the word,” said the 
young man briskly. “There’s not a 
moment to be lost.” 

But——” 

“You'll see a lonely cottage about 
half a mile from here, then a bridle- 
path on the left; follow that, you'll 
come to a house that was once an 
inn. The rascal is there. I saw him 
not half an hour ago.” 

“Done with you, sir,” said the ser- 
geant resolutely. “After all,” he added, 
as a concession to his own sense of 
duty, “I can always come back and 
search the forge afterward.” 

All the soldiers seemed as one man 
to be uttering a sigh of relief and eager 
anticipation, and even before the ser- 
geant had spoken the word, they turned 
to go. 

The young man stood in the door- 
way and watched the little squad as, 
preceded by their sergeant, they 
plodded their way northward in quest 
of fortune. John Stich, too, followed 


them with his eves, until the bend of 
the road hid the redcoats from view. 
Then both turned and came within. 
But Lady Patience through it all 
never looked at the soldiers; her eyes, 
large, glowing, magnetic, were fixed 
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upon the stranger in the forge, as if in 
an ecstasy of joy and gratitude. 


CHAPTER X. 

Mistress Betty was the first to re- 
cover from terror and surprise. She, 
too, had fixed a pair of large and won- 
dering eyes upon the stranger. 

“’Tis the gentleman who brought 
the letter from his lordship last night,” 
she whispered to her mistress. 

Patience closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment; her spirit, which had gone 
a-roaming into the land of dreams, 
where dwell heroes and proud knights 
of old, came back to earth once more. 

“Then he must have guessed my 
brother was here,” she murmured, “and 
did it to save him!” 

But the tension being relaxed, al- 
ready the bright and sunny nature 
which appeared to be the chief charac- 
teristic of the stranger quickly reas- 
serted itself, and soon he was laugh- 
ing merrily. 

“Oh, ho! Gone, by my faith!” he 
said to John. “Odd’s life! but he 
swallowed that, clean as a mullet after 
bait, eh, friend Stich?” 

It seemed as if he purposely avoided 
looking at Patience; perhaps with the 
innate delicacy of a kindly nature he 
wished to give her time to recover her 
composure. But now she came for- 
ward, turning to him with a gentle 
smile that had an infinity of pathos 
in it. 

“Sir,” she said, “I would wish to 
thauk you-—” 

He put up his hand with a gesture 
of self-deprecation. 

“To thank me, madam?” he said, 
with profound deference. “Nay, you 
do but jest. I have done nothing to 
deserve so great a favor.” 

He bowed to her, with perfect, court- 
ly grace, but she would not be gain- 
said. She wished to think that he had 
acted thus for her. 

“Sir, you wrong your own most 
noble deed,” she said. “Will you not 
allow me to keep the sweet illusion that 
what you did just now you did from 
the kindness of vour heart, and because 

















you saw that we were all anxious—and 
that—-I was unhappy?” 

She looked divinely fair as she stood 
there beside him, with the rays of the 
slanting September sun touching the 
halo of her hair with a wand of gold. 
Her voice was musical and low, and 
there was a catch in her throat, as she 
held out one tiny, trembling hand to 
him. 

He took it in his own strong grasp 
and kept it a prisoner therein for 
awhile, then he bent his slim, youthful 
figure .and touched her finger-tips with 
his lips. 

“Faith, madam,” he said, “by that 
sweet illusion, an it dwell awhile in your 
memory, | am more than repaid.” 

In the meanwhile John had pushed 
open the small door which led to the 
inner shed. 

“Quite safe, my lord!” he shouted 
gaily. ‘Only friends present.” 

Brother and sister, regardless of all 
save their own joy in this averted peril, 
were soon locked in each other’s arms. 
Captain Bathurst had heard her happy 


cry, “Philip!” had seen the look of 
gladness brighten her tear-dimmed 


eyes, and a curious feeling of wrath, 
which he could not explain, caused him 
to turn away with a frown and a sigh. 

Patience was clinging to her brother, 
nervous, excited, half-hysterical. 

“You are safe, dear,’ she murmured, 
touching with trembling, motherly 
hands the dear head so lately in peril, 
“quite safe. Oh, it was so horrible! 
Another moment and you were discov- 
ered! Sir,” she added, once more turn- 
ing to the stranger, with the sweet im- 
pulse of her gratitude, “my thanks just 
now must have seemed so poor. But 
see! here is one who owes you his life, 
and who, I know, would wish to join 
his thanks to mine.” 

But there was a change in his man- 
ner now. He bowed slightly before her 
and said very coldly: 

“Nay, madam. Let me assure you 
once again that I have done nought to 
deserve your thanks.” 

She sighed, somewhat disappointed 
at his coldness. But Philip, with boy- 


ish imipulse, held out both hands to him. 
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“Nay, sir,” he said, “I know not who 
you are, but I heard everything from 
behind that door, and I know that I 
owe you my life.” 

“T beg you, sir 

“Another moment and I had rushed 
out and sold my life dearly. Your 
noble effort, sir, did more than save 
that life,” he added, taking Patience’s 
hand in his; “it spared a deep sorrow 
to one who is infinitely dear to me—my 
only sister.” 

“Your—your sister?” 

“Aye, my sister, Lady Patience Gas- 
coyne. I am the Earl of Stretton, un- 
justly attainted by act of Parliament. 
The life you have just saved, sir, is 
henceforth at your command.” 

“Indeed, Philip,” added Patience 
gently, ‘“‘we already are deeply in this 
gentleman’s debt. Betty, who saw him, 
tells me that it was he who brought 
me your letter yesternight.” 

“You, exclaimed Stretton, in 
profound astonishment. “Then you 
are——” 

He paused instinctively, for he had 
remembered his conversation with John 
Stich earlier in the day; he remembered 
the anger, the wonder, which he had 
felt, when the smith told him that he 
had entrusted the precious letter for 
Lady Patience to Beau Brocade, the 
highwayman. 

“Then you are 
mechanically. 

Patience was clinging to her brother, 
with her back toward the stranger, so 
she did not see the swift look of ap- 
peal, the slender finger put up in a 
mute, earnest prayer for silence. But 
now she turned and looked inquiringly 
at him, her eyes asking for a name by 
which she could remember him. 

“Captain Jack Bathurst,” he 
bowing low, “at your command.” 

But, of course, there was no time to 
be lost. Captain Jack Bathurst was 
the first to give the alarm. 

“Those gallant lobsters won’t be long 
in finding out that they’ve been hood- 
winked,” he said. “An I mistake not 


” 





sir?” 





repeated Philip 


said, 


they'll return here anon with a temper 
They 


slightly the worse for wear. 
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must not find your lordship here at 
any rate,’ he added earnestly. 

“But what's to be done?” asked Pa- 
tience, all her anxiety returning in a 
trice, and instinctively turning for 
guidance to the man who already had 
done so much for her. 

“For the next hour or two, at any 
rate, his lordship would undoubtedly be 
safer on the open moor,” said Bathurst 
decisively. 

“On the open moor!” 

“Your lordship could return here af- 
ter sundown. You'd be safe enough 
for the night. After that, an you'll 
grant me leave, my friend Stich and I 
will venture to devise some better plan 
for your safety. For the moment, I 
pray you, be guided by this good ad- 
vice, and seek the protection of the 
open moor.” 

He had spoken so earnestly, with 
such obvious heartfelt concern, and at 
the same time with such quiet firmness, 
that instinctively Philip felt inclined to 
obey. He turned to Patience, and her 
eyes seemed to tell him that she was 
ready to trust this stranger. 

“Aye, I'll go, sir,” he sighed wearily. 

Bathurst left brother and _ sister 
alone. 

Xeing outside the pale of the law 
himself, his sympathies at once ranged 
themselves on the side of the fugitive. 
Whether the latter were guilty or in- 
nocent mattered little to Jack Bathurst ; 
what did matter to him was that the 
most beautiful woman he had ever set 
eyes on was unhappy and in tears. 

Philip, seeing that he could talk to 
his sister unobserved, whispered eager- 
ly: 

“The letters, dear; have a care! How 
will you carry them?” 

“In the drawer underneath the seat 
of the coach,” she whispered, in reply. 
“T'll not leave the coach day or night, 
until I’ve reached London.” 

“When will your coach be ready?” 

“In a few minutes now, and I'll start 
at once; but go, go now, dear,” she 
urged tenderly, “since Captain Bathurst 
thinks it better that you should.” 

She kissed him again and again; her 
heart full of hope and excitement at 
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thought of what she could do for him, 
yet aching because of this parting. 

When at last he had torn himself 
away from her, he made quickly for 
the door, where Bathurst had been 
waiting for him. 

“Ah, sir!” sighed Philip bitterly, “ ‘tis 
a sorry plight for a soldier and a gen- 
tleman to hide for his life like a coward 
and a thief.” 

But Bathurst before leaving was 
looking back at the beautiful picture of 
Patience’s sweet face, bathed in tears. 

“Like a thief?” he murmured, -“Nay, 
sir, thieves have no angels to guard 
and love them; methinks you have no 
cause to complain of your fate.” 

There was perhaps just a thought of 
bitterness in his voice as he said this, 
and Patience turned to him, and gazed 
at him in tender, womanly pity, through 
her tears. At once the electrical, sunny 
nature within him again gained the 
upper hand. 

“An you'll accept my escort, sir,” he 
said cheerfully to Philip, “I'll show you 
a sheltered spot known only to myself 
—and to Jack o’ Lantern,” he added, 
giving a passing tender tap to his beau- 
tiful horse. 

Philip accepted the offer gratefully. 
Like his sister, he, too, felt that he 
could trust Jack Bathurst. As _ he 
walked by his side along thé unbeaten 
track on the heath, he viewed with 
some curiosity, not unmixed with boy- 
ish admiration, the tall, well-knit fig- 
ure of his gallant rescuer. He tried 
to think of him as the notorious high- 
wayman, Beau Brocade, on whose head 
the government had put the price of a 
hundred guineas. 

A brave man, surely. Stretton 
guessed his companion to be still under 
thirty years of age, and yet there was 
at times, in spite of the inherently 
sunny disposition below, a look of mel- 
ancholy, of disappointment, in the deep 
gray eyes, which spoke of a wasted life, 
of opportunities lost, perhaps, or of per- 
sistent adverse fate. 

All that Philip observed in this rapid 
walk to the place of shelter which 


Bathurst had thought out for him, Pa- 
tience, with a woman’s quick percep- 
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tion, had noted from the first. To her, 
of course, the captain was but a gal- 
lant stranger, good to look at, and re- 
plete with all chivalrous attributes. 

John Stich and Mistress Betty were 
carrying on an animated conversation 
in a remote corner of the forge. Pa- 
tience did not wish to disturb them. 

She crossed the shed, and, opening 
the door at the farther end of it, she 
found that it gave upon a small yard 
which separated the forge from the 
cottage, and in which Stich and _ his 
mother, who kept house for him, had, 
with tender care, succeeded in culti- 
vating a few flowers. On the south 
aspect was a lovely trail of creeping 
white rose that threw its delicate fra- 
grance over this little oasis in the wil- 
derness of the moor. 

Almost mechanically, while her fancy 
once more went a-roaming in the land 
of dreams, Patience began to hum the 
quaint old ditty, “My Beautiful White 
Rose.” 

Suddenly—at a quick thought, may- 


hap—her eyes grew dim, her cheeks 
began to burn. Then she detached one 
lovely white rose from the parent 


bough, and, sighing, pinned it to her 
belt. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Sir Humphrey Challoner had not 
been long in making up his mind to 
take Master Mittachip’s pernicious ad- 
vice. He twisted the old adage that 
“everything is fair in love” to a justifi- 
cation of his own evil purpose. 

That Patience had evidently found a 
means of proving her brother's inno- 
cence without his help was a bitter dis- 
appointment to Sir Humphrey. He 
knew that she would never :narry him 
of her own free will, but only on com- 
pulsion or from gratitude. 

The latter was now out of the ques- 
tion. He could do nothing to earn it. 
Compulsion was the only possible 
course, and Mittachip, with crafty per- 
suasion, had shown him the only way; 
therefore he went to the forge of John 
ip to carry through the plan to that 
end, 


Thus it happened that when Jack 
Bathurst returned to the forge some 
few minutes later, he found that her 
ladyship, Betty, and Stich had gone, 
while, sitting on the edge of the rough 
deal-table, and impatiently tapping his 
boot with a riding-whip, was no less a 
personage than the Squire of Harting- 
ton. 

Jack had caught a glimpse of his 
honor the night before on the heath, 
under circumstances which, even now, 
brought a smile to his lips, and which, 
incidentally, had made the poor of 
Brassington richer by fifty guineas. 

For a moment he hesitated whether 
he would go in or no. He had been 
masked during that incident, of course, 
and knew not even the A B C of fear. 
His daredevil spirit of fun and ad- 
venture quickly gained the upper hand, 
and the next moment he had greeted 
his honor with all the courtly grace he 
had at command. 

Sir Humphrey looked at him keenly 
for a moment or two. 

“Your servant, sir!” he said, return- 
ing the salutation. 

Sir Humphrey was in no hurry. He 
passed the time of day with this well- 
looking stranger, he talked of the 
weather and the rains on the moor, the 
bad state of the roads and the insuffi- 
ciency of police in the county, of the 


late rebellion and the newest fashion 
in coats. 
Jack Bathurst seemed to fall into 


his mood. He was shrewd enough to 
perceive that Sir Humphrey Challoner 
was in his own estimation playing a 
diplomatic game of cat and mouse, and 
it-much interested Bathurst to know 
what his ultimate purpose might be. 
He had not long to wait; after some 
five minutes of casual conversation, Sir 
Humphrey went straight for his goal. 

“Odd’s life!’ he said, suddenly in- 
terrupting his own flow of small talk, 
“it wonders me how long that rascally 


smith’ll stay away from his work. Ads- 
bud! but he’s a lazy vagabond. What 
say you, sir?” 

“Nay, sir, vou wrong an_ honest 


man,” replied Bathurst; “John Stich is 
a steady worker. Shall I call him for 
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you? 
tage.” 

“Nay, I thank you, sir. 
can wait. Truth to tell,” added his 
honor carelessly, “’twas not black- 
smith’s work I needed, but his help in 
a trifling matter of business.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“You'll be surprised, perhaps, at my 
question, sir, but have you ever heard 
mention of that fellow, Beau Bro- 
cade ?” 

“Oh, vaguely.” 

“A highwayman, sir, and a consum- 
mate rogue, yet your honest John Stich 
is said to be his friend.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Now, an you'll believe me, sir, I 
have a mind to speak with the rascal.” 

“Indeed? Then you are bolder than 
most, sir,” said Jack cheerfully. He 
was really beginning to wonder what 
the Squire of Hartington was driving 
at. 

“T have a score to settle with him, 
and a business to propose; and I can- 
not decide which course to adopt. I 
wonder now what an independent gen- 
tleman like yourself would advise me 
to do.” 

“T should be proud to serve you with 
advice, sir, since you desire it.” 

“Well, as I have said, I have a score 
to settle with the rogue. He stole fifty 
guineas from me last night.” 

“Ah; me!” sighed Jack, with a mel- 
ancholy shake of the head. 

“IT saw the rogue, sir,” said Sir 
Humphrey, glancing significantly at the 
young man; “saw him clearly by the 
light of my carriage lanthorns. He 
was masked, of course, but I’d know 
him anywhere, and could denounce him 
to-morrow.” 

Sir Humphrey had looked the young 
man squarely in the face while he ut- 
tered his threat, but had seen nothing 
there, save the merriest, the most light- 
hearted of smiles. 

“T can scarce advise you, sir,” said 
Bathurst, still smiling, ‘unless I know 
the business as well.” 

“Well, sir, you know of old Lady 
Rounce, do you not? The meanest, 


I know my way about his cot- 


My purpose 


ugliest old witch in the county, eh? 
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Well, she is on her way to London, 
and carries with her a mass of money, 
wrung from her miserable tenants.” 

“Faith, sir, you paint a most entran- 
cing picture of the lady!” 

“Now, an that rascal, Beau Brocade, 
were willing to serve me, he could at 
one stroke save his own neck from the 
gallows, enrich himself, right the inno- 
cent, and confound the wicked old 
woman.” 

“And how could this galaxy of noble 
deeds be accomplished at one stroke, 
sir?” 

“Her ladyship’s coach will pass over 
the heath to-night. It should be at 
the crossroads soon. There will be all 
the old harridan’s money and jewels 
to be got out of it.” 

“Of course.” 

“And also a packet of love-letters, 
which, doubtless, will be hidden away 
in the receptacle beneath the seat.” 

“Letters?” queried Bathurst. “Hm! 
I doubt me if love-letters would tempt 
a gentleman of the road.” 

“Nay, sir,’ replied his honor, now 
dropping his voice to a_ confidential 
whisper, “these letters which if pub- 
lished would compromise an _ artless 
young lady, whom old Lady Rounce 
pursues with her hatred and spite. 
Now, I would give a hundred guineas 
to any person who will bring me those 
letters at the Moorhen to-morrow. 
Surely, to a gentleman of the road, the 
game would be worth the candle. 
What think you of it, sir?” 

“*Tis somewhat difficult to advise,” 
said Bathurst meditatively. 

“Ah, well!” said Sir Humphrey, with 
affected indifference, “’tis really not 
much to me. On the whole, perhaps, 
I would prefer to deliver the rascal into 
the hands of my friend, Squire West, at 
Brassington, Anyway, I have the night 
to think the matter over—’tis too late 
now to wait for that lout, John Stich. 
I would have preferred to have had 
your advice, sir. I dare say ’tis diffi- 
cult to give—and you a stranger, too. 
I would have liked to save a young girl 
from the clutches of that old witch, 
Lady Rounce, and if Beau Brocade 
rendered me that service, I'd be tempted 
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to hold my tongue about him. Ile 
should have the hundred guineas to- 
morrow, and have naught to fear from 
me, if he brought me those letters. 
Good day to you, sir—proud to have 
met you. No, I'll not wait for John 


Stich. Is this your horse? Pretty 
creature. Good day, sir—good day!” 
His honor was extremely conde- 


scending and pleasant. He bowed very 
politely to Bathurst, patted the beauti- 
ful chestnut horse, and showed no 
further desire to talk with John Stich. 
Bathurst, with a frown on his hand- 
some face, watched the Squire of Hart- 
ington’s burly figure disappear round 
the bend in the road. 

“T wonder now,” he mused, “what 
mischief he’s brewing? He seemed to 
me up to no good. I suppose he 
guessed who I was.” 

While he stood there watching, John 
Stich quickly entered the forge from 
the rear, 

“I was in the cottage, captain,” he 
said. “My mother was serving the la- 
dies with some milk. But just now 
I saw Sir Humphrey Challoner walk- 
ing away from the forge. I feared he 
might see you.” 

“He did see me, honest friend,” said 
Jack lightly. “His honor and I have 
just had a long and animated conversa- 
tion together.” 

“Great heavens! the man is furious 
with you, captain,” said the smith, with 
genuine anxiety in his gruff voice; “he 


saw you distinctly on the heath last 
night. He may have recognized you 
to-day !” 


“He did recognize me.” 

“And may be brewing the devil’s 
own mischief against you.” 

“Oh, ho!” laughed the young man, 
with a careless shrug of the shoulders. 
“Against me? Well, you know, honest 
John, I am bound to end on the gal- 
lows.” 

“But you'll not go on the heath to- 
night, captain,” pleaded the smith, with 
a tremor in his voice. 

“Ave! that I will, John Stich,” re- 
joined Bathurst, with a careless laugh, 
which now had an unmistakable ring of 
bitterness in it. “To stop a coach, to 


lift a purse, that’s my business. Aye, 
I'll to the heath, friend; ‘tis my only 
home, you know, ere I find a resting- 
place on the gallows yonder.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


John Stich ventured no further op- 
position, well knowing the reckless 
spirit which his own quiet devotion was 
powerless to keep in check. Moreover, 
Lady Patience, closely followed by the 
ever-faithful Betty, had just entered by 
the door that gave from the yard. 

“T was wondering, honest Stich,” she 
said, “if my coach were yet in sight. 
Meseems the horses must have had 
sufficient rest by now.” 

“T’'ll just see, my lady,” said John. 

At the first sound of her low, musical 
voice, Bathurst had turned to her, and 
now his eyes rested with undisguised 
admiration on her graceful figure, dim- 
ly outlined in the fast-gathering shad- 
ows. She, too, caught sight of him, 
and sorely against her will a vivid blush 
mounted to her cheeks. She pulled her 
cloak close to her, partly to hide the 
white rose that nestled in her belt. 

Thus there was an instant’s silent 
pause, during which two hearts, both 
young, both ardent and imbued with the 
spirit of romance, beat—unknown to 
one another—in perfect unison. 

The next moment Stich, who had 
been busy with his work, looked up in 
sudden alarm. 

“The soldiers!” he said briefly. ‘All 
running—-the sergeant’s at the head o’ 
them, and some of the shepherds at 
their heels.” 

At first Patience did not understand 
where the actual danger lay. 

“My brother!” she gasped, terrified. 

But a look from Bathurst reassured 
her. 

“Absolutely safe,” he said quickly 
and decisively. “A hiding-place known 
to no one but me. I give your lady- 
ship my word of honor that there is 
not the remotest danger for him.” 

She felt all her terror vanishing. But 
these few words spoken to comfort her 
went nigh to costing Bathurst dear. In 
those few brief seconds he had lost 
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the opportunity of jumping on Jack o’ 
Lantern back, and getting well away 
before the soldiers had reached the en- 
trance of the forge and effectually 
barred his chance of escape. 

As it was, he had only just undone 
the halter, and before he had time to 
lead Jack o’ Lantern out, the voice of 
the sergeant was heard quite close to 
the doorway, shouting breathlessly: 

“Forward! quick! arrest that man!” 

“My sword, John, for your life!” 
was Bathurst’s ready answer to the 
challenge. 

Stich darted to a corner of the forge. 
Lady Patience gave a quick, short 
gasp; she had suddenly realized that 
for some reason, which she could not 
quite fathom, the man who had so 
pluckily saved her brother from the sol- 
diers an hour ago was himself now in 
imminent danger. 

Jack snatched eagerly the sword 
which the smith was holding out to 
him, and resting the point of the blade 
on the ground before him, he tested 
with evident satisfaction the temper of 
the steel. Not a moment too soon this, 
for already the sergeant, running, pant- 
ing, infuriated by the trick played upon 
him, had appeared in the doorway, 
closely followed by two of his men. 

Caught like a rat in a hole, Jack was 
prepared to fight. 

“Odd’s my life!’ he said merrily; 
“tis my friend the sergeant.” 

“You sent me on a fool’s errand,” 
shouted the latter as loudly as his scant 
breath would allow, “and ’tis my belief 
you are one of them rebel lords your- 
self; at any rate, you shall give an ac- 
count of yourself before the magistrate. 
And if the smith dares to interfere, he 
does so at his peril,’ he added, seeing 
that John Stich had seized his hammer, 
and was handling it ominously, fully 
prepared to resist the established au- 
thority on behalf of his friend. 

But while the sergeant parleyed, Jack, 
with the rapid, keen eve of a practised 
fencer, and the wary glance of a child 
of the moor, had taken note of every 
advantage, however slight, which his 
present precarious position had left 
him. 
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The sergeant and two men were in 
the doorway, momentarily pausing in 
order to recover their breath. Three 
more of the squad were running for- 
ward, along the road, but were still 
some little distance off, and it would 
be a few minutes before they reached 
the smithy. 

Farther on still there were the oth- 
ers, at present appearing only as scarlet 
dots on the heath. 

It had taken Jack Bathurst only a 
couple of seconds to note all these de- 
tails. Luck so far favored him, that 
for the next minute or two at least he 
would only have to deal with the 
sergeant and two soldiers. 

“Into it, my men! Arrest him, in 
the name of the king!’ shouted the 
sergeant, and the two soldiers, grasping 
their bayonets, made a rush for the in- 
terior of the shed, ready to surround 
Jack and his horse. 

But quick as a lightning-flash Bath- 
urst gave Jack o’ Lantern a slight prick 
in the ribs with his sword. The nerv- 
ous creature, already rendered restive 
by the sudden noise, began to plunge 
and rear, and thus, as his master had 
hoped, scattered the group of assail- 
ants momentarily away from the vi- 
cinity of his hoofs. 

This gave the young man the de- 
sired opportunity. Nimble as a fox 
when hotly pursued, he stepped back, 
and, with one bound, took up a posi- 
tion on the top of a solid oak table, 
which stood in the deep shadow caused 
by the doorway, thus, for the moment, 
leaving Jack o’ Lantern as a barrier be- 
tween himself and his enemies. 

“Friend Stich,” he shouted from this 
exalted height, “do you stand by the 
ladies. Stir not from their side, what- 
ever happens, or interfere ’tween me 
and the soldiers at your peril.” 

He had wrapped the thick capes of 
his heavy cloth coat round his left arm; 
the folds of it hung down to his feet, 
forming a shield round the lower part 
of his figure. 

Already the soldiers had recovered 
from the short panic caused by Jack 
o’ Lantern’s timely rearing. One of 


them now seized the horse by the bridle 

















and led him out into the open, thus ex- 
posing Bathurst more fully to the on- 
slaught of their bayonets. 

Jack was fully prepared for them, 
and as soon as the sergeant had given 
the order to attack, his steel began to 
dart in and out of the gloom like some 
live snake, with tongue of steel. 

This was mere child’s play to him; 
already one of the men had an ugly 
gash in his cheek, and the next mo- 
ment saw the sergeant reeling back- 
ward, with a_ well-directed thrust 
through his right arm, 

But easy and exciting as was this 
brilliant sword-play, it could not in the 
long run be of much avail. Hardly 
had the sergeant fallen back, than three 
also hot and furious, 
rushing in to reenforce their 
comrades. Bathurst had in his day 
been counted the finest fencer in Eng- 
land, his wrist was as fresh and strong 
as the steel which he held, but the 
odds were beginning to accumulate 
against him. 

Five men in the shed, and the -oth- 
ers could not be very far away! 

Jack was standing far back on the 
table, entrenched between the wall on 
one side and the furnace on the other, 
and every time one of the soldiers ven- 
tured too near, his sword would dart 
out of the gloom. It seemed like a 
living creature of fire and steel, so quick 
and bold were his feints and parries, 
his sudden attacks in quarte and sixte, 
and all the while he kept one eye upon 
the open moor, where Jack o’ Lantern, 
quivering with impatience, stood paw- 
ing the ground and sniffing the keen 
evening air, ready to carry his mas- 
ter away, out upon the heath, ‘out of 
sight and out of danger. Obviously the 
unequal contest could not last much 
l Jack knew that as well as any 


ore S&S yIdiers, 
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ionger, 
one. 
The sergeant, too, was ready to seize 
his best opportunity. Though he was 
wounded, and bleeding profusely, he 
had set his heart on the capture of this 
mysterious stranger, and, having cast 
glance on the open moor beyond, he 
saw, with renewed zest, two more of 
his men hurrying along. With all the 
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strength he had left, he shouted to them 
to come on, and then turned to en- 
courage the others. 

But Jack, too, had seen and under- 
stood. He was neither tired nor hurt, 
but two more men against him would 
inevitably prove. his undoing. Already 
he could hear the shouts of the soldiers 
hurrying in response to their sergeant’s 
call. The next minute they would be 
in the forge. 

A sudden change of tactics led two 
of his assailants to venture nearer than 
they had done hitherto; he drew back 
into the shadows, and they, fired by the 
lust of capture, under the impression 
that he was at last exhausted, ventured 
nearer and nearer still. Already they 
were leaning over the edge of the table, 
one man was thrusting at Bathurst’s 
legs, when the latter, with a rapidity 
that seemed quicker than a flash of 
lightning, disengaged his left arm from 
his heavy coat, and with both hands 
threw it right over the heads of the 
two men; before they had time to re- 
lease themselves from its folds, Jack, 
with one bound, was off the table, and 
the next instant he had torn open the 
door of the furnace and dragged out 
the huge iron poker with which the 
smith raked his fire, and, with a cry of 
triumph, slung this new and formida- 
ble weapon high over his head. 

The effect of this sudden move was 
one of uncontrollable panic; the red- 
hot metal, as he swung it over his head, 
dropped a far-reaching shower of 
burning sparks; soldiers and sergeant 
all drew back instinctively, and Jack, 
still brandishing his weapon, reached 
the entrance and was out in the open 
before any one dared to stop him. 

There he flung the great, glowing 
thing in the direction of his assailants, 
who even now were rallying to the at- 
tack. 

But the moment had been precious 
to Bathurst, and Jack o’ Lantern was 
a king among horses. Without use of 
stirrup or rein, Jack, like the true child 
of the wild moor that he was, flung 
himself upon the beautiful creature’s 
back. 

Thus Patience saw him, for one brief 
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second, framed in the doorway of the 
forge, the last rays of the setting sun 
forming a background of crimson and 
gold for his slim, upright figure and 
the brown curls on his head. 

It was but a moment’s vision, but 
one she would carry enshrined in her 
memory through all the years to come. 
His eyes, large, glowing, magnetic, met 
hers in a flash, and hers, bright with 
unshed tears, met his in quick response. 

“Soldiers,” he shouted, as he rode 
away, “an you think I am a rebel lord, 
then after me, quick, while I ride to- 
ward the sunset!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Beau Brocade drew rein on the spur 
of the hill. He had galloped all the 
way from the forge, out toward the 
sunset, then on, ever on, over gorse 
and bracken, on red, sandy soil and 
soft carpet of ling, on, still on. 

Awesome, silent, majestic, the great 
moor was at peace. 

Beau Brocade stretched out both 
arms and sighed in an agony of long- 
ing. Fire was in his veins, a burning 
thirst in his heart for something he 
dared not define. 

He would have bartered his very soul 
at this moment to undo the past few 
years. To be once more Jack Bathurst 
of his majesty’s regiment of guards, 
before one evening’s mistake ruined 
the whole of his life. A quarrel over 
a game of cards, a sudden blind, un- 
reasoning rage, a blow against his su- 
perior officer, and this same Jack Bath- 
urst, the dandy-about-town, the gallant, 
enthusiastic, promising young soldier, 
was degraded from his military rank, 
and thrown resourceless, disgraced, 
banished, upon a merciless world, that 
has neither pity nor pardon for failures 
or mistakes. 

Jack Bathurst looked the future that 
was before him squarely in the face, 
then chose the life of the outlaw, with 
a price upon his head. Aye! and 
forced that life to yield to him its full 
measure of delights: the rough, stormy 
nights on the moor; the wild gallops 
over gorse and bramble, with the keen 


nor'wester lashing his face and whip- 
ping up his blood, and with a posse 
of soldiers at his heels—the devil-may- 
care, mad, merry existence of the out- 
law, who cuts a purse by night, and 
carries his life on his saddle-bow! 

This he chose, and more, for he 
chose the love of the poor for miles 
around, the blessings spoken by suffer- 
ing-and patient lips upon the name of 
the highwayman, of Beau Brocade who 
took from the rich at risk of his life, 
in order to give to the needy. 

How long he rested there on the spur 
of the hill he could not afterward have 
told. It may have been a few seconds, 
perhaps it was an eternity. 

A new and strange happiness filled 
his being and set his brain and sinews 
on fire; a happiness so great that his 
heart well-nigh broke with the burden 
of it, and the bitter longing for what 
could never be. 

The cry of a moorhen, thrice re- 
peated at intervals, roused him from his 
dreams. 

“John Stich!’ he murmured. “I 
wonder, now, what brings him out to- 
night!” 

And, with a final sigh of deep re- 
gret and a defiant toss of the head, 
Beau Brocade turned Jack o’ Lan- 
tern’s head northward, whence the cry 
had come. 

Soon the sensitive ears of the high- 
wayman, accustomed to every sound, 
had perceived heavy footsteps on the 
unbeaten track, and presently a burly 
figure detached itself from the darkness 
beyond, and came rapidly forward. 

“Odd’s my life! but it’s friend John,” 
said Beau Brocade, with a great show 
of severity. ‘“Zounds! but this is rank 
insubordination! How dare you fol- 
low me on the heath, you villain, and 
leave your noble guest unprotected? 
What ?” 

“His lordship is safe enough, cap- 
tain,” said the smith, who at sight of 
the young man had heaved an obvious 
sigh of relief, “and I could not rest 
until I’d seen you again.” 

“Faith! you can’t do that in this con- 
founded mist, eh, John?” quoth Bath- 
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urst lightly. But his fresh young voice 
had softened with a quaint tenderness, 
while he looked down smiling at the 
upturned face of his devoted friend. 

“Well, what about my friend, the 
sergeant, and the soldiers, eh?” he 
added gaily. 

“Oh, the sergeant is too sick to 
speak,” rejoined the smith earnestly, 
“but the men vow you're a rebel lord. 
Those that were fit.walked down to 
Brassington directly after you left; one 
man who was wounded in the arm 
started for Aldwark; they’ve gone to 
get help, captain, either more soldiers 
or loafers from the villages, who may 
be tempted by the reward. They'll 
scour this heath for you from Aldwark 
to the crossroads, and from Brassing- 
ton to Wirksworth, and- % 

“And so much the better, friend 
Stich, for while they hunt for me, his 
lordship will be safe. Let them after 
me, and leave fer brother in peace. 
And then, John, when he is safe, per- 
haps I may see her smile once more. 
Heigh-ho! A fool am I, friend! A 
fool, I tell thee, fit for the gallows-tree 
outside thy forge!” 

There was a moment’s pause, while 
Bathurst made a visible effort to con- 
trol his excitement. Then he said more 
calmly : 

“I pray thee let me be to-night. I 
swear to thee I'll do no harm. I'll 
see thee in the morn, John. I'll be safe 
—never fear!” 

John Stich sighed. He knew that 
further protest was useless. Already 
Beau Brocade had turned Jack o’ Lan- 
tern’s head once more toward the crest 
of the hill. The smith waited awhile, 
listening while he could to the sound 
of the horse’s hoofs on the rain-sodden 
earth. 

Suddenly it seemed to him as if far 
away he could hear the creaking of 
wheels on the distant Wirksworth 
Road. The air was so still that pres- 
ently he could hear it quite distinctly. 
"Twas her ladyship’s coach, no: doubt, 
plying its slow, wearying way along 
the quaggy road. 

The smith took to blaming himself 
that he had kept her ladyship’s journey 
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a secret from Beau Brocade. The 
latter was a monarch on the heath; he 
would have kept footpads at bay, 
watched and guarded the ‘coach, and 
seen it, mayhap, safely as far as Wirks- 
worth. 

Never for a moment did the slight- 
est fear cross the smith’s mind that the 
notorious highwayman would — stop 
Lady Patience’s coach. Still, a warn- 
ing would not have come amiss. Per- 
haps it was not too late. 

John started to run, and had cov- 
ered nearly a mile, when suddenly he 
heard a shout, which made his honest 
heart almost stop in its beating, a shout, 
followed by two pistol-shots in rapid 
succession, 

The shout had rung out clear and 
distinct in the fresh, lusty voice of Beau 
Brocade: 

“Stand and deliver!” 

John dared not think what the pistol- 
shots had meant. 

With elbows now pressed to his sides, 
he began running at a wild gallop along 
the rough, unbeaten track, toward the 
point whence shots and shout had come, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The jolting of the carriage along 
the quaggy road had been well-nigh 
unendurable. Mistress Betty was groan- 
ing audibly. But Lady Patience, with 
her fair head resting against the 
cushions, was forgetting all bodily ail- 
ments, while absorbed in mental visions 
that flitted, swift and ever-changing, be- 
fore her excited brain. 

Suddenly a jerk, more vigorous than 
before, roused Patience from her half- 
wakeful dreams. The heavy coach had 
seemed to take a plunge on its side, 
there was fearful creaking and much 
swearing from the driver’s box, a shout 
or two, panting efforts on the part of 
the horses, and finally the vehicle came 
to a complete standstill. 

Mistress Betty had started up in 
alarm. 

“Lud preserve us!” she shouted, put- 
ting a very sleepy head out of the car- 
riage window. “What’s the matter 
now, Thomas?” 
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“We be stuck in a quagmire,” mut- 
tered the latter worthy, vainly trying 
to smother more forcible language out 
of respect for her ladyship’s presence. 

Timothy, the groom, had dismounted. 
Lanthorn in hand he was examining 
the cause of the catastrophe. 

“Ts it serious, Timothy?” 
Lady Patience anxiously. 

“T hope not, my lady. The axle is 
caked with mud on this side, and we 
do seem stuck in some kind of morass.” 

Thomas, with many more suppressed 
oaths, had got down from his box, and 
had brought a second lanthorn round 
to the back of the coach, where Tim- 
othy had already started scraping 
shovelfuls of inky mud from the axle 
of the off-wheel. 

It was at this moment, and when the 
two men were intent upon their work, 
that a voice, loud and distinct, sud- 
denly shouted behind them: 

“Stand and deliver!” 

Thomas, who was of a timorous dis- 
position, dropped the lanthorn he held, 
and, in his fright, knocked over the 
other, which was on the ground. 
When, therefore, the highwayman’s 
well-known challenge rang out in the 
night, he threw up both hands, in or- 
der to testify to his peaceful inten- 
tions, but Timothy, who was younger 
and more audacious, drew a couple 
of pistols from his belt, and, at all 
hazards, fired them off, one after the 
other, in the direction whence had come 
the challenge. The next moment he 
felt a vigorous blow on his wrists, and 
the pistols flew out of his hands. 

“Hands up, or I shoot!” 

Thomas was already on his knees. 
Timothy, thus disarmed, thought it 
more prudent to follow suit. 

From within the coach could be heard 
Mistress Betty’s shrill and_ terrified 
voice: 

“Nay, nay, your ladyship shall not 
go!” followed by her ladyship’s per- 
emptory command: 

“Silence, child, let me go! 
within an you are afraid.” 

There was a moment’s silence, for, 
at the sound of her voice, Beau Bro- 
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cade had started, then he leaned for- 
ward on his horse, listening with all his 
might, wondering if, indeed, his ears 
had not misled him; if ’twas not a 
dream-voice that came to him out of 
the gloom. 

“Have I the honor of addressing 
Lady Rounce?” he murmured mechan- 
ically. 

At this moment the darkness, which 
up to now had been intense, began 
slowly to give place to a faint, silvery 
light. The moon, pale and hazy, tried 
to pierce the mist that still enveloped 
her as with a cold, blue mantle, and 
one bv one tipped blackthorn and gorse 


with a cluster of shimmering  dia- 
monds. 

But to Beau Brocade the dim radi- 
ance of the moon, shy and_ golden 


through her veil of mist, only revealed 
one great, one wonderful picture—that 
of his dream made real, of his heavenly 
vision come down to earth, the picture 
of her stepping out of the coach that 
she might speak to him. 

She came forward quickly, and the 
hood flew back from her face. She 
was looking at him with a half-puzzled, 
half-haughty expression in her eyes, 
and Beau Brocade thought he had 
never seen eyes that were so deeply 
blue. He murmured her name: 

“The Lady Patience!” 

“Nay, sir, since you know my name,” 
she said, with a quaint, almost defiant 
toss of her small, graceful head, “I 
pray you, whoever you may be, to let 
me depart in peace. she added, 
holding a heavy purse out to him, “I 
have brought you what money I have. 
Will you take it and let me go?” 

But he dared not speak. He longed 
to turn Jack o’ Lantern’s head, and to 
gallop away quickly out of her sight, 
before she had recognized him and 
learned that the man on whom she had 
looked with such tender pity and with 
such glowing admiration, was the high- 
way robber, the outlaw, the notorious 
thief. Yet so potent was the spell of 
her voice, the moist shimmer of her 
lips, the depth and glitter af her blue 
eyes, that he felt as if iron fetters held 
him fast to the ground, there enchained 
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before her until at least she should 
speak again. 

He dismounted, and she stepped a 
little closer to him, so close now that 
had he stretched out his hand he might 
have touched her cloak, or even those 
white finger-tips which—— 

“Believe me, sir,” she said a little im- 
patiently, seeing that he did not speak, 
“I give you all I have freely an you 
molest me no more. I have urgent, 
very urgent business in London, which 
brooks of no delay. Nindly allow my 
men to go free.” 

She was pleading now, all the haugh- 
tiness vanished from her face. Her 
voice, too, shook perceptibly; the tall, 
silent figure before her was beginning 
to frighten her. 

She seemed to Wait for his reply, 
and at last, in a low voice which he 
tried to disguise, he murmured: 

“Madam, I entreat you, have no 
fear! Delieve me, I would sooner 
never see the sun set again than cause 
you even one short moment’s anxiety.” 

Again that quaint, puzzled look came 
into her eyes; she looked at the black 
mask that hid his face as if she would 
penetrate the secret which it kept. 

“Will you not take this purse?” she 
asked. 

“Nay, I will not take the purse, fair 
lady,” he said, still speaking very low, 
“but I would fain, an you would per- 
mit it, hold but for one instant your 
tiny hand in mine. Will you not let 
me: 

The impulse was irresistible, the de- 

ire to hold her hand so strong, that 
e had no power to combat it. She 
seemed puzzled and not a little fright- 
ened, but neither haughty nor resent- 
ful at his presumption. 

Timothy and Thomas had retreated 
to a safer position, out of sight behind 
the huge vehicle, and inside the coach 
Betty was cowering in terror. They 
stood alone, these two, away from all 
the world, in a land all their own, a 
land of dreams, of poetry and romance, 
where men died for a look from 
woman's eyes, and conquered the uni- 
verse for a smile. 

“Will you not let me?” he pleaded. 
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And instinctively his voice trembled in 
the pleading, and there came back to 
her mind the memory of this same 
voice, young and tender, as she had 
heard it in the forge. But she would 
not let him know that she had guessed. 

“Sir,” she said, with sudden, unac- 
countable shyness, ‘“‘you have over- 
powered my men, they are but loutish 
cowards, and you are heavily armed. 
I am a defenseless woman. How can 
I refuse, if you command ?” 

He took the pistols from his belt and 
laid them on the ground at her feet. 

“Nay, fair lady,” he said, “there is 
no question of command. See, I am 
unarmed now, and your men are free. 
Give them the word, and I'll not stir 
1and or foot till you have worked your 
will with me. You see ’tis I] am at your 
mercy, yet I still crave to hold your 
hand—for one moment—in mine.” 

For one second more she hesitated ; 
then she gave him her hand. 

“Why, how it trembles!” he said, 
“like some tiny, frightened bird. See, 
how white it looks in my rough, brown 
hand. You are not afraid?” 

“Afraid? Oh, no! But—but the 
hour is late. I pray you let me de- 
part. I must not tarry, for so much 
depends upon my journey. I pray you 
let me go.” 

“No, no, don’t go,” he pleaded, cling- 
ing to the little hand, whose cool touch 
had made his every sense reel, “don't 
go—not just yet. See how glorious is 
the moon above those distant hills, and 
the mist-laden air which makes your 
hair glisten with a thousand diamonds, 
while I, poor fool, holding your cool, 
white hand in mine, stand here gazing 
on a vision that whispers to me of 
things which can never, never be. No, 
don’t go just yet.” 

A strange excitement seemed to per- 
vade him, madness was in his veins. 
He longed to seize her, to lift her up 
on Jack o’ Lantern’s back and gallop 
away with her over the moor. 

Perhaps she, too, felt this excitement 
gradually creeping over her; she tried 
to withdraw her hand, but he would 
not let it go. To her also there came 
the sense of unreality, of a vision of 
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dreamland wherein no one dwelt but 
she and this one man, where no sound 
came save that of his voice, rugged 
and tender, which brought tears of joy 
and pity to her eyes. 

In the grass at her feet a cricket be- 
gan to chirp, and suddenly, from a lit- 
tle distance, there came the quaint, 
sweet sound of a_shepherd’s pipe, 
plaving an old-time rigadoon. 

“Hark!” she whispered. 

The sound came nearer and nearer; 
she loved to hear the faint, elusive 
echo, the fairy accompaniment to her 
own dreamlike mood. 

“What a sweet tune,” she murmured, 
as instinctively her foot began tapping 
the measure on the ground. “I mind it 
well. How oft have I danced to it be- 
neath the May-pole.” 

“Will you then dance it with me to- 
night ?” 

“Nay, sir. You do but jest.” 

“T was never more earnest in my 
life!” he vowed, with that gay, mad, 


merry laugh of his. “A dance with 
you here in the moonlight. Aye, a 


dance in the midst of my dreams.” 

“But indeed, indeed, sir,’ she pleaded, 
“the hour is late, and my business in 
London is very urgent.” 

“Nay, ten minutes for this dance will 
not much delay your journey, and I 
swear by your sweet eves that after that 
you shall go unmolested.” 

“And if I refuse?” she murmured. 

“Then will I uproot the trees, break 
the carriage that bears vou away, tear 
up the heath, and murder yon knaves! 
God in heaven only knows what I 
would not do an you refuse!” 

“No, no, sir, I pray you,” she said, 
alarmed at his vehemence, puzzled, fas- 
cinated, carried away by his wild, reck- 
less mood, and the potent spell of the 
witching moon. “Nay! how can I re- 
fuse? I am in your power, and must 
do as you bid me. An you really wish 
for a dance——” 

She allowed him to lead her away 
to a short distance off the beaten track, 
there, where a carpet of ling and grass, 
and walls of bramble and gorse formed 
a ballroom fit for gods and goddesses 
to dance in. At the farther end of this 
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clearing, the quaint, shriveled figure of 
Jock Miggs the shepherd had just come 
into view. At a little distance to the 
left and close to the roadside there was 
a small wooden shed, and beyond it a 
pen used by the shepherds as a shelter 
on rough nights, when tending their 
sheep on the heath. 

For the moment the pen was empty, 
and Jock Miggs was evidently making 
his way to the hut, for a few hours’ 
sleep, and had been playing his pipe 
for the sake of company. 

“Aye! a dance here!” said Beau 
3rocade, “with the moon and stars to 
light us, a shepherd to play the tune, 
and the sprites that haunt the heath 
for company! What ho, there, friend 
shepherd!” he shouted to Miggs. 

The worthy Jock caught sight of the 
two figures standing in the center of the 
clearing not twenty paces away from 
him. 


“Lud have mercy upon me!” he 
gasped. “Robbery! Violence! Mur- 
der!” 


“Nay, friend! only merrymaking!” 
quoth Beau Brocade gaily. ‘We want 
to dance upon this heath, and you to 
play the tune for us. And here is the 
wherewithal to set your pipe in tune.” 

He threw a heavy purse across to 
Miggs, who, still muttering something 
about lunatics on the heath, slowly 
stooped and picked it up. 

“Guineas!” he muttered, weighing it 
in his hand; “guineas, as I live! 
Guineas for playing a dance tune. Nay, 
sir, you’re mad, sure enough!” 

“Wilt play the tune, - shepherd?” 
shouted Beau Brocade, in wild impa- 
tience. 

Jock Miggs settled himself down on 
a clump of grass-covered earth, and 
stolidly began piping the same old-time 
rigadoon. These were a pair of luna- 
tics for sure, but since the gentleman 
had paid for this extraordinary pleas- 
ure, twas not for a poor shepherd to 
refuse to earn a few honest guineas. 

Beau Brocade bowed to his lady, 
with all the courtly grace of a town 
gallant. 

“Madam! humble and 


your most 


most obedient servant!” 

















As in a dream, Patience began to 
tread the measure. It was all so 
strange, so unreal; surely this was a 
dream, and she would wake anon. 

She felt like a creature of some 
other world, a witch, mayhap, dancing 
a wild saraband, with this man, her 
lord and master, a mad, merry sprite 
who had arranged this moonlit Sabbath. 

How long it lasted neither of them 
could tell. The honey-colored moon 
lighted them all the while; the blue 
mist wrapped them as*in a mystic veil. 
Still they danced on. 

Oh, that mad, merry hour! why did 
it ever cease? 

A wild shriek, twice repeated, 
brought them both to a standstill. 

She with heart beating, and hand 
pressed to her panting bosom, was un- 
able to stir. While the excitement kept 
her up she had danced, but now with 
that piercing shriek the dream had van- 
ished, and she was back on earth once 
more. 

“What was that?” 

Thomas and Timothy, attracted by 
the strange spectacle, had gradually 
crept up to the clearing, and through a 
clump of gorse and bracken had been 
watching the weird, midnight dance. 
On the farther side, and close to Jock 
Miggs, John Stich had been standing 
in the shadow of a thorn-bush. He had 
been running all the way, ever since 
he heard the two pistol-shots. Amazed 
at the strange sight that met his honest 
eves, he had not dared to interfere. 

Betty alone, terrified and not a little 
sulky, had remained in the coach. It 
was her shrieks that roused the specta- 
tors and performers of this fantasy on 
the heath. 

“My lady! my lady!” screamed Betty 
once more at the top of her voice. 

Then, all of a sudden, Patience un- 
derstood. Fairy-land had indeed van- 
ished. The awful reality came upon 
her with appalling cruelty. 

But already Jack Bathurst had 
bounded across the clearing, closely 
followed by John Stich. Patience’s cry 
of mad, terror-stricken appeal had gone 
straight to his brain, and dissipated in 
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the fraction of a second the reckless 
excitement of the past hour. 

His keen, quick eye had already 
sighted the smith. 

“After me, John!” he commanded, 
“and run for your life.” 

When the two men had fought their 
way through the clumps of gorse and 
bracken which screened the clearing 
from the road, they were just in time to 
see a man quickly mounting a dark- 
brown horse, which stood some twenty 
yards in front of the coach. 

The carriage door nearest to them 
was open, and poor Mistress Betty lay 
on the ground close beside it, still 
screaming at the top of her voice. 

With one bound Beau Brocade had 
reached Jack o’ Lantern, who, accus- 
tomed to his unfettered life on the 
heath, had quietly roamed about at will, 
patiently waiting for his master’s call. 
The young man was unarmed, since he 
had placed his pistols awhile ago at 
Patience’s feet, but Jack o’ Lantern 
was swift-footed as the deer, and would 
overtake any strange horseman easily. 

Beau Brocade’s hand was on _ his 
horse’s bridle, and there were barely a 
few yards between him and the mys- 
terious horseman, who was preparing 
to gallop away, when the latter turned 
and, suddenly pointing a pistol at his 
pursuer, fired two shots in rapid suc- 
cession. 

The young man did not stop at once. 
He clutched Jack o’ Lantern’s bridle 
and tried to mount, but he staggered, 
and almost fell. 

“After him, John,” he cried, in a 
hoarse voice, as, staggering once more, 
he fell upon one knee. “After him, 
quick! take Jack o’ Lantern! don't 
mind me!” 

John had no need to be told twice. 
He seized the horse’s bridle and swung 
himself into the saddle as quickly as he 
could. 

3ut these few seconds had given the 
horseman a sufficient start. Although 
the moon was bright, the mist was 
thick, and the bracken and _ thorn- 
bushes very dense on the other side of 
the road. Already he had disappeared 
from view, and John’s ears and eyes 
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were not so keen as those of Beau 

Brocade, the highwayman, the wounded 
db e 

monarch of the heath. 


CHAPTER. XV. 

Patience’s first thought as soon as 
she reached the road was for Betty; 
she helped the poor girl to her feet, 
and tried to get some coherent explana- 
tion from her. 

“T was listening to the tune, my lady, 
and leaning my head out of the win- 
dow,” moaned Mistress Betty, who was 
more frightened than hurt, ‘when sud- 
denly the carriage door was torn open; 
I was dragged out and left screaming 
on the ground. That’s all I know.” 

But one glance at the interior of the 
coach had revealed the whole awful 
truth. It had been ransacked, and the 
receptacle beneath the cushions, where 
had lain the all-important letters, was 
now obviously empty. 

“The letters! oh, the letters!” 
moaned Patience, in an agony of mis- 
ery and remorse. “Philip, my dear, 
dear one, you entrusted your precious 


life in my hands, and I have proved un- 
worthy of the trust.” 


Her spirit wholly broken by the 
agony of this cruel thought, she cow- 
ered on the step of the carriage, her 
head buried in her hands in a passion 
of heart-broken tears. 

“My lady——” 

She looked down, and by the dim 
light of the moon she saw a figure on 
its knees, dragging itself, with a visibly 
painful effort, slowly toward her. 

In a moment she was on her feet; 
tall, haughty, a world of scorn in her 
eyes, she looked down with horror at 
the prostrate figure before her. 

“Nay, sir!” she said, with icy con- 
tempt; ‘‘an you have a spark of honor 
left in you, take off that mask; let me 
at least see who you are.” 

The agony of shame was more than 
she could bear. She who had deemed 
herself so proud, so strong, that she 
should have been thus fooled, duped, 
tricked, and by this man! this thief! 
this low-class robber who had dared 
to touch her hand! 


Meekly he had obeved her, his own 
proud spirit bent before her grief. 
His face, ashy pale now, and drawn 
with pain and weakness, looked up in 
mute appeal for forgiveness. 

“A poor wretch,” he 
feebly, “whose mad 
whim——”’ 

But she turned from him in bitter 
loathing, drawing herself up to her full 
height, trying by every means in her 
power to show the contempt which she 
felt for him. So absorbed was she in 
her grief and humiliation, in her agony 
of remorse for her broken trust, that 
she did not realize that he was hurt, and 
fainting with loss of blood. 

“You—you——” she 
with horror and contempt. “Nay, I 
pray you do not speak to me. You— 
you have duped and tricked me, and 
I—I——-__ Oh!” she added, with a 
wealth of bitter reproach, “what wrong 
had I or my dear brother done to you 
that you should wish to do him so much 
harm? What price had his enemies set 
upon his head, that you should sell it to 
them ?” 

He tried to interrupt her, for her 
words hurt him ten thousand times 
more than the wound in his ‘shoulder. 
With almost superhuman effort he 
dragged himself to his feet, clinging to 
the bracken to hold himself upright. 

He could scarcely speak now, and 
the seconds were very precious, but 
with infinite gentleness he contrived to 
murmur faintly: 

“Madam, I swear by those sweet lips 
of yours, now turned in afiger against 
me, that you do me grievous wrong. 
My fault, alas, is great! I cannot deny 
it, since in this short, mad hour of the 
dance my eyes were blind and mine 
ears deaf to all save to your own dear 
presence.” 

“Ave! ’twas a clever trick,” she re- 
torted, lashing herself to scorn, wilful- 
ly deaf to the charm of that faint voice, 
turning away from the tender appeal 
of his eyes—“a trick from the begin- 
ning to end! Your chivalry at the 
forge; your role of gallant gentleman 
of the road; the while you plotted with 
a boon companion to rob me of the 


murmured 
and foolish 


murmured, 
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very letters that would have saved my 
brother's life.” 

“Letters? That would have saved 

your brother's life? What letters?” 
' “Nay, sir, I pray you fool me no 
further! Heaven only knows how you 
learned our secret, for I'll vouch that 
John Stich was no traitor. Those let- 
ters were stolen, sir, by your accom- 
plice, while you tricked me into this 
dance.” 

He pulled himself together with a 
vigorous effort of will, forcing himself 
to speak quietly and firmly, conquering 
the faintness and dizziness which were 
rapidly overpowering him. 

\ladam!" he said gently, “dare I 
hope that you will believe me when I 
say that I know naught of those let- 
ters? John Stich, as you know, is loyal 
and true; not even to me would he have 
revealed your secret. Nay, more—it 
seems that I, too, have been tricked to 
further a villain’s ends. Will you not 
try to believe that had I known what 
were, I would have 
guarded them for your sweet sake with 
my last dving breath?” 

“Sir!” she said, a little more calmly, 
“fleaven has given you a gentle voice, 
and the power of tender words, with 
which to cajole women! I would wish 
to believe you, but i 

She was interrupted by the sound of 
voices, those of Thomas and Timothy, 
her men who had kept a lookout for 
John Stich. The next moment the 
smith himself, breathless and panting, 
came into view. . 

“Well?” queried Beau Brocade ex- 
citedly, as John had dis- 
mounted. 

“I’m feared that I’ve lost the scoun- 
drel’s track,” muttered John ruefully. 

“No?” ™ a 

“At first I was in hot pursuit, he gal- 
loping toward Brassington; suddenly 
he seemed to draw rein, and the next 
moment a riderless horse came tearing 
past me, and then disappeared in the 
direction of Aldwark.” 

‘A riderless horse ?” 

“Ave! I thought at first that may- 
he he’d been thrown. I scoured the 
heath for half a mile around, but the 


those letters 


soon as 


mist was so thick in the hollow, and 
there was not a sound. I'd have needed 
a bloodhound to track the rascal down.” 

An exclamation of intense disap- 
pointment escaped from the lips of Lady 
Patience and of Beau Brocade. 

“Do you know who it was, John?’ 
queried the latter. 

“No doubt of that, captain! It 
was Sir Humphrey Challoner, right 
enough.” 

“Sir Humphrey Challoner!” cried 
Patience, in accents of hopeless despair. 
“The man who covets my fortune now 
holds my brother’s life in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

Excited, defiant, she 
turned to Beau Brocade. 

“Nay, sir,” she said, “an you wish 
me to believe that you had no part in 
this villainy, get those letters back for 
me from Sir Humphrey Challoner!” 

He drew himself up to his full 
height, for his pride at least was equal 
to her own. 

“Madam! I swear to you——-” he 
began. He staggered and would have 
fallen, but faithful Stich was nigh, and 
caught him in his arms. 

Then only did she understand and 
realize. . 

“You are hurt, sir,’ she said, as she 
bent over him, her eyes swimming in 
tears, “and I—I knew it not——”’ 

The spell of her voice brought his 
wandering spirit back to earth and to 
her. 

“Aye, hurt, sweet dream!” he mur- 
mured feebly; “deeply wounded by 
those dear lips, which spoke such cruel 
words; but for the rest ‘tis naught. 
Listen,” he added, trying to raise him- 
self and stretching a yearning hand to- 
ward her. “By the tender memory of 
my dream, born this autumn afternoon, 
I swear, sweet lady, that your brother’s 
life shall be safe! While I have one 
drop of blood left in my veins, I will 
protect him.” 

With trembling hand he sought the 
white rose which still lay close to her 
breast; she allowed him to take it, and 
he pressed it to his lips. Then with a 
final effort he drew himself up once 
more, and said loudly and clearly: 


’ 


once more 
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‘By this dear token I swear that 
I will get those letters back for you, 
before the sun has risen twice o'er 
our green-clad hills.” 

“Sir—I 

“Tell me but once that you believe 
me—and I will have the strength that 
moves the mountains.” 

“T believe you, sir,” she said simply. 
“I believe vou absolutely.” 

“Then place your dear hand in 
mine,” he whispered, ‘‘and trust in me.” 

And the last thought of which he was 
conscious was of her cool, white fin- 
gers grasping his fevered hand. Then 
the poor, aching head fell back on 
John’s shoulder, the burning eyes were 
closed ; kindly nature had taken the out- 
cast to her breast, and spread her be- 
neficent mantle of oblivion over his 
weary senses at last. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Master Mittachip, attorney-at-law, 
was in no enviable frame of mind. 

In the small hours of the morning he 
had been aroused from peaceful slum- 
ber by a great disturbance at the “Royal 
George,” in Brassington, where he had 
put up for the night. Sir Humphrey 
Challoner, booted and spurred, but 
alone, on foot, and covered with mud, 
was peremptorily demanding admit- 
tance. 

Since then Master Mittachip had had 
an interview with his employer, where- 
in his honor had expressed the desire 
to speak with Colonel West, Squire of 
Brassington, after he himself had par- 
taken of late breakfast. That inter- 
view had been a very brief one, but it 
had sufficed to show to the lean attor- 
ney that Sir Humphrey’s temper was 
none of the best this morning. 

His honor had desired Master Mitta- 
chip’s presence again, and the latter 
was now making his way slowly back 
to the “Roval George.” 

This second interview was no more 
agreeable than the first. 

His honor began by stating that it 
was he himself who had purloined the 
letters from the coach. He had ridden 
out on the moor to see how Beau 
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Brocade would carry out the plan pro- 
posed to him, and discovered the coach, 
deserted by all but a serving wench. 

“And the letters?’ asked Mittachip 
eagerly. 

“I did not consider it safe to keep 
them on my person. So I concealed 
them in a wooden hut, close to the road- 
side, underneath some branches and 
thorny stuff. But I only mean them to 
remain there until you can take them 
to your own house at Wirksworth, and 
put them in your strong room till I 
have need of them.” 


“TI, Sir Humphrey? I? Cross that 


lonely heath again? And with those 
letters about my person?” 
“Adsbud!” said his honor firmly, 


“then I'll have to find some one else to 
take care of those letters for me, and,” 
he added significantly, “to earn the two 
hundred guineas.” 

Master Mittachip gave an anxious 
gasp. Those two hundred guineas! the 
ultimate ambition of his sordid, miser- 
able existence! 

Then suddenly Master Mittachip had 
an idea. 

“T have it, Sir Humphrey,” he cried 
excitedly. “I have it! A perfectly safe 
way of conveying those letters to my 
strong room at Wirksworth!” 

“Let’s have it, then.” 

“I have bought some sheep of a 
farmer from over Aldwark way for a 
client at  Wirksworth. Here,” he 
added, pulling a paper out of his pocket 
and handing it up to Sir Humphrey, “is 
the receipt and tally of them. Jock 
Miggs—Master Crabtree’s shepherd— 
is taking the sheep to the town to-dav. 
He'll most likely put up for the night 
on the heath.” 

“Well?” queried Sir Humphrey. 

“Well! Tock Miggs can neither read 
nor write.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Let us send him to Wirksworth and 
tell him to leave the packet of letters 
at my house in charge of my clerk, 
Master Duffy, who will put it in the 
strong room until you want them. 


Duffy started for Wirksworth at day- 
break this morning, and should be there 
by nightfall.” 
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“Pshaw, man! would you have me 
trust such valuable letters to a fool of 
a shepherd ?” 

“Nay, Sir Humphrey, but that is our 
safeguard. Beau Brocade never 
touches the poor or the peasantry, and 
certainly would never suspect Jock 
Miggs of being in your honor’s confi- 
dence, while the ordinary footpads 
would take no count of him. He is 
worth neither powder nor shot.” 

“That’s true enough!” 

“T should tell Miggs that the papers 
are accounts for the sheep, and prom- 
ise him a silver crown if he delivers 
them safely at my door. We can put 
the letters in a sealed packet; no one 
would ever suspect him.” 

There was silence in the inn parlor 
for awhile. 

Suddenly his honor turned on his 
heel. 

“Odd’s fish, Master Mittachip,” he 
said, “but your plan is none so bad, 
after all.” 

The attorney heaved a deep sigh of 
relief, and began mopping his beady 


forehead. Now the worst was over. 
“Well! and when can I see that 
shepherd you speak of?” asked Sir 


Humphrey. 

“If your honor would ride over on 
the heath with me this afternoon,” sug- 
gested the attorney, “I doubt not but 
we should come across Jock Miggs and 
his sheep, and, in any case, he would 
be at the hut by nightfall.” 

“Very good!” rejoined his honor. 
“Do you see that a couple of horses be 
ready for us. We can start as soon as 
[ have spoken with Squire West, and 
laid my information against that d d 
Beau Brocade. With a posse of sol- 
diers at his heels, he’s less likely to 
worry us, eh, old scarecrow ?” 

“We shall not be safe, vour honor,” 
assented worthy Master Mittachip, “un- 
til the rascal is dangling six feet above 
the ground.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
“The Packhorse” inn lower down 
the village was not nearly so fre- 
quented as was “The Roval George.” 


Its meager, dilapidated appearance 
frightened most customers away. 

The few—very few—travelers whom 
accident mostly brought to Brassington, 
invariably preferred the more ‘solid, 
substantial inn on the green; but when 
it was a question of finding safe shelter 
for his wounded friend, John Stich un- 
hesitatingly chose “The Packhorse.” 
He had improvised a rough kind of 
stretcher, with the help of the cushions 
from Lady Patience’s coach; and on 
this, with the aid of Timothy, the 
groom, he had carried Bathurst all the 
way across two miles of heath into 
Brassington. 

Lady Patience could not bring her- 
self to leave him. <A feeling she could 
not have described seemed to keep her 
enchained beside this man, whom but a 
few hours ago she had never seen, 
but in whom she felt now that all her 
hopes had centered. He had asked her 
to trust him, and since then had only 
recovered consciousness to plead to her 
with mute, aching eyes not to take away 
that trust which she had given him. 

Fortunately, the noted bad state of 
the roads on Brassing Moor, which at 
any time might prove impassable for 
the coach, had caused her to take her 
own saddle as part of her equipment 
for her journey to London. This John 
Stich had fixed for her on Jack o’ 
Lantern’s back, and the faithful beast, 
as if guessing the sad plight of his 
master, carried her ladyship, with Mis- 
tress Betty clinging on behind, with 
lamblike gentleness down the narrow 
bridle-path to Brassington. 

Thomas, the driver, had been left in 
charge of the coach, with orders to find 
his way as quickly as maybe along the 
road to Wirksworth. 

They reached “The Packhorse” at 
last in the small hours of the morning; 
money, lavishly distributed by Lady 
Patience, secured the one comfortable 
room in the inn for the wounded man. 
As soon as the day broke John Stich 
went in quest of Mr. Prosser, the leech, 
a gentleman famed for his skill and 
learning. Already the rest on a good 
bed, and Lady Patience’s cool hand and 
gentle words had done much to soothe 
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the patient. Youth and an iron con- 
stitution quickly did the rest. 

The leech pronounced the wound to 
be neither deep nor serious, and the ex- 
traction of the ball caused the sufferer 
much relief. 

Within an hour after the worthy 
man’s visit, Jack Bathurst had fallen 
into a refreshing sleep, and at John 
Stich’s earnest pleading, Lady Patience 
had thrown herself on a bed in the small 
room which she had secured for her- 
self and Mistress Betty, and had at last 
managed to get some rest. 

The sun was already well up in the 
heavens when Jack awoke. His eyes, 
as soon as they opened, sought anx- 
iously for her dear presence in the 
room. 

“Feel better, captain?” asked John 
Stich, who had been watching faithfully 
by his side. 

“T feel a giant, honest friend,” re- 
plied the young man. “Help me up, 
will you?” 

“The leech said you ought to keep 
quiet for a bit, captain,” protested the 
smith. 

“Oho! he did, did he?” laughed Jack 
gaily. “Well, go tell him, friend, from 
me, that he is an ass. 

“Where is she, John?” he 
quietly, after a slight pause. 

“In the next room, captain?” 

“Resting ?” 

“Aye! She never left your side since 
you fainted on the heath.” 

“T know—I know, friend,” said Jack, 
with a short, deep sigh. “Think you I 
could not feel her hand——-” 

He checked himself abruptly, and, 
with the help of John Stich, raised him- 
self from the bed. 

Half an hour later, when John Stich 
had done his best to valet and dress 
him, he waited upon her ladyship at 
breakfast in the parlor downstairs. 

She came forward to greet him, her 
dainty hand outstretched, her eves anx- 
iously scanning his face. 

“You should not have risen yet, sir,” 
she said half-shylvy, as he pressed her 
finger-tips to his lips, “your poor, 
wounded shoulder——” 

“Nay, with your pardon, madam,” he 


asked 
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said lightly, “’tis well already, since 
your sweet hand has tended it.” 

“’Twas my desire to nurse you 
awhile longer, and not allow you to risk 
your life for me again. Will you honor 
me, sir, by partaking of breakfast with 
me?” 

All cares and troubles seemed for- 
gotten. He sat down at the table op- 
posite to her, and together they drank 
tea, and ate eggs and bread and but- 
ter; and there was so much to talk 
about that often they would both be- 
come quite silent and say all there was 
to say just with their eyes. 

It was close on ten o'clock when they 
came back to earth once more. . 

A peremptory knock at the door had 
roused them both from their dreams. 

Bathurst rose to open, and there 
stood John Stich and Mistress Betty, 
both looking somewhat flurried and 
guilty, and both obviously brimming 
over with news. 

“My lady! my lady!” cried Betty ex- 
vitedly, as soon as she caught her mis- 
tress’ eye, “I have just spied Sir 
Humphrey Challoner at the window of 
the ‘Royal George,’ just over the green 
yonder.” 

“Give me leave, captain,” added John 
Stich, who was busy rolling up his 
sleeves above his powerful arms, “give 
me leave, and I'll make the rogue dis- 
gorge those letters in a trice.” 

“You'd not succeed, honest friend 
mused Bathurst, “and might get your- 
self in a devil of a hole to boot.” 

“Nay, captain,” asserted John em- 
phatically, “’tis no time now for the 
wearing of kid gloves. I was on the 
green a moment ago, and spied that 
ravenous scarecrow Mittachip convers- 
ing with the beadle outside the court- 
house, where Squire West is sitting.” 

“Well ?” 

“When the beadle had gone, Master 
Mittachip walked across the green and 
went straight to the ‘Royal George.’ 
Be gy! what does that mean, captain?” 

“Oho!” laughed Jack, much amused 
at the smith’s earnestness. “It means 


” 


that Sir Humphrey Challoner intends 
to lay information against Beau Bro- 
cade, the noted highwayman, and to 
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see how nice he'll look with a rope 
round his neck, and dangling six foot 
from the ground.” 

An involuntary cry from Lady Pa- 
tience, however, drowned the laughter 
on his lips. 

“Tush, man,’ he added seriously, 
“here’s a mighty fine piece of work 
we're doing, frightening her ladyship. 
But now,” he added, turning to Mis- 
tress Betty, “tell me, child, saw you Sir 
Humphrey clearly?” 

“Ave, clear as daylight,” she re- 
torted; “the old beast!” 

“How was he dressed?” 

“Just like he was yesterday, sir. <A 
brown coat, embroidered waistcoat, 
buff breeches, riding-boots, three-cor- 
nered hat, and he had in his hand a 
gold-headed riding-crop.” 

“Child, child!” cried Bathurst 
fully, “an those bright eves of yours 
have not deceived you, yours Il be the 
glory of having saved us all.” 


joy- 


“What are you going to do?” asked 
Patience eagerly. 

“Pit my poor wits against those of 
Sir Humphrey Challoner,” he replied 


+} 





“I don’t quite understand.” 

He came up quite close to her, 
tried to meet her eyes. 

“But you trust me?” he asked. 

\nd she murmured: 

“Absolutely.” 

“Very well. Then, while friend Stich 
ill fetch my hat for me, will you write 
out a formal plaint, signed with your 
full name, stating that last night on 
the heath you were waylaid and robbed 
by a man whom I, your courier, saw 
quite plainly, and whom you have de- 
sired me to denounce.” 

He had such an air of quiet com- 
and about him, that she instinctively 
obeyed him, and wrote out the plaint as 
he directed, then gave it in his charge. 
He seemed buoyant and full of hope, 
and though her heart misgave her, she 
anaged to smile cheerfully when he 
took leave of her. 

Outside the inn, Bathurst turned to 
John Stich, who had closelv followed 
him, 


and 


“How’s my Jack o’ Lantern?” he 
asked quickly. 

“As fresh as a daisy, captain,” re- 
plied the smith. 

“That’s good. 
with you?” 

“Then do you see at once to his be- 
ing saddled, friend, and bring him along 
to the court-house as soon as may be. 
Hold him in readiness for me, so that I 
may mount at a second’s notice. You 
understand ?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

The sleepy little village of Brassing- 
ton lay silent and deserted in the 
warmth of the noonday sun, as Bath- 
urst, having parted from John Stich, 
hurried across its narrow streets. 

Outside the court-house he came face 
to face with Master Inch. 

Bathurst took a silver crown from 
his pocket and pushed past the worthy 
into the precincts of the house. 

Master Inch was somewhat taken off 
his balance. This stranger’s imperti- 
nence took his breath away. Before 
he had time to recover it, Bathurst had 
pressed the silver crown into his capa- 
cious palm, and ordered him to tell 
Squire West that a messenger from 
Lady Patience Gascoyne desired to 
speak to him. ; 


You have my saddle 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Squire West was an elderly man, 
with a fine military presence and a 
pleasant scountenance beneath his bob- 


tail wig. 

He came 
greet the 
Gascoyne. 


forward very politely to 
courier of Lady Patience 


“What hath procured to Brassing- 
ton the honor of a message from Lady 
Patience Gascoyne?” he asked, motion- 


ing Bathurst to a chair, and seating 
himself behind his desk. 
“Lady Patience was on her way to 


Stretton Hall, your honor,” explained 
Bathurst imperturbably, “when her 


coach was stopped on the heath not 
very far from here, and her jewels, 
money, and also certain valuable pa- 
pers were stolen from her.” 
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“Dear! dear!” muttered Squire West 
deprecatingly. 

“Her ladyship has written out her 
formal plaint,” said Jack, laying the 
paper before his honor; ‘“‘she has sent 
her coach on to Wirksworth, but 
thought your honor’s help here at 
Brassington would be more useful in 
capturing the rogue.” 

“Aye!” murmured the worthy squire, 
still somewhat doubtfully, and with a 
frown of perplexity on his jovial face; 
“we certainly have a posse of soldiers 
—a dozen or so at most—quartered in 
the village just now, but——” 

“But what, your honor?” 

“But to be frank with you, sir, I 
fear me that ’twill be no good. An I 
mistake not, ’tis another exploit of that 
rascal, Beau Brocade, and the rogue is 
so cunning! Ah!” he added, with a 
sigh, ‘‘we shall have no peace in this 
district until we’ve laid him by the 
heels.” 

It was certainly quite obvious that 
the squire was none too eager to send 
a posse of soldiers after the notorious 
highwayman. He had himself enjoyed 
immunity on the heath up to now, and 
feared that it would be his turn to 
suffer if he started an active campaign 
against Beau Brocade. 

“You were her ladyship’s escort on 
the heath, sir?” he continued. 

“Aye! and would wish to be of as- 
sistance in the recovery of her prop- 
erty; more particularly of a packet of 
letters on which her ladyship sets great 
store. If the rogue were captured now, 
these might be found about his per- 
son.” 

“Ah! I fear me,” quoth his honor, 
with singular lack of enthusiasm, “that 
twill not be so easy, sir, as you im- 
agine. 

“°Tis a pity, sir,” he went on, while 
he sat fidgeting among his papers, “that 
you, or, perhaps, her ladyship, did not 
see the rogue’s face. I suppose he was 
masked, as usual?” 

“Faix! he’d have frightened the 
sheep on the heath, mayhap, if he was 
not. But her ladyship and I noted his 
hair and stature, and also the cut and 
color of his clothes.” 
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“What was he like? 

“Tall and stout of build, with dark 
hair, turning to gray.” 

“Nay!” ejaculated Squire West, in 
obvious relief, “then it was not Beau 
Brocade, who is young and slim, so I’m 
told, though I’ve never seen him. You 
saw him plainly, sir, did you say?” 


“Aye! quite plainly, your honor. 
And, what’s more,” added Jack em- 
phatically, “her ladyship and I both 


caught sight of him in Brassington this 
very morning. 

“In Brassington ?” 

“Outside the ‘Royal George,’” as- 
serted Bathurst imperturbably. 

“Nay, sir,’ cried Squire West, who 
seemed to have quite lost his air of in- 
decision, now that he no longer feared 
to come in direct conflict with Beau 
Brocade, “why did you not say this 
before? Here, Inch, Inch!” he added, 
going to the door and shouting lustily 
across the passage. 

“Here, Inch!” he continued, as soon 
as that worthy appeared in the door- 
way, “do you listen to what this gentle- 
man has got to say. There’s a d d 
rascal in this village, and you'll have to 
cry out his description at once, and then 
collar him as soon as may be.” 

Master Inch placed himself in a pos- 
ture that was alike dignified and ex- 
pectant. His honor, Squire West, too, 
was listening eagerly, while Jack Bath- 
urst, with perfect sang-froid, gave forth 
the description of the supposed high- 
wayman. 

“He wore a brown coat,” he said 
calmly, “embroidered waistcoat, buff 
breeches, riding-boots, and three-cor- 
nered hat. He is tall and stout of 
build, had dark hair slightly turning to 
gray, and was last seen carrying a gold- 
headed riding-crop.” 

“That’s clear enough, Inch, is it not?” 
queried his honor. 

“It is marvelously pellucid, sir,” re- 
plied the beadle. 

“You may add, friend beadle,” con- 
tinued Jack carelessly, “that her lady- 
ship offers a reward of twenty guineas 
for that. person’s immediate apprehen- 
sion.” 

And Master Inch, beadle of the par- 
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ish of Brassington, flew out of the door, 
and out of the court-house, bell in 
hand. 

The squire, in the interim, busied 
himself with his papers, while Bathurst, 
who was vainly trying to appear seri- 
ous and only casually interested, stood 
by the open window, watching Master 
Inch’s progress across the green. 

Outside the court-house faithful John 
Stich stood waiting, with Jack o’ Lan- 
tern pawing the ground by his side. 


Thus it was thag when Sir Hum- 
phrey Challoner, after his lengthy inter- 
view with Mittachip, stepped out of the 
porch of the “Royal George” on his 
way to the court-house, he found the 
village green singularly animated. 


“Oyez! oyez! oyez!” shouted Mas- 
ter Inch, with ever-increasing vigor. 


‘Take note that this vagabond is ap- 
pareled in a brown coat, embroidered 
waistcoat, buff nether garments, and 
riding-boots. Oyez! oyez! oyez! take 
note that he carried with him this 
morning a gold-headed_ riding-whip, 
that he is tall and slightly rotund in 
his corporation, and his raven hair 
slightly attenuated with gray.” 

At first the interest in Master Inch’s 
pompous words was so keen that Sir 
Humphrey remained practically unno- 
ticed. One or two villagers noting that 
a gentleman was among them, respect- 
fully made way for him; then one 
youngster, struck by a sudden idea, 
stared at him, and whispered to his 
neighbor : 

“He’s got a brown coat on.” 

“Aye!” whispered the other, in reply. 
“And an embroidered waistcoat,’ too.” 

Some of them began crowding 
around Sir Humphrey, so that he 
raised his whip and muttered angrily: 

“What the devil are ye all staring 
at?” 

It was at this very moment that Mas- 
ter Inch suddenly caught sight of him, 
just in the very middle of a stentorian: 

“Oyez!” 

He gave one tremendous gasp, the 
bell dropped out of his hand, his jaw 
fell, his round, beady eyes nearly bulged 
out of his head. 


“°Tis him!” murmured 
who stood close to his ear. 

This remark brought back Master 
Inch to his senses and to the im- 
portance of his position. He raised 
his large hand above his head and 
brought it down with a tremendous 
clap on Sir Humphrey Challoner’s 
shoulder. 

“Aye, ‘tis him!” he shouted lustily, 
“and, be gy! he’s got guilt writ all over 
his face, and ‘tis a mighty ugly sur- 
face!” 

Sir Humphrey, taken completely by 
surprise, was purple with rage. 

He tried to shake himself free, but 
all in vain, while the crowd pushed and 
yelled about him. 

Jack Bathurst had watched it all 
from the window of the court-house ; 
his daredevil, madcap scheme had suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine hopes. 
When he saw Sir Humphrey Challoner 
actually clapped in the village stocks, 
with the pompous beadle towering over 
him like the sumptuous majesty of the 
law, he could have cried out in wild, 
merry glee. 

He hoped that he had effectually ac- 
complished his purpose through the ar- 
rest of Sir Humphrey Challoner, whose 
peckets Master Inch was even now de- 
liberately searching, in spite of vigor- 
ous protests and terrible language from 
his honor. His heart gave a wild leap 
of joy when he saw the beadle pres- 
ently hurrying across the green and 
holding a paper in his hand. It looked 
small enough—not a packet, only a 
single letter—but if it were the mo- 
mentous one, then indeed would all 
risks, all perils seem as nothing when 
weighed against the happiness of hav- 
ing rendered her this service. 

But Jack also saw Master Mittachip 
darting panic-stricken out of the inn 
opposite. He knew, of course, that 
within the next few moments—seconds, 
perhaps—the fraud would be discov- 
ered, and Sir Humphrey Challoner lib- 
erated, amid a shower of abject apol- 
ogies from the squire and parish of 
3rassington combined. What the fur- 
ther consequences of it all would be to 
himself, was not difficult to foresee. 


the yokel 
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John Stich, who had 


below, 


Down 
been watching the scene on the green 
with the utmost delight, stood ready 
holding Jack o’ Lantern by the bridle. 


In a moment, with a few courteous 
words to the squire, Bathurst had hur- 
ried out of the court-house. He met 
the beadle at the door, who, paper in 
hand, conscious of his own importance 
and flurried with wrath, was hurrying 
to report the important arrest to Squire 
West. 

Bathurst stopped him with a hurried: 

“°’Twas well done, Master Inch!” 
and, pressing a couple of guineas into 
the beadle’s hand, he added: “Her 
ladyship will further repay, when 
you've found the rest of her property. 
In the meanwhile, these I presume are 
the letters she lost.” 

“Only one letter, sir,” said Master 
Inch, as somewhat taken off his pomp- 
ous guard, he allowed Jack to take the 
paper from him. 

Bathurst took one glance at the paper 
which Master Inch had given him. A 
cry of the keenest disappointment es- 
caped his lips. 

“What is it, captain?’ asked John 
Stich, who had anxiously been watch- 
ing his friend’s face. 

“Nothing, friend,” 
“only a receipt and 
sheep.” 

John Stich uttered a violent oath. 

“And the scoundrel'll escape with a 
shower of potatoes, and no more pun- 
ishment than the stocks? And you’ve 
risked your life, captain, for nothing.” 

“Nay, not for nothing, honest 
friend,” said Jack, in a hurried whisper, 
as he mounted Jack o’ Lantern with all 
the speed his helpless arm would al- 


replied Bathurst, 


tally for some 


low. “Do you go back to her ladyship 
as fast as you can. Beg her from me 


not to give up hope, but to feign an 
illness, and on no account speak to 
any one about the events of to-day un- 
til she has seen me again. You un- 
derstand ?” 

“Aye, ave, captain!” 

At this moment there came a wild 
cry from the precincts of the court- 
house, and Master Mittachip, accom- 


panied by Squire West himself, and 
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closely followed by the beadle, was seen 
tearing across the green toward the vil- 
lage stocks. 

“The truth is out, friend!’ shouted 
Jack, as pressing his knees against 
Jack o’ Lantern’s sides, and giving the 
gallant beast one cry of encouragement, 
he galloped away at breakneck speed, 
out toward the moor 


CHAPTER XIX. 

By the time Squire West and the 
whole of the parish of Brassington had 
realized what a terrible practical joke 
had been perpetrated on them by the’ 
stranger, the latter was far out of sight, 
with not even a cloud of dust to mark 
the way he went. 

But the hue and cry after him had 
never ceased the whole of that day. 
Squire West, profuse and abject in his 
apologies, had told off all the soldiers 
who were quartered in the village to 
scour the heath day and night until 
that rogue was found and brought be- 
fore him. The sergeant who was in 
command of the squad, and the cor- 
poral, too, had a score of their own 
to settle with the mysterious stranger, 
whom the general consensus of opin- 
ion declared to have been none other 
than that scoundrel unhung, the notori- 
ous highwayman, Beau Brocade. 

Her ladyship, overcome with fatigue, 
was too ill to see any one. 

Sir Humphrey’s temper had not even 
begun to simmer down at this late hour 
of the day, when all arrangements for 
the battue after the highwayrnan being 
completed, he at last found himself 
on horseback, ambling along the bridle 
path toward the shepherd’s hut, with 
Master Mittachip beside him. 

As the two rode slowly along, the) 
could hear, from time to time, the rally- 
ing cry of the various parties stalk- 
ing the heath for their big game. The 
hunt was close on the heels of Beau 
Brocade. Earlier in the afternoon, his 
horse had been seen to make his way, 


riderless, toward the forge of John 
Stich. 
“He'll not escape this time, Sir 


Humphrey,” whispered Mittachip. 














“No, curse him!’ muttered his 
honor, with a string of violent oaths. 
“[ shall see him hang before two days 
are over, unless these dolts let him es- 
cape again.” 

As if to confirm the attorney’s words, 
there rose at this moment from afar a 
weird and eery sound, which caused 
Master Mittachip’s shriveled flesh to 
creep along his bones. 

“What was that?” he whispered, hor- 
ror-struck. 

“A bloodhound, the 


better to track 


that rascal,” muttered Sir Humphrey 
savagely. 

The attorney shivered; there had 
been so much devilish malice in his 


honor’s, voice, that suddenly his puny 
heart misgave him. 

“The dog belongs to one of Squire 
West's remarked his honor 
carelessly, ‘‘a savage beast enough, by 
the look of him. Luck was in our fa- 
vor, for our gallant highwayman had 
carried Lady Patience’s plaint inside 
his coat for quite a long time, and then 
left it on his honor’s — table 
quite enough for any self-respecting 
bloodhound, and this one is said to be 
very keen on the scent. Squire West 
tried to protest, but set a dog to catch 
a dog, say I.” 

Another half-hour’s _ silent ride 
brought them to the spur of the hill 
along the top of which ran the Wirks- 
worth Road, and as they left the steep 
declivity behind them, their ears were 
pleasantly tickled by the welcome and 
bucolic sound of the bleating of sheep. 

They were close to the point where, 
on the previous night, Lady Patience’s 
coach had come to a halt, and the next 
moment brought them in sight of the 
hepherd’s hut, with the pen beyond 
it, vaguely discernible in the gloom. 

Sir Humphrey gave the order to dis- 
mount. They tied their horses loosely 
to a clump of blackthorn by the road- 
side, and then crept cautiously toward 
the hut. 

The letters 


ere Ooms,” 


and 


gorse 


were there, safe 
und, amidst a thick clump of 
and bramble. The rest of the scheme 
orked to a charm. There was no dif- 
ficulty in finding Jock Miggs, and the 
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simple-minded shepherd, all unsuspect- 
ing, agreed to deliver the package, for 
a consideration, to Master Mittachip’s 
clerk in Wirksworth. 

Sir Humphrey watched the quaint, 
wizened figure for a few seconds, un- 
til it disappeared in the gloom; then he 
listened awhile. 

“Hark!” his honor cried suddenly, as 
the yelping of the bloodhound once 
more woke the silent moor with its eery 
echo. 

Mittachip’s scanty locks literally 
stood up beneath his bob-tail wig. Even 
Sir Humphrey could not altogether re- 
press a shudder, as he listened to the 
shouts, the cries, the snarls, which were 
rapidly drawing nearer. 

“We should have waited, to be in at 
the death,” he said, with enforced 
gaiety. ‘Meseems our fox is being run 
to earth at last.” 


Some few minutes before this, the 
hunted man had emerged upon the 
road, 


Hunted by men and with a hound on 
his track, he had, physically, become 
like the beasts of the moor, alert to 
every sound, keen only on eluding his 
pursuers, on putting off momentarily 
the inevitable instant of capture and of 
death. 

Early in the day he had been forced 
to part from his faithful companion. 
Jack o’ Lantern was exhausted, and 


might have proved an additional source 


of danger. The gallant beast, accus- 
tomed to every bush and every corner 


of the heath, knew its way well to its 
habitual home—the forge of John 
Stich. 

And thus he had seen the long hours 
of this glorious September afternoon 
drag on their weary course. 

By instinct and temperament, Jack 
Bathurst was essentially a brave man. 

But when he first heard the yelping 
of the bloodhound, set upon his track 
by the fiendish cunning of an avowed 
enemy, an icy horror seemed to creep 
into his very marrow, a horror born 
of the feeling of powerlessness, of the 
inevitableness of it all. 
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The dog would not miss him. It was 
practically useless to hide; flight alone 
—constant, ceaseless flight—might help 
him for awhile, but it was bound to end 
one way, and one way only. 

For the last eight hours, he had prac- 
tically covered every corner of the 
heath, backward and forward, across 
boulders and through morass; the 
hound had had some difficulty in find- 
ing and keeping the trail, but now it 
seemed suddenly to have found it, the 
yelping drew nearer, but the shouts 
had altogether ceased. 

It was at this moment that the plain- 
tive bleating of one or two of the 
penned-up sheep suddenly aroused 
every instinct of vitality in him. 

“The sheep!” he murmured. 
ceipt and tally for some sheep!” 

Fresh excitement had in the space of 
a few seconds given him a new lease 
of strength. He dragged himself up 
to his feet and walked almost upright 
as far as the hut. 

“The sheep! A receipt and tally for 
some sheep, in Sir Humphrey Challon- 
er’s coat pocket!” 

Oh! for one calm moment in which 
to think—to think! 

The hound, yelping and straining on 
the leash, was not half a mile away; 
the next ten or perhaps fifteen minutes 
would see the end of this awful man- 
hunt on the moor. And yet, there, 
close by, behind those clumps of gorse 
and the thick-set hedge of bramble, was 
the clearing, where, just twenty-four 
hours ago he had danced that mad 
rigadoon with her almost in his arms. 

Instinctively, in the wild agony of 
this supreme moment, Beau Brocade 
turned his steps thither. 

For one moment the hunted man 
seemed to live that mad, merry hour 
again, and from out of the darkness 
fairy fingers seemed to beckon, and her 
face—just for one brief second— 
smiled at him out of the gloom. 

Surely this was not to be the end! 
Something would happen, something 
must happen to enable him to render 
her the great service he had sworn to 
do. 
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Then, suddenly, he saw Jock Miggs 
coming toward him. 

“The shepherd! Chorus of angels in 
paradise, lend me your aid now!” 

Awhile ago, in an agony of longing, 
he had cried out for a moment’s respite, 
for a disguise, and now there stood 
before him Jock Miggs, in smock and 
broad-brimmed hat, with pipe and 
shepherd’s staff. The plan of action 
had surged in his mind at first sight 
of the wizened little figure of the shep- 
herd, beside the farther approach to the 
clearing. 

Beau Brocade drew himself up to 
his full height, sought and found in the 
pocket of his coat the black mask which 
he habitually carried. This he fixed 
to his face, then, drawing a pistol from 
his belt, he overtook Jock Miggs, 
clapped him vigorously on the shoul- 
der, and shouted lustily: 

“Stand and deliver!” 

Jock Miggs, aroused from his pleas- 
ant meditations, threw up his hands in 
terror. 

“The Lud have mercy on my soul!” 
he ejaculated, as he fell on his knees. 

“Stand and deliver!” repeated Beau 
Brocade, in as gruff a voice as he could 
command. 

“But, good sir, Oi—Oi—Oi’ve got 
nowt to deliver!” 

“Naught to deliver?” said Bathurst, 
with a great show of roughness and 
seizing poor Jock by the collar. “Look 
at your smock!” 

“My smock, kind sir?” 

“Aye! I’ve a fancy for your smock. 
So off with it! Quick!” 

Jock Miggs struggled up to his feet; 
he was beginning to gather a small 
modicum of courage. But of course it 
was always wisest to obey. 

Without further protest, he began to 
divest himself of his smock. The proc- 
ess was slow and laborious, and Jack 
set his teeth not to scream with the 
agony of the suspense. 

He himself had had little difficulty in 
taking cff his own coat and waistcoat, 
for earlier in the day, before he had 
been so pressed, the pain in his shoulder 
had caused him to slip his left arm out 
of its sleeve. 














At last, Miggs helped his mysterious 
assailant on with his own smock, cap, 
and kerchief, and not unwillingly at- 
tired himself in Beau Brocade’s dis- 
carded coat and waistcoat. 

“A pistol in your belt, in case you 
need it, friend,’ whispered Bathurst 
rapidly, as he slipped one of the weap- 
ons in Miggs’ belt, keeping the other 
firmly grasped in his own hand. 

There was no doubt that the hound 
was on the scent now; the men had 
ceased shouting, but their rapid foot- 
steps could be heard following closely 
upon the dog, whose master w2s mut- 
tering a few words of encouragement. 

There was now just the width of the 
clearing between Beau Brocade and his 
pursuers. 

Neither Jock Miggs nor yet Beau 
Brocade could see what was going on 
at the farther end of the clearing. The 
dog wildly straining against the leash 
was quivering with intense excitement, 
his master hanging on to him with all 
his might. 

Miggs, scared like some sheep lost 
among a herd of cows, was standing, 
half-dazed, smoothing down with ap- 
preciative fingers the fine cloth of his 
new apparel, terrified every time his 
hand came in contact with the pistol in 
his belt. 

But Beau Brocade had crept under- 
neath a heavy clump of gorse and 
bramble, and, with his finger on the 
trigger of his weapon, he cowered 
there, ready for action, his eyes fixed 
upon the blackness before him. 

The next moment the outline of the 
hound’s head and_ shoulders became 
faintly discernible in the gloom. With 
nose close to the ground, powerful jaws 
dropping, and parched tongue hanging 
out of its mouth, it was heading straight 
for the clump of gorse where cowered 
the hunted man. 

Beau Brocade took rapid aim and 
fired. The dog, without a howl, rolled 
over on his side, while Jock Miggs ut- 
tered a cry of terror. 

Then there was an instant’s pause. 
But, in another moment, the pursuers 
perceived the outline of Jock Miggs’ 
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figure standing motionless not far from 
the body of the dead dog. 

With a shout of triumph sergeant 
and soldiers fell on the astonished shep- 
herd. 

Jock Miggs had had no chance to ut- 
ter one word of protest, for one of the 
soldiers, remembering a lesson learned 
the day before at the smithy, had 
thrown his own heavy coat right over 
the poor fellow’s head, effectually 
smothering his screams. Another man 
had picked up the still smoking pistol 
from the ground close to Miggs’ feet. 

“Pistols!” said the sergeant excitedly. 

“The pair o them, too!” he added, pull- 
ing the other silver-mounted weapon 
out of Miggs’ belt, and the black mask 
out of the pocket of his coat; “and 
silver-mounted, be gy! And his mask! 
Now, my men, off with him!” 
Poor old Miggs, smothered within 
the thick folds of the soldier’s coat, 
could scarce manage to breathe. He 
felt himself being hauled up on the 
shoulders of some of the men, and then 
borne triumphantly away. 

“We've gotten Beau Brocade!’ 

“Hip! hip! hurray!” 

And so they marched away, shouting 
lustily, while Beau Brocade remained 
alone on the heath. 

The excitement was over now. He 
was safe for the moment and free. But 
the hour of victory seemed like the 
hour of death. 

Then, all of a sudden, the spirit was 
back on earth, back to life and to a 
mad, scarce-understandable hope. His 
hand had come in contact with a packet 
of letters in the pocket of Miggs’ coat. 

Beau Brocade had clasped the let- 
ters with cold, numb fingers; he drew 
them forth, and held them before his 
dimmed eyes. 

“The letters!” he murmured, trem- 
bling with the agony of this great, un- 
looked for joy. “The letters!” 

How they came there, he could not 
tell. He was too wearv, too ill, to 
guess. But that they were her letters 
he could not for a moment doubt. He 
had found them! God and His angels 
had placed them in his hands! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Throughout the whole range of suf- 
fering which humanity is called upon 
to endure, there is perhaps nothing so 
hard to bear as suspense. 

The uncertainty of what the imme- 
diate future might bring, the  fast- 
sinking hope, the slowly creeping de- 
spair, the agony of dull, weary hours— 
Patience had gone through the whole 
miserable gamut, during that long and 
terrible day, when, obedient to Bath- 
urst’s wishes, she had shut herself up 
in the dingy little parlor of the “Pack- 
horse,” and refused to see anv one ~.e 
the falditui smith. 

Yet the trust within her had not died 
out. Beau Brocade had sworn to do 
her service, and to bring her back the 
letters ere the sun had risen twice o’er 


the green-clad hills. To her over- 
wrought mind it seemed impossible 


that he sltould fail. 

But the hours wore on, and she was 
without further news. Her terror for 
her brother increased the agony of her 
She could see that John 
Stich, too, had become anxious about 
Philip. There was no doubt that with 
an organized man-hunt on the moor, 
the lonely forge by the crossroads 
would no longer be a safe hiding-place 
for the Earl of Stretton. The smithy 
was already marked as a_ suspected 
house, and John Stich was known to be 
a firm adherent of the Gascoynes and 
a faithful friend of Beau Brocade. 

It became quite clear both to Pa- 
tience and to the smith that Philip must 
be got away from the forge at any 
cost. 

He could remain in temporary shelter 
at the “Packhorse” under the guise of 
one of Lady Patience’s serving-men; at 
any rate, until another nightfall, when 
a fresh refuge could be found for him, 
according as the events would shape 
themselves within the next few hours. 

Therefore, as soon as the shadows of 
evening began to creep over Brassing 
Moor, Stich set out for the crossroads. 
There was nothing for Philip to do 


suspense. 


except to accede obediently to his sis- 
ter’s wishes, and he accompanied John 


Stich to the “‘Packhorse,” where a serv- 
ing man’s suit was found for him, by 
dint of lavishly bribing the landlord. 

Patience did not close an eye that 
night. Her hand clinging to that of 
Philip, she sat throughout the long, 
weary hours, watching and _ waiting, 
dreading the awful dawn, with the 
terrible news it would bring. 

And it was when the first rosy light 
shed its delicate hue over the tiny old- 
world village, that the sweet-scented 
morning air was suddenly filled with 
the hoarse, triumphal cry: 

“We have got Beau Brocade!” 

“Hip! inip! hip! hurray !” 

Wearied and dazed with the fatigue 
of her long vigil, Patience had sunk 
into a torpor, when those shouts, rapid- 
ly drawing nearer to the village, roused 
her from this state of semiconscious- 
ness. 

She hardly knew what she had hoped 
during these past anxious hours. Now 
that the awful certainty had come, it 
seemed to stun her with the unexpect- 
edness of the blow. 

“We've gotten Beau Brocade!” 

But with one bound John Stich was 
soon out of the “Packhorse.”’ where he, 
too, with aching heart and mind de- 
voured with anxiety, had watched and 
waited through the night. 

It did not take him long to reach the 
green, and, using his stalwart elbows to 
some purpose, he quickly made a way 
for himself through the small crowd, 
and was presently looking down on the 
huddled figure, which lay helpless on 
the ground. 

There was the captain’s fine brown 
coat, sure enough, with its ample silk- 
lined full skirts, and rich, cut-steel but- 
tons; there was the long, richly em- 
broidered waistcoat, the lace cuffs at 
the wrists, and ‘the handsome sword- 
belt through which the finely chased 
silver handle of the pistol still pro- 
truded. But John Stich had need but 
to cast one glance at the hands, and 
another at the feet, encased in rough 
countryman’s boots, to realize, with a 
sudden, wild exultation of his honest 
heart, that in some way or other his 
captain had succeeded in once more 
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playing a trick on his pursuers, and 
that the man, who lay there muffled on 
the ground, was certainly not Beau 
Brocade. 

But even in the suddenness of this 
intense joy and relief, John Stich was 
shrewd enough not to betray himself. 
Obviously every moment during which 
the captors enjoyed their mistaken tri- 
umph, was a respite gained for the 
hunted man, out on the heath. There- 
fore, when the sergeant ordered the 
rascal to be locked up in the pound, 
awaiting his honor’s orders, Stich quiet- 
ly made his way across the green back 
to the “Packhorse” to bring the joyful 
news to Lady Patience and her brother. 

In the privacy of the little back par- 
lor he was able to give free rein to his 
1. 

“They ll never get the captain,” he 
shouted, tossing his cap in the air, “and, 
saving your ladyship’s presence, we 
was all fools to think they would.” 

Patience had said nothing, when the 
smith first brought the news. She 
smiled kindly and somewhat, mechanic- 

lly at the exuberance of his joy, but 
when honest John once more left her, 
to glean more detailed account of the 
great man-hunt on the heath, she turned 
to her brother, and, falling on her 
knees, she buried her fair head against 
the lad’s shoulder and sobbed in the 
fulness of her joy as if her heart would 


break. 


\ few hours later, when hunters and 
watchers had had a little rest, came the 
rude awakening after the hour of tri- 


1 


mpi. 
t 


Jock Miggs, still trussed and pin- 
ioned, had been hauled out of the 
pound. Master Inch, the beadle, re- 
plendent in gold-laced coat and the 

ijesty of his own importance, had 


taken the order of ceremony into his 
own hands. 

Then one of the soldiers laughingly 
dragged away the coat which swathed 
poor Miggs’ head and shoulders, and 

near suffocating him. 

Immediately there was a 

in headle and spectators: 

“Lud love us all! that bain’t 
Brocade!” 


loud cry 


Beau 


And one timid voice added: 

“Why, ‘tis Jock Miggs, the shep- 
herd!” 

There was nothing to do except to let 
the shepherd go. 

The sergeant and soldiers tried to 
drown their acute disappointment in 
the bar-parlor of the “Royal George.” 
They certainly were not in luck, for 
even at the very moment when, egged 
on by the sergeant, they were planning 
a fresh battue of the heath, there came 
into Brassington an advance guard 
from the Duke of Cumberland, with 
the news that his roval highness would 
pass through the village with his army- 
corps on his way to the north. The 
sergeant was requisitioned to arrange 
for his highness’ quarters at the “‘Royal 
George’; the men would not be allowed 
to go hunting after a highwayman in 
case their officers had need of them for 
other purposes. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

John Stich could scarce contain him- 
self for joy. Fate indeed, and all the 
angels in heaven, had ranged them- 
selves on the side of his captain. 

However, by now he longed to sce 
his friend, and to learn how he'd fared. 

He determined, therefore, to set out 
for the crossroads, in the hopes of 
finding the captain at the forge. 

He had just crossed the green and 
turned into the narrow bridle-path 
which led straight to his smithy, when 
he spied a yokel dressed in a long 
smock and wearing a_ broad-brimmed 
hat coming slowly toward him. The 
man was leaning heavily on a thick- 
knotted stick, and seemed to be walking 
with obvious pain and fatigue. 

Some unexplainable instinct caused 
the smith to wait awhile, until the vokel 
came a little nearer. The next moment 
he uttered a quickly suppressed cry of 


astonishment as he recognized Bath- 
urst’s face underneath the  broad- 
brimmed hat. 

“Sh! sh! sh!” whispered the voung 


man hurriedly.- “Her ladvship? Can 
I see her?” 
“Yes! ves!” replied John, whose 
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honest eyes were resting anxiously on 
his friend’s pallid face; “but you, cap- 
tain ?—vou——” 

“I’ve rested awhile at the 
John—your mother was an angel 
now I want to see her ladyship.” 

John’s honest heart misgave him. 

“You ought to be in bed, captain,” he 
muttered gruffly, “and well nursed, 
too; you are ill.” 

“T am sufficiently alive, friend, at any 
rate, to serve Lady Patience to the 
end.” 

“T’'ll go tell her ladyship,” 
smith, with a sigh. 

“Say a man from the village would 
wish to speak with her. Don’t mention 
my name, John. She'll not know me, 
I think. And I look a miserable ob- 
ject enough, don’t 1?”—with a feeble 
laugh. “Beg her ladyship to speak with 
me in the passage of the inn. *Twould 
excite too much attention if I went up 
to her parlor. No one’ll know me, 
never fear.” 

John knew of old how useless it was 
to argue with the captain, once he had 
set his mind on a definite course of ac- 
tion. Without further protest, there- 
fore, and yet with a heavy heart, he 
turned and = quickly walked back 
through the village to the ‘Pack- 
horse,” followed at some little distance 
by Bathurst. 

There was no difficulty for John to 
reach Lady Patience and tell her that a 
yokel wished to speak to her privately. 

Her heart beating with eagerness and 
apprehension, Patience hurried down 
the narrow stairs, and in the passage 
found herself face to face with a man 


forge, 
and 





said the 


dressed in a long dingy smock, and 
whose features she could not distin- 


guish beneath the broad brim of his 
hat. 

“You wished to speak with me, my 
man?” asked Lady Patience eagerly. 

“I have a message for to deliver to 
Lady Patience Gascoyne,” said Bath- 
urst, whose voice, hoarse and quaver- 
ing with fatigue, needed no assump- 
tion of disguise. He kept his head well 
bent, and the passage was very dark. 

“Yes, yes,” she said impatiently, 
“you have a message? From whom?” 


“T don’t rightly know, my lady. A 
gentleman ‘twas on the heath this 
morning. He give me this letter for 
your ladyship.” 

She took it from him, with a glad 
little cry, and when he turned to go, 
she put a restraining hand on his arm. 

“Wait till I’ve read the letter,” she 
said. ‘I may wish to send an answer.” 

She unfolded the letter slowly, very 
slowly, he standing close beside her, and 


watching the tears gathering in her eyes 


as she began to read, murmuring the 
words half-audibly to herself: 

Have no fear. I have the letters, and, with 
your permission, will take them straight to 
London. I have a powerful friend there 
who will help me to place them before the 
king and council without delay. To carry 
this safely through, it is important that I 
should not be seen again in Brassington, as 
Sir Humphrey Challoner, luckily, has lost 
track of me for the moment, and I can be 
at Wirksworth before nightfall, and on my 
way to London before another dawn. Your 
enemy will keep watch on you, so I entreat 
you to stay in Brassington, so as to engage 
his attention, while I go to London with 
the letters. *His lordship would be safest, I 
think, in the cottage of old widow Coggins, 
at Aldwark. It has been my good fortune to 
do her some small service; she’ll befriend his 
lordship for my sake. John Stich will con- 
vey him thither as soon as may be. I en- 
treat you to be of good cheer. A few days 
will see your brother a free man, and rid 
forever of your enemy. Believe me, the plan 
I have had the honor to set forth is safe and 
quick, and on my knees I beg you to allow 
me to carry it through in your service. 


She folded the letter, and then 
slipped it into the folds of her gown. 

“The gentleman who gave you this 
letter,” she said, with a slight catch 
in her low, melodious voice. ‘You saw 
him? He was well? How did he 
look ?” 

Her eyes now were swimming in 
tears, and Bathurst had much ado to 
still the mad beating of his heart, and 
to force his voice to a natural tone. 

“Lud, my lady,” he said, “but he was 
just like any other body, Oi thought.” 

“Go back to him, friend,” she said, 
“Tell him he 

I—I would 


with sudden eagerness. 
must come to me at once. 
speak with him.” 

“Noa, noa; the gentleman said to Oi: 
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‘You can bring a message, but th’ lady 
mustn't come nigh me!’ ” 

She gave a quick little sigh of dis- 
appointment. 

“Then, my good fellow,” 
“try to remember, Tell him—tell him 
—I would wish to thank him—tell 
him—— Nay! nay!” she suddenly 
added, pulling a faded white rose from 
her belt—‘tell him nothing; but give 
him this flower, in token that I have 
received his letter, and will act as he 
bids me. You'll remember ?” 

He dared not trust himself to speak, 
but as she held out the rose to him, he 
took it from her hand and involuntarily 
his finger-tips came in contact with hers 
just for a second—long enough for the 
divine magnetism of his great love to 
pass from him to her. 

She seized hold of his hand, for in 
that one magnetic touch she had rec- 
ognized him. But she uttered neither 
cry nor word, for it was a great, silent, 
and glorious moment—when at last she 
understood. 

That moment was brief, as all such 
great and happy moments are. 

The next instant a fast approaching 
noise of hurrying footsteps accom- 
panied by much shouting roused them 
from their dream. 

Both through the back and the front 
door a crowd of excited soldiers had 
pushed their way into the inn, while 
the folk in the bar-parlor, attracted 
by the sudden noise, pressed out into 
the narrow passage to see what was 
happening. 

John Stich, foremost among these, 
made a rush for Patience’s side. She 
found herself suddenly pressed back 
toward the foot of the stairs. She 
looked round her, helpless and bewil- 
dered. Jack Bathurst had _ disap- 
peared. 

The narrow staircase at the foot of 
which she now stood led straight-up to 
the private parlor where Philip was 
even now awaiting her return. 

“Will your ladyship allow me the 
privilege of conducting you out of this 
crowd?” said a suave voice at Pa- 
tience’s elbow. 

Sir Humphrey Challoner, closely fol- 


she said, 


lowed by the obseyuious Mittachip, had 
pushed his way into the inn, in the wake 
of the soldiers, and was now standing 
between her and the crowd, bowing 
very deferentially, and offering her his 
arm, to conduct her up-stairs. 

But a few moments ago he had heard 
the startling news that Jock Miggs had 
been captured on the heath in mis- 
take for Beau Brocade. As far as Sir 
Humphrey could ascertain, nothing of 
importance had been found on _ the 
shepherd’s person, and in a moment he 
realized that, through almost supernatu- 
ral cunning, the highwayman must have 
succeeded in filching the letters, and by 
now had, no doubt, once more restored 
them to Lady Patience. 

If her ladyship was once more in 
possession of the letters, they must be 
got away from her again. That was 
all. 

In the meanwhile Philip’s momentary 
safety was a matter of the greatest 
moment to Sir Humphrey Challoner. 
If that clumsy lout of a sergeant got 
hold of the lad, all Sir Humphrey’s 
schemes for forcing Lady Patience’s 
acceptance of his suit by means of the 
precious letters would necessarily fall 
to the ground. 

But instinctively Patience recoiled 
from him; his suave words, his pres- 
ence near her at this terrible crisis, 
frightened her more effectually than 
the sergeant’s threatening attitude. 
She drew close to John Stich, who had 
interposed his burly figure between the 
soldiers and the foot of. the stairs. 


“Out of the way, John Stich!” 
shouted the sergeant peremptorily. 
“Those are her ladyship’s private 
rooms,” retorted the smith, without 


yielding one inch of the ground. 

“But by what right do you interfere 
with me, Master Sergeant?” here in- 
terposed Lady Patience, trying to as- 
sume an indifferent air of calm haugh- 
tiness. “Do you know who I am?” 

“Aye! that I do, my lady!” re- 
sponded the sergeant gruffly; “and 
that’s what’s brought me here this 
morning. Your pardon, my lady, but my 
orders is my orders—I have been sent 
here by his royal highness, the Duke 








of Cumberland hisself, to hunt out all 
the rebels who are in hiding in these 
parts. I've strict orders to be on the 
lookout for Philip James Gascoyne, 
Earl of Stretton, who [ understand is 
your ladyship’s own brother, and as 
I’ve a right o’ search, I mean to see 
who else is staying in those rooms up- 
stairs besides your ladyship.” 

“This is an outrage, sergeant!” 

“Maybe, my lady,” he retorted dry- 
ly, “but with us soldiers, orders is or- 


ders, saving your presence. Now, 
then, John Stich, stand aside in the 


name of the king!” 

John Stich did not move, and Lady 
Patience still stood defiant and haughty 
at the foot of the stairs. 

In vain she sought for Bathurst 
among the crowd—with wild, unreason- 
ing agony, she longed for him in this 
moment of her greatest need, and he 
was not there. 

“IT give your ladyship one minute’s 
time to stand quietly aside,” said the 
sergeant roughly. “After that I give 
my men orders to lay hands on you, 
and on any one who dares to inter- 
fere.” 

“Give me the letters,’ whispered Sir 
Humphrey Challoner insinuatingly in 


her ear. “I can yet save your 
brother.” 

“How?” she murmured involuntari- 
ly. 


He looked up toward the top of the 
stairs, 

“Then he is up there?” 

She did not reply. It was useless to 
deny it, the next few moments would 
bring the inevitable. 

“Forward!” shouted the sergeant, in 
a loud voice. “Into it, my men! Use 
your bayonets if any one interferes 
with ve!” 

With a loud cry the soldiers made a 
dash for the stairway, which behind 
Stich and Lady Patience lost itself in 
the gloom above. 

And it was from out this darkness 
that at this moment a_ light-hearted, 
fresh young voice struck upon the as- 
tonished ears of all those present. 

“Nay! too much zeal, friend Stich! 


Stand aside, | Faith! it'll 


pray vou, 
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give me great pleasure to converse with 
these gallant soldiers.” 

And Jack Bathurst, pushing the be- 
wildered smith gently to one side, came 
down the stairs with a smile upon his 
face, calm, debonair, dressed as for a 
feast. 

He had discarded Jock Miggs’ long 
smock, broad-brimmed hat, and ker- 
chief, and appeared in all the gorgeous 
finery of the beautiful lavender-scented 
clothes he had donned at the forge, 
with the kindly aid of Mistress Stich. 
He was still very pale, and there were 
a few lines of weariness and of bodily 
pain round the firm, sensitive mouth, 
but his gray eyes, deep-sunk and mag- 
netic, glowed with the keen fire of in- 
tense excitement. 

“Well, my gallant friend!” he said, 
addressing the sergeant, since the latter 
seemed too astonished to speak, “‘what 
is it you want with me, eh?” 

The sergeant was gradually recov- 
ering his breath. Fate apparently was 
playing into his hands. It was almost 
too bewildering for any bluff soldier to 
realize, but it certainly seemed pretty 


clear that the rebel Earl of Stretton 
and Beau Brocade the highwayman, 


were one and the same person. 

“You are Philip Gascoyne, Earl of 
Stretton?” he asked at last. 

“Faith! you've guessed that, have 


vou?” responded’ Bathurst — gaily. 
“Odd’s life, ‘tis marvelous how much 


penetration lies hidden beneath that be- 
coming coat of yours.” 

“Then, Philip Gascoyne, Earl of 
Stretton, you are attainted by Parlia- 
ment for high treason, and I arrest you 
in the name of the king!” 

There were indeed many conflicting 
emotions raging in the hearts of all 
those present while this brief colloquy 
was going on. 

It was only when the sergeant’s mo- 
menteus words: “I arrest you in the 
name of the king!” rang out clearly 
and decisively above the loud tumult 
which was beating in her heart, that 
Patience became aware of the deadly 
peril which threatened the man_ she 
loved. 

“No! no! no! 


no!” she cried excited- 
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ly. “Sergeant, ‘tis all a mistake! I 
swear iy 
But already Jack Bathurst had bent 
forward, and had contrived to whisper, 
unheard by all save her: 

**Hush—sh—your brother! 
ber his danger!” 

“Your pardon, tady, said the ser- 
geant, seeing that she paused, irreso- 
lute, not knowing what to do in face 
of this terrible alternative which was 
confronting her. “Your pardon, lady, 
but this gentleman is Philip, Earl of 
Stretton, is he not?” 

“For your brother’s sake,” whispered 
Bathurst once more. 

*No—yes. Oh, my God!” mur- 
mured Patience, in the agony of this 
appalling misery. 

“Out on you, friend!” said Bathurst 
lightly. “Do you not see her ladyship 
is upset? Nay! have no fear, I'll fol- 
low you quietly!” he added, seeing that 
the sergeant and soldiers were making 
a motion to surround him. “But you'll 
grant me leave to say farewell to my 


sister ?” 





Remem- 


The sergeant could not very well 
refuse. He was at heart a humane 


man, and now that he was sure of this 
important capture, he would have done 
a good deal to ingratiate himself, 
through little acts of courtesy, with 
Lady Patience Gascoyne. 

He told off three men to mount the 
stairs, and to stand on guard at the 
top of them, in case the prisoner made 
a dash that way, in the hopes of reach- 
ing the roof. He had the little, nar- 
row passage and hall of the inn cleared 
ot the gaping yokels, who went off one 
by one. 

Sir Humphrey Challoner retired 
within the shadow of the stairway. On 
the whole, he preferred to leave the 
events to shape their own course. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Hemmed in by a compact little group 
of soldiers at the foot of the stairs, and 
with three men on guard at the head 
of it, Bathurst and Patience had but a 
few minutes in which to live these last 


brief moments of their love. 


He drew her gently into a dark 
angle of the stairs, up against the ban- 
isters, and, taking the packet of letters 
from his pocket, he pressed them into 
her hand. 

“The letters, quick!’ he whispered. 
“God guard you and him!” 


“The letters?’ she murmured me- 
chanically. 
“Aye! I can do nothing now. But 


try to see the Duke of Cumberland be- 
fore you go to London, show him the 
letters. He has power to stay execu- 
tion, even if your brother is arrested.” 

“Yes! yes!” she murmured, 

Sorrow seemed to have dazed her, 
she did not quite know what she was 
doing, but her left hand closed in- 
stinctively over the precious packet, 
then dropped listlessly by her side. 

Neither she nor Bathhurst had per- 
ceived a thin, attenuated figure hoisting 
itself monkeywise over the dark por- 
tion of the banisters. 

“Try and hear what those two are 
saying,’ Sir Humphrey had _ whis- 
pered; and the attorney, obedient and 
obsequious, had made a desperate effort 
to do as he was bid. 

The next moment Patience felt a ter- 
rific wrench on all her fingers; even as 
she uttered a cry of pain and alarm, the 
packet of letters was torn out of her 
hand from behind, and she was dimly 
conscious of a dark figure clambering 
over the banisters and disappearing into 
the darkness below. 

But with a mad cry of rage Jack 
Bathurst had bounded after that re- 
treating figure; wholly taken by sur- 
prise, he only saw the dim outline of 
Mittachip’s attenuated form as the lat- 
ter hastily dropped the packet of letters 
at Sir Humphrey Challoner’s feet, who 
stooped to pick them up. Like an in- 
furiated wild beast Jack fell on Sir 
Humphrey. 


“You limb of Satan!’ he gasped. 
“You—you- Give me back those 
letters! Stich! Stich! quick!’ 


The force of the impact had thrown 
both men to-the ground. Bathurst was 
eripping his ‘antagonist by the throat 
with fingers of steel. Dut already the 
sergeant and his men had come to the 
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rescue, dragging Jack away from the 
prostrate figure of Sir Humphrey, while 
the soldiers from above had run down 
and were forcibly keeping John Stich 
in check. 

Freed from his powerful antagonist, 
his honor quietly picked himself up, 
readjusted his crumpled neckcloth, and 
flicked the dust from off his coat. He 
was calmly thrusting the packet of let- 
ters in his pocket, while the sergeant 
was giving orders to his men to bind 
their prisoner securely if he offered 
further resistance. 

“Sergeant!” said Bathurst despair- 
ingly, “that miscreant has just stolen 
some letters belonging to her ladyship.” 

“Silence, prisoner!” commented the 
sergeant. “You do yourself no good 
by this violence.” 

Just then the quiet village street be- 
yond suddenly became alive with re- 
peated joyous shouts and noise of 
tramping feet. 

“It must be the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s army!’ quoth the sergeant, 
straining his ears to catch the sound of 
a fast-approaching cavalcade. 

“Then you'll please his royal high- 
ness with the smart capture you've 
made, sergeant,” said Sir Humphrey, 
with easy condescension. 

This was indeed fate’s most bitter 
irony. “The duke has power to stay 
execution, and would use it if you 
showed him the letters!” these were the 
last words of counsel Bathurst had 
given Patience, and now with freedom 
for her brother almost within her 
grasp, she was powerless to do aught 
to save him. 

The clamor outside was beginning to 
be louder, and more continuous; 
through it all came the inspiriting sound 
of a fast-approaching regimental band. 

“The Duke of Cumberland, is it, ser- 
geant?” said Bathurst suddenly. 

“Marching through the village, on 
his way to the north,” assented the ser- 
geant. “Now then, prisoner 

“Nay, then, sergeant,” shouted Jack, 
in a loud voice, as, wrenching his right 
arm from the grasp of the soldier who 
held him, he pointed to Sir Humphrey 
Challoner. “Detain that man! An I 





am the rebel Earl of Stretton, he was 
my accomplice, and has all the papers 
relating to our great conspiracy at this 
moment about his person. The door! 
The door!” he added excitedly. ‘Take 
care an he'll escape you! And he has 
papers on him now that would astonish 
the king.” 

Instinctively the soldiers had rushed 
for both the doorways, and when Sir 
Humphrey, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, made a movement as if to go, the 
sergeant barred the way, and said: 

“One moment, sir.” 

“You would dare?” retorted Sir 
Humphrey haughtily. “Are you such 
a consummate fool as not to see that 
that man is raving mad?” 

“Search him, sergeant!’ continued 
Bathurst excitedly. “You'll find the 
truth of what I say. Search him! Her 
ladyship knows he was my accomplice. 
Search him! The of those pa- 
pers’d cost you your stripes.” 

No doubt the sergeant would never 
have ventured, but the near approach 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s army, and 
of his own superior officers, gave the 
worthy soldier a certain amount of 
confidence, 

“Seize him, and search him!” com- 
manded the sergeant. “In the name 
of the king!” 

It. was Sir Humphrey’s turn now to 
be helpless in the hands of the sol- 
diers. 

Less than five seconds had sufficed 
before the soldier drew the packet of 
letters from Sir Humphrey’s pocket 
and handed it to his sergeant. 

“They'd best be for his royal high 
ness’ own inspection,” said the latter 
quietly, as he slipped them inside his 
scarlet coat. 

“Aye, for his royal highness!” quoth 
Jack Bathurst, in mad, wild, feverish 
glee. 

Sir Humphrey was speechless with 
the hopelessness of his baffled rage. 
3ut Patience, almost hysterical with the 
intensity of her relief after the terri- 
ble suspense which she had just en- 
dured, had fallen back, half-fainting 


loss 


against the stairs, and murmuring: 
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“The letters! Before his royal high- 
ness! Thank God! Thank God!” 

Then suddenly she drew herself up, 
and, laughing, crying, joyous, happy, 
she flew up-stairs, shouting: 


“Philip! Philip! Come down! 
Come down! You are safe!” 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

About half an hour before, when 


Jack Bathurst suddenly burst in upon 
Lord Stretton in the dingy little parlor 
up-stairs, he gave the lad no inkling of 
what was happening down below. He 
had hastily discarded Jock Miggs’ 
smock and hat*and extracted a solemn 
promise from Philip not to stir from 
the parlor whatever might be the tu- 
mult down-stairs. 

His sister’s cry came to the boy like 
the most joyful, the most welcome call 
to arms, 

The next instant he was running 
down-stairs, closely followed, by Pa- 
tience. 

The sergeant and soldiers had been 
not a little puzzled at hearing her lady- 
ship suddenly calling in mad exultation 
on her brother, whom they believed 
they were even now holding prisoner. 

The appearance of Philip at the foot 
of the stairs, and dressed in a serving- 
man’s suit, further enhanced their be- 
wilderment. 

But already Patience stood proud, 
defiant, and almost feverish in her ex- 


citement, confronting the astonished 
group of soldiers. 
“This, sergeant!” she said, taking 


hold of her brother’s hand, ‘is Philip 
Gascoyne, Earl of Stretton, my broth- 
er. Arrest him, if you wish—he sur- 
renders to you willingly—but I call 
upon you to let your prisoner go free.” 

The sergeant was sorely perplexed. 
The affair was certainly getting too 
complicated for his stolid, unimagina- 
tive brain. 

“Then you, sir,” he said, addressing 
Philip, “you are the Earl of Stretton?” 

“T am Philip James Gascoyne, Earl 
of Stretton, your prisoner, sergeant,” 
replied the lad proudly. 

“But then, saving your ladyship’s 


presence,” said the soldier, in hopeless 
bewilderment, “who: the devil is my 
prisoner ?” 

“Surely, sergeant,” quoth Sir Hum- 
phrey, with a malicious sneer, “you’ve 
guessed that already ?” 

Jack Bathurst, exhausted and faint 
after his long fight and victory, had 
listened motionless and silent to what 
was going on around him. With the 
letters safely bestowed in the sergeant’s 
wallet and about to be placed before his 
royal highness, the Duke of Cumber- 
land himself, he felt that indeed his task 
was accomplished. 

At sound of Sir Humphrey’s mali- 
cious taunt, an amused smile played 


round the corners of his quivering 
mouth; but Patience, with a _ rapid 


movement, had interposed herself be- 
tween Sir Humphrey and the sergeant. 

“Your silence, Sir Humphrey,” she 
commanded excitedly, “an you’ve any 
chivalry left in you.” 

“Aye!” he replied, in her ear. 
silence now—at a price.” 

“Name it.” 

“Your hand.” 

So low and quick had been ques- 
tions and answers that the bewildered 
sergeant and his soldiers had not suc- 
ceeded in catching the meaning of the 
words, but Sir Humphrey’s final, eager 
whisper: “Your hand!” reached Jack 
Bathurst’s sensitive ear. 

“Nay, Sir Humphrey Challoner,” he 
said loudly, “but ‘tis not a marketable 
commodity you are offering to this lady 
for sale. I'll break your silence for 
you. What is the information that you 
would impart to these gallant soldiers? 
That besides being my mother’s son, I 
am also the highwayman, Beau Bro- 
cade!” 

“No! no! no!” protested Patience ex- 
citedly. 

“Odd’s my life!” quoth the sergeant. 
“But methought ie 

“Aye, Beau Brocade,” said Sir 
Humphrey, with a sneer, “robber, vaga- 
bond, and thief, that’s what this—gen- 
tleman means.” 

“Faith! is that what I meant?” re- 
torted Jack Bathurst lightly. “I didn’t 
know it for sure!” 


“My 
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But with a wild cry Patience had 
turned to the sergeant. 

“It’s a lie, sergeant!” she repeated. 
“A lie, I tell you! This gentleman is 
my friend—my———” 

“Well, whichever you are, sir,” quoth 
the sergeant, turning to Beau Brocade 
decisively, “rebel lord or highwayman, 
you are my prisoner, and,” he added 
roughly, for many bitter remembrances 
of the past two days had surged up in 
his stolid mind, “and either way, you 
hang for it.” 

The tumult in the street was fast 
approaching. The soldiers were chafing 
with eagerness to see the entry of his 
royal highness with his staff. 

‘“‘Are you ready, my lord?” asked the 
sergeant, turning to Philip. 

“Quite ready!” replied the lad cheer- 
fully, as he prepared to follow the sol- 
diers. He gave his sister a look of joy 
and hope, for he was going to tempo- 
rary imprisonment only; within a few 
moments, perhaps, his safety would be 
assured, 

“Are you ready, sir?’ quoth the ser- 
geant now, as he turned to Beau Bro- 
cade. 

But here there was no question of 
either joy or hope; no defense, no 
proofs of innocence. The daring out- 
law had chosen his path in life, and be- 
ing conquered at the last had to pay 
the extreme penalty, which his country 
demanded of him, for having defied its 
law. 

As he, too, prepared to follow the 
soldiers out into the open, Patience, 
heedless of the men round her, clung 
passionately, despairingly, to the man 
who had sacrificed his brave life in her 
service, and whom she had rewarded 
with the intensity, the magnitude of 
her love. 

“They shall not take you!” she 
sobbed, throwing her protecting arms 
round the dearly loved form. “They 
shall not! They shall not!” 

The cry had been so bitter, so terri- 
bly pathetic in its despair that instine- 
tively the soldiers stood aside, awed in 
spite of their stolid hearts at the maj- 
esty of this great sorrow. They turned 
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respectfully away, leaving a clear space 
round Patience and Bathurst. 

Gently he took hold of both her 
hands, and again and again pressed 
them to his lips. 

“Farewell, sweet dream!” he said. 
“T have spun the one thread in life 
which was worth the spinning, the 
thread which binds me to your mem- 
ory. Farewell!’ 

The sergeant stepped forward again. 
It was time to go. 

“Are you ready, sir?’ he asked kind- 
ly. 

“Quite ready, sergeant.” 

She slid out of his arms, her eyes 
quite dry now, her hands pressed to her 
mouth to smother her screams of mis- 
ery. 

Outside, a roll of drums was heard 
and shouts of “The duke! The duke!” 
The excitement had become electrical. 
His royal highness, mounted on a mag- 
nificent white charger, was making his 
entry into the village at the head of his 
general staff, and followed at some dis-- 
tance by the bulk of his army-corps, 
who would camp on the heath for the 
night. 

Squire West, his. stiff, old spine 
doubled in two, was in attendance on 
the green, holding a parchment in his 
hand, which contained his loyal address 
and that of the inhabitants of Brassing- 
ton. : 

In the midst of all this gaiety and 
joyful excitement the silent group com- 
posed of the soldiers with their three 
prisoners, appeared in strange and mel- 
ancholy contrast. Philip and Bathurst 
were to be confined in the court-house 
under a strong guard pending his honor 
the squire’s decision, and as the little 
squad emerged upon the green ’twas 
small wonder that they caught his royal 
highness’ eve. 

He had been somewhat bored by 
Squire West’s long-winded harangue, 
and was quite glad of an excuse for 
cutting it short. 

“Odd’s buds?” he 
have we here? Eh?” 


said; “and what 


The sergeant and soldiers stood still 
at attention, some twenty yards away 
from the brilliant group of his high 
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ness’ general staff. The little diver- 
sion had caused Squire West to lose 
the thread of his speech, and, much re- 
lieved, the duke beckoned the sergeant 
to draw nearer. 

“Who are your prisoners, sergeant ?” 
queried his highness, looking with some 
interest at the two young men, one of 
whom was a mere lad, while the other 
had a strange look of joy and pride in 
his pale face, an air of aloofness and 
detachment from all his surroundings 
which puzzled and interested the duke 
not a little. 

“°Tis a bit difficult to explain, your 
royal highness,” replied the sergeant, 
making the stiff military salute. 

“Difficult to explain who your pris- 
oners are?” laughed the duke incredu- 
lously. 

“Saving your highness’ 
responded the sergeant, 
gentlemen :: 
Stretton.” 

“Oho! the young reprobate rebel 
who was hand in glove with the Pre- 
tender! I mind his case well, 
geant, and the capture does your zeal 
great credit. Which of your prisoners 
is the Earl of Stretton?” 

“That's just my trouble, your royal 
highness. But I hepe that these pa- 
pers will explain.” 

And the sergeant drew from his wal 
let the precious packet of letters and 
handed them respectfully to the duke. 

“What are these letters?” 

‘They were found on the person of 
that gentleman, sir,” replied the ser- 
geant, indicating Sir Humphrey Chal- 
loner, who stood behind the two voung- 
er men silent and sulky, and nursing 
desperate thoughts of revenge. “He 
is said to be an accomplice, and | 
hought ‘twas my duty to bring him 
fore a magistrate. If I’ve done 
wrong- 5 

“You've done quite right, sergeant,” 
said the duke firmly. “Give me the 
papers; I'll look through them anon. 
See your prisoners safely under guard, 
then come back to my quarters.” 

“Damnation!” muttered Sir 
phrey, as he saw the duke 


packet of letters from the 


presence,” 
“one of these 
‘hilip Gascoyne, Earl of 


$er- 


t 
] 
| 


Hum- 
take the 


sergeant s 


hand, and then turn away to listen to 
the fag end of Squire West’s loyal ad- 
dress. 

Throughout his chagrin, nowever, 
the Squire of Hartington was able to 
gloat over one comforting idea. The 
man who was the cause of his failure, 
the chivalrous and meddlesome high- 
wayman, Beau Brocade, would, as sure 
as the sun would set this night, dangle 
on the nearest gibbet to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was in the middle of the afternoon 
when his royal highness, having at- 
tended to other important affairs, and 
partaken of a hasty meal at the “Royal 
George,” finally found leisure to look 
through the letters handed up to him 
by the sergeant. 

As he read ene through, and then 
the other, Jord Lovat’s letter urging 
the Earl of Stretton to join the rebel- 
lion, that of Kilmarnock upbraiding the 
lad for holding aloof, and finally the 
autograph of Charles Edward himself 
at the end of a long string of re- 
proaches calling Philip a traitor for his 
loyalty to King George. 

“There has been a terrible blunder 
here!” quoth his royal highness em- 
phatically. “Bring the Earl of Stret- 
ton to me at once,” he added, speaking 
to his orderly. 

Ten minutes later Philip, with Pa- 
tience by his side, was in the presence 
of the Duke of Cumberland, who, on 
behalf of his country and its govern- 
ment, was tendering apologies to the 
Earl of Stretton for grievous blunders 
committed. 

“Tt seems you have suffered unjust- 
ly, my lord,” said his highness, with 
easy graciousness. “It will be my priv- 
ilege to keep you under my personal 
protection until these letters have been 
placed before the king and council. 

“T myself will guarantee your broth- 
er’s safety, Lady Patience,” he added, 
turning with a genial smile to her; “‘you 
will entrust him to my care, will you 
not? Your father and I were old 
friends, you know.” 
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With courtly gallantry the duke 
raised her cold finger-tips to his lips. 
He looked at her keenly, for he could 
not understand the almost dead look of 
hopeless misery in her face, which she 
bravely but all in vain tried to hide 
from him. 

“It was lucky,” continued his royal 
highness, kindly patting her hand, “that 
so strange a fate should have placed 
these letters in my hand.” 

But at these gentle, almost fatherly 
words, Patience’s self-control entirely 
gave way. With a heart-broken sob, 
she threw herself at the duke’s feet. 

“Nay, not fate, your royal highness,” 
she moaned, “but the devotion of a 
brave man, who has sacrificed his life 
to save my brother and me. Save him, 
your highness! Save him! Save 
him!” 

It was impossible 


’ 


to listen unmoved 
to the heartrending sorrow expressed 
in this appeal. The duke very gently 
raised her to her feet. 

“Nay, fair lady, I pray you rise,” 
he said respectfully. “There! there!” 
he added, leading her to a chair, and 
sitting beside her, “you know how to 
plead a cause; will you deign to con- 
fide somewhat more fully in your hum- 
ble servant? We owe your family 
some reparation, at any rate, and you 
some compensation for the sorrow you 
have endured.” 

And, speaking very low at first,,then 
gradually gaining confidence, Patience 


began to relate the history of the past - 


few days, the treachery of which she 
had been a victim, the heroic self-sac- 
rifice of the man who was about to lay 
down his life because of his devotion 
to her and to her cause. 

His highness listened quietly and 
very attentively, while she, wrapped up 
in the bitter joy of memory, lived 
through these last brief and happy days 
all over again. Even before she had 
finished, he had sent word to the ser- 
geant to bring both his other prisoners 
before him at once. 


Sir Humphrey and Jack Bathurst 


were actually in the room before Pa- 
tience had quite completed her narra- 
tive. 


Bathurst ill and pale, but with 


that strange air of aloofness still cling- 
ing about his whole person. 

The duke looked up when the pris- 
oners entered the room; although he 
knew neither of them by sight,’he had 
no need to ask whose cause the beauti- 
ful girl beside him had been pleading 
so earnestly, 

“What do you wish to say, sir?” he 
said, addressing Sir Humphrey Chal- 
loner first. “You are no doubt aware 
of her ladyship’s grievances against 
you. They are outside my province, 
and unfortunately outside the province 
of our country’s justice. But I would 
wish to know why you should have 
pursued the Earl of Stretton and that 
gentleman, your fellow prisoner, with 
so much hatred and malice?” 

“T have neither hatred nor malice 
agginst the Earl of Stretton,” replied 
Sir Humphrey, with a chrug of the 
shoulders, “but no dou’- ier ladyship 
would wish to arouse your royal high- 
ness’ sympathy for a notorious scoun- 


drel. That gentleman is none other 
than Beau Brocade, the most noted 
footpad and most consummate thief 


that ever haunted Brassing Moor.” 

The Duke of Cumberland looked 
with some surprise, not altogether un- 
mixed with kindfiness, at the slim, 
youtiful figure of the most notorious 
highwayman in England. 

Then he remembered Lady Patience’s 
enthusiastic narrative, and said, smiling 
indulgently : 

“Odd’s my life! But I did not know 
gentlemen of the road were ‘so chival- 
rous!” 


“Your royal highness-——” continued 
Sir Humphrey. 
“Silence, sir!” 


Then the duke rose from his chair, 
and went up close to Bathurst, who, 
half-dreaming, had listened to all that 
was going on around him, but had 
scarce heard, for he was looking at Pa- 
tience and thinking only of her. 

“Your name, sir?” asked the duke 
very kindly, for the look of love akin 
to worship which illumined Jack Bath- 
urst’s face had made a strong appeal 
to his own manly heart. 
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“Jack Bathurst,” replied the young 
man, almost mechanically, and rousing 
himself with an effort in response to 
the duke’s kind words, “formerly cap- 
tain in the White Dragoons.” 

“Bathurst? Bathurst?’ repeated the 
duke, not a little puzzled. “Ah, yes!” 
he added, after a slight pause, ‘who 
was condemned and cashiered for stri- 
king his superior officer after a quarrel.” 

“The same, your royal highness.” 

“’Twas Colonel Otway, who we 
found out afterward was a scoundrel, 
a liar, and a cheat,” said his highness, 
with sudden eager enthusiasm, “and 
fully deserving the punishment you, sir, 
had been brave enough to give him.” 

“Aye! he deserved all he got,” re- 
plied Jack, with a wistful sigh and 
smile, “I'll take my oath of that.” 

“But I remember now,” continued 
the duke, “a tardy reparation was to 
have been offered you, sir, but you were 
*nowhere to be found.” 

“I'd become a scoundrel myself by 
then, and moneyless, friendless, dis- 
graced, had taken to tiie road, like many 
another broken gentleman.” 

“Then take to the field now, man,” 
exclaimed his highness gaily. ‘We 
want good soldiers and gallant gentle- 
men, such as you, and your country 
still owes you reparation. You shall 
come with, me, and in the glorious fu- 
ture which I predict for you England 
shall forget your past.” 

He extended a kindly hand to Bath- 
urst, who, still dreaming, still not quite 
realizing what had happened, instinc- 
tively bent the knee in gratitude. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

On the green, outside, the crowd of 
village folk were shouting themselves 
hoarse: 

“Three cheers for the Duke of Cum- 
berland !” 

Already the news had gone the round 
that Beau Brocade, the highwayman, 
had been granted a special pardon by 
his royal highness. 

John Stich, half-crazy with joy, was 


tossing his cap in the air, and in the 
fulness of his heart was stealing a few 
kisses from Mistress Betty’s pretty 
mouth, 

The appearance of Sir Humphrey 
Challoner in the porch of the Royal 
George looking as black as thunder 
and followed by his obsequious familiar, 
Master Mittachip, was the signal for 
much merriment and some quickly sup- 
pressed chaff. 

“Stand aside, you fool!” quoth Sir 
Humphrey, pushing Jock Miggs rough- 
ly out of his way. 

“Nay, stand aside all of ye!” ad 


monished John Stich solemnly. “And 
mind, if any of ye’ve got any turnips 


” 


about—be gy !—— 

The Squire of Hartington raised his 
riding-crop menacingly, 

“You dare!” he muttered. 

But Mistress Betty interposed her 
pretty person betwixt her lover and his 
honor’s wrath. 

“Saving your presence, sir,” she said 
pertly, “my John was only going to tell 
the lads to keep their turnips for this 
old scarecrow.” 

And laughing all over her dimpled 
little face, she pointed to Master Mitta- 
chip, who was clinging, terrified, to 
Sir Humphrey’s coat-tails. 

“Sir Humphrey,” he murmured anx- 
iously, as Betty’s sally was received 
with a salvo of applause, “good Sir 
Humphrey—do not let them harm me. 
I’ve served you faithfully.” 

“You've served me like a fool,” quoth 
Sir Humphrey, savagely shaking him- 
self free from the mealy-mouthed at- 
torney. “Damn you,” he added, as he 
walked quickly out of the crowd and 
across the green, “don’t yap at my 
heels like a frightened cur.” 

“God speed your honor,” 
Stich after him. 

“Think you, John, he'll come to our 
wedding?” murmured Betty saucily, at 
which honest John hugged her with all 
his might before the entire company. 

‘Be gy! I marvel if the old fox’ll 
go to her ladyship’s and the captain’s 
wedding, eh?” 

“Lordy! Lordy! these be 


shouted 


*mazing 
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times!’’ commented Jock Miggs vague- 
ly. 


But within the small parlor of the 
“Roval George” all this noise and 
gaiety came only as a faint, merry echo. 

His royal highness had gone, fol- 
lowed by the sergeant and the soldiers, 
and Bathurst was alone with his beau- 
tiful white rose. 

“And ‘tis to you I owe my life,” he 
whispered for the twentieth time, as, 
kneeling at her feet, he buried his head 
in the folds of her gown. 

“T have done so little,’ she mur- 
mured, “one poor prayer—when you 
have done so much.” 

“And now,” he said, looking straight 
into the exquisite depths of her blue 
eves, “now you have robbed me of one 
great happiness, which may never come 
to me again.” 


~ “Robbed you? Of happiness?” 

“The happiness of dying for you.” 

But she looked down at him, smiling 
now through a mist of happy tears. 

“Nay, sir,” she whispered, “and 
when the duke has no longer need of 
you, will vou not live—for me?” 

He folded her in his arms, and held 
her closely, very closely, to his strong, 
brave heart. 

“Always at your feet,” he murmured 


passionately, “and as your humble 
slave, my dream.” 
And as his lips sought hers once 


more, she whispered, under her breath: 
“My husband!’ 
“My dream! My wife!” 
Outside, the crowd of villagers were 
shouting lustily: 
“Three cheers for the Duke of Cum- 
berland !” 


~~. 


a” 
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WHEN THE CHILDREN DANCE 


S' ‘ANT room for the little feet that twirl, 
And stamp, and glide, to the music’s rhyme, 
On the crowded pave, through the noisy whirl— 
Oh, but they keep in wondrous time. 
The lightsome limbs, and the nimble feet, 
When the children dance in the city street! 


What grace, their heritage, long gone by, 
What joy of youth, when the world was young, 
What poet’s measure of minstrelsy 
Beats in the rhythmic song, unsung— 
In the swaving tune of the footsteps fleet, 
When the children dance in the city street! 


We see the frolic of nymph and faun 
To the pipes of Pan, and the scampering run 
Of startled dryads—the march at dawn 
Of vestals, pacing to greet the sun; 
The revels—where elves and fairies meet 
When: the children dance in the city street! 





We look—and a dream of forsaken ways 
Of being glad, with the breath of life, 
Steals into the sordid workadays— 
See! The tides of traffic, of toil, and strife 
Pause for a moment the dream’s so sweet 
When the children dance in the city street! 
MADELINE BrIDGEs. 
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hy Kat Fbretel : 


HE went up the nar- 
row stone stairs gai- 


ly, almost with a 
romping step, her 


parasol tucked under 
her arm, the feathers 
on her hat nodding 
above the expectant 
turnings of her head. Instead of two 
years ago, it seemed but yesterday that 
she had said good-by to this place, 
walking down slowly and looking back; 





instead of a society beauty of trans- 
atlantic reputation, she was to-day the 
Virginia of the old days, who had so 
eften climbed those stairs with tired 
feet in worn shoes. 

Her breath was faint and quick when 
she paused before a door at the head 
of the third landing and gazed at a 
small, brass plate upon it as if it were 
the face of a friend: 


DANIEL VARICK, 


Then he was still in the building— 
she would see him—she would hear 
him say “Virginia’—they would touch 
hands over the separation that had been 
as thorough as the splitting of a moun- 
tain by an earthquake. She had not 
been fully aware until this moment how 

uch this visit meant to her, and she 
realized now that if Dan were not in, 
if perhaps he had gone away to sketch 
he apple bloom at its youngest and 
curliest, the missing him would hurt 
her more than her gay, friendly seeking 
of him clearly explained. 


t 
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Her hand was poised to knock as 
she leaned against the green oblong, 
when the sound of a man’s footstep 
came to her, and a voice she knew well 
hummed a song she loved and had often 
sung: 

Addio, mia bella 
Addio, addio—— 


Napoli; 


She was sure of her welcome, sure 


of her charm as she knocked; her 
smile almost impertinent. After the 
door was opened the look changed 


slowly to dismay, then to disappoint- 
ment. 
A young 


man in a painter’s blouse 


filled the space. - His thick, round 
throat was bare above the turned-in 
collar, his sleeves rolled above his el- 
bows. He had coarse, short, waving 


hair of a reddish brown, growing low 
and thick over straight, black brows; 
true, clear, fighting eves of blue; and 
a most beautiful mouth, that at the 
present moment was unsmiling, almost 
unfriendly. He was gripping the han- 
dle of a chafing-dish, and he continued 
stirring something with a big spoon; 


Virginia did not know what, but it 
smelled savory. 
“Oh,” he said in a flat, colorless 


voice, “it’s vou.” 
“Don't want to see me, Dan?” 
Virginia asked, with insinuating gra- 
ciousness, smiling feebly. “Don’t vou 
really want to know me any more?” 
“Come in,’ he said briefly, glancing 
at the chafing-dish. “I hope you'll ex- 
cuse this unsightly evidence of 


you 


econ- 
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omy, industry, and lunch. My minion 
has not appeared to-day. This fre- 
quently happens on Monday, after the 
laxity of Sunday. She has written me 
that she has ‘ulsters on her throat’ ;” 
and, with a flourish, he carried the cha- 
fing-dish into a room off the shadowy 
hall. 

“Why, I don’t mind, Dan——” Vir- 
ginia began, with an eager, condoning 
smile. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he interposed 
lightly but definitely as he came back; 
“I must apologize. Had I known you 
were coming, of course——” and the 
sentence was completed by his refasten- 
ing his collar and vigorously unrolling 
his sleeves to his wrists. 

Chilling though the welcome wds, 
Virginia paused at the door of a big, 
bright studio, and looked about with 
dreamy eyes. Every detail winged a 
memory to her; the shining, slippery 
floor reflecting the triangles of the 
easels; the big north window framing 
the budding branches of the trees in 
Washington Square; the dais with the 
Roman couch on it; the screen across 
the corner where the model dressed. 
Often in wintry twilights, while the rain 
rattled on the high window, she had 
been one of two, or three, or half a 
dozen in that room, while they had 
talked of art and their student days in 
Paris over impromptu repasts with the 
comforting spirals of pipe smoke pur- 
pling the air, until Notre Dame had 
seemed to frown at a stone’s throw, and 
the barges had seemed to go puffing 
down the Seine so near that they could 
have seen them from the window had 
they but taken the trouble to look 
through the wet glass. 

Those were days when life to her 
had meant dreams and accomplishment, 
clay to be modeled by her febrile fin- 
gers under the prod and fire of inspira- 
tion, sacrifices to be made, rent paid 
with difficulty, and food often taken 
from necessity in only homeopathic 
doses. Then as if by witchcraft all had 
changed. Her father, after fifteen 
years of mining prospecting, had made 
a dazzling fortune in a far, isolated 
northwestern place, and had come out 





of the solitudes with the appetite of the 
starving for all that his gold could buy 
him. He was a rough, grim man, with 
no artistic understanding, and one of 
the first things he had demanded was 
his only child. She must cease what 
he called “working for a living,” for- 
get that she had ever been anything 
save what she was expected to become 
—Peter Allien’s heiress, with a fortune 
to make longing eyes wink, able to buy 
whatever there was for sale in the high 
places of the earth. Well, she had made 
her choice two years ago, and Dan 
Varick had not forgiven her for it. 

“Have you been back long?” he asked. 

“Only a week. Dad and I came on 
the Deutschland. We found a fur- 
nished house on Park Avenue that does 
very well.” She paused, and added 
wistfully: “I wanted to rush down 
here the first day, Dan.” 

“Your victoria is vastly becoming to 
you, Virginia. I saw you in it in the 
park yesterday—all tea-rose colored 
lining, and the men on the box all tea- 
rose colored, too. Are they waiting for 
you now, by the way?” 

She could not prevent an absurdly 
craven touch of apology from creeping 
into her voice as she answered: “Yes. 
I couldn’t walk in these things, you 
know.” 

“T wonder how they'll stand the 
smells. The onion soup from the Ital- 
ian restaurant around the corner is par- 
ticularly strong on Mondays.” 

A look like that of a misunderstood 
child rippled over the ivory-pale oval 
of her face. It pulled on Dan’s heart- 
strings. He had never seen her eves 
more lovely, the sea-green light edging 
the dark iris so luminously. Certainly 


riches were vastly becoming to her. 
Why could he not soften? Why did he 
almost hate her?—and hate her most 
of all for coming in this azure, dis- 
quieting spring weather, with her 
haunting, drawling voice, and her en- 
dearing smile, awaking the past and 


filling the room with ghosts? 

“You're angry with me still,” said 
Virginia, in her smallest voice. “Yet 
what could I do, Dan? How could I 
lrave refused to go to dad?” 
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“You've never affected any sort of 
compromise with him? You’ve done no 
work even as a languid and esthetic 
amateur?” he asked, with a light sneer. 

“Oh, no,” she said, with a half-per- 
verse smile. “Dad won't even let me 
speak of my modeling—hates to remem- 
ber that I’ve ever been anything but 
just what you can see—a social success 
—for I am that, Dan, you must admit?” 

He ignored the question, stood up 
hastily and walked up and down, his 
face lifted to the light. 

“And yet,” he said regretfully, “you 
had talent—some said genius. You 
were beginning to be known.” 

“It was terribly hard,” she sighed. 

“But you had it—your gift,” he in- 
sisted; “the gift given you of God— 
the magic in your hands, the triumph 
of creating beauty. And you chucked 
this over for a carriage with a tea-rose 
satin lining, and all it stands for.” He 
leaned against the wall and_ bitterly 
studied her, from her ash-blond, arti- 
ficially rippled hair to the toe of her 
big-bowed shoe. “You sold it. You 
can live without it. Talk of ‘messes 
of pottage’ and ‘selling birthrights.’ 
Good Lord! Why, do you know,” he 
went on in a subdued, wondering 
voice, “it has often seemed to me as if 
in the mystery of life and birth beyond 
our understanding, you captured some- 
body’s property—the gift you didn’t 
value was surely another’s—probably 
some poor devil living somewhere now, 
with poetry in his soul and no talent 
for expressing it, has been cheated out 
of it, is aching for it.” 

Virginia began tracing something on 
the floor with her parasol. Shadows 
passed over her face, passed very light- 
ly, and left it as pretty, untroubled, and 
confident as before. 

“Ah, well, Danny,” she murmured; 
“even though you discountenance me 
as a woman of fashion and say horrid 
things to me, you do like me. We were 
such chums. It used to be so sweet 
here, running in and out of each other’s 
studios. I tell you I. missed it a lot 
when I went in for heavy splendor 
in London. The others—Billy, Cis, 
Chesty—all wrote to me. You never 
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did ; never answered one of my letters— 
painfully rude, really. But I heard how 
your ‘Card Player’ sold in London, 
and the others wrote me how you'd 
gotten the commission for the mural 
painting in Colonel MHetherington’s 
Paris house.” 

Dan did not answer. He seemed to 
be looking at the small, jade-green 
leaves streaking the boughs like jewels 
on a brown thread. He seemed so 
thoughtful and calm she saw no danger 
in going quite close to him, touching 
his arm, letting her ungloved fingers 
twine insinuatingly about it. 

“You might have written, Danny. If 


you knew—oh, if you knew how I 
watched, watched, watched for a let- 
ter,” 


The words were like a confession of 
a long-deferred hope. He looked down 
into her eyes; her gaze remained ten- 
der, inviting, dreaming. It was such 
a candid look apparently, such a false 
one as he well knew, his heart grew 
big with bitterness. 

“You are fond of me, Dan?” she 
asked, her eyes brightening as she saw 
his face twitch, though his jaw was set. 

“Fond of you?’ The words were 
slow, unwilling, almost angry: “I 
loved you always. You always knew 
*" 

She appeared 
never told me,” 
gers still 
sleeve. 

“You knew it. A thousand times you 
tried to make me tell you. I meant to 
some day. I was only waiting then for 
some success. I believed in you then.” 

“You don’t now?” she asked dream- 
ily. 

“Now I know that this cat-and-mouse 
game has always been a favorite of 
yours.” The tone was bare of a 
shred of illusion her fingers fell sharply 
from his arm. He stood up, squaring 
his shoulders. “There was _ Jack 
Bartholomew in Paris before you knew 
me,” he rushed on; “you kept him 
hoping and fearing, and after his fool’s 
paradise of a year you found you 
‘hadn’t known your own mind.’ Eng- 
land and fashion have improved you 


startled. “But you 
she murmured, her fin- 
ruminatingly touching his 


so 
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in the game. You've made strides as a 
coquette. But don’t say again you didn't 
know I loved you—I can't bear it.” His 
hands came down upon her shoulders, 
the grip hurting her. “Why, you came 
to-day feeling sure you'd only have to 
see me to find me the same miserable, 
romantic beggar you'd left, with love 
bubbling from his heart and peeping 
from his eves—didn’t you? My ex- 
istence here among the workers and 
outsiders was to be like a bit of caviar, 
giving a pleasant tang to the heavy 
feasts of Philistia.”. He gave a short, 
miserable laugh, and _ rushed = on 
vehemently: “My dear Virginia, you've 
had things all vour own way long 
enough. You've played with me once 
too often to-day. Your eyes have been 
Iving to me every moment since you 
caine in. You've that I grow 
wretched and restless at the sight of 
you. You've watched me as Louis XI 
watched the sufferings of his prisoners.” 
She tried to draw away, but his eyes, 
with love, storm, and arraignment, mes- 
merized her into submission. ‘I’m not 


seen 


playing that part any longer and 
starving.” 
He caught her to him abruptly. She 


could not resist. His burning, trem- 
bling lips controlled her own. It was 
a wild kiss, ripe with the repressed suf- 
fering of heart-sick, lonely years—joy- 
ous in that, in a sense, it meant such 
revenge as Tantalus would have taken 
could he have tasted the maddening 
fruit and crushed it in the tasting— 
overpoweringly sad in a_ despairing 
farewell. 

“T love you,” she heard him say faint- 
ly, brokenly. “Oh, I love you.” 

As summarily as he had taken her to 
him he put her away, and stood before 
and 


her, pale very grave. She was 
trembling as if a storm had whirled 


about her and left her faint. 

“You had no right,” she moaned 
between her shut teeth. “You dared— 
you've been a coward.” 

“T’ve just one question to ask 
and then we'll finish this scene,” Dan 
said quietly. “I’ve heard all about Lord 
Henry Poyndale. In fact, I met him 
@t dinner at Mrs. St. John’s a week be- 


you, 


fore you reached here. I’m sometimes 
invited to fashionable Philistia, and I 
go sometimes,-for business reasons. I 
heard of him and of you. Can you 
deny that the ruby on the fourth finger 
of that hand which rested on my arm 
a few moments ago was put there by 
this high-nosed, light-eyebrowed noble- 
man?” 

Her eyelids hid her eyes from him, 
but a look of defeat and certainly of 
shame made a shadow around her 
mouth. She made no other reply than 
to walk slowly from the room, 


ie. 


Through the sunlight and noise of 
the street Virginia was driven home. 
She was not aware of what her eyes 
looked upon. She was not thinking of 
what had passed in any conscious, lit- 
eral fashion. Her judgment was a 
poised, tense thing in space. She felt 
nothing, yet had an under conscious- 
ness that she was going to feel much. 

As the victoria stopped before the 
Park Avenue house her father came 
down the steps. He gave her a sharp, 
irritated look. His mouth was puck- 
ered grimly. 

“Where’ve asked ; 


you been?” he 


“vou knew Poyndale was coming to 
lunch, and we waited a half-hour for 
you. You look fagged. Where’ve you 
been ?” 

She fretted against the masterful 


tone in a way quite different from her 
usual listless amiability ; and the critical 
gaze she bent on her father was novel, 
too. 

Everything abc xt Mr, Allien was just 
over the mark of good taste. He was 
dressed too much. His waistcoat that 
his tailor would have described as a 
“novelty” overpowered him. His well- 
cared for but hairy hands, with en- 
larged joints from vears of hard toil, 
had rouged nails polished to the bril- 
liancy of small mirrors. His too high 
collar was plainly uncomfortable. The 
ring on his little finger held a diamond 
too large as his hand grasped a cane 
too thick. He was materialized osten- 
tation, the beggar who, when he can 
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feed, does so to surfeit, but with a cer- 
tain childish pleasure in his grandeur 
that blunts criticism. Virginia realized, 
too, the vivid qualities that had made 
him a success: a rough, virile intelli- 
gence; pride of a sort; undying pa- 
tience; courage against any odds; the 
honesty that pays a fair price for what 
it buys. But while she loved him sin- 
cerely, she realized with this sharpened 
perception that all these were like flow- 
‘rs in the ‘dust-heap of sordid things. 
With a few words she passed him, 
for she craved being alone. 
“T forgot lunch, dad. I’m awfully 
sorry, dear. I’ve been driving—about 
—and I’ve such a headache.” 
\Ir. Allien gave another long, sharp 
look with a dawning anxiety in it. 
“Poyndale and six will be 
here for dinner. Don't forget that, too, 
my girl. These short memories may 
ke what call artistic, but they 


others 


f¢ « Is 


don’t go in society, and I don't like 
em.” 
He started for a walk on Fifth 


Avenue, and Virginia went to her own 

She felt dull and sickeningly 
There was the need of making 
a new acquaintance with herself. She 
must first understand, and then in some 
way rout this creeping dissatisfaction 
and uncertainty. She must think of 
Dan, of her hour with him. She began 
to feel a struggling desire to place him 
in the wrong and justify herself. But 
her lips still burned from his amazing 
kiss as she walked restlessly about, or 
sat with hands pressed to her eyes or 
gazed into the street without seeing it, 


rooms, 


cold. 


and instead of justification fear in- 
creased with the seconds. She had 
chosen a road so unhesitatingly, and 


na 
had walked it such 


content, 


with thoughtless 
she was now standing still with 
a feeling of insecurity. If Dan had 
spoken truly, it led her from the things 
that really spelled happiness. 

There was a stinging haze upon her 
sight as she stood on a chair and took 
an old portfolio from a high shelf. She 
always carried it with her, though it 
had not been opened in two years. 
Now she dreamed and yearned over it 
in a sudden passion of repentance for 
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her neglect. As if it took a subtle 
revenge, everything she fingered poured 
the poison of regret into her heart. She 
was like one who had sought “strange 
gods,” and who had crept back, heart- 
sick, to gaze on forsaken altars. In 
this ink-stained book, with worn, metal 
edges, there were souvenirs of Paris, 
the flotsam and jetsam of her student 
days there—sketches, letters, programs, 
newspaper notices—-so simple so poor 
the things, but each with its own ex- 
quisite pathos. The memories seemed 
closing around her with the, arms of 
a little child she was trying to brutally 
desert; it was a living thing leaning 
upon her heart whispering to her. How 
right the great nan had 





French we 
been who said when speaking of her 
youth: “Those beautiful days when I 
vas so unhappy.” Yes, she had often 
been unhappy then, but the feeling had 
been electric, a spur. 

She closed the book and crossed her 
arms upon it. A longing for the old, 
turbulent days sent a pang through her. 
The enthusiasm with which she had 
labored, watching the idea become re- 
ality in the clay under her hands, so 
colored memory that the bygone fasci- 
nation held her again. It was a won- 
derful revival, almost as wonderful to 
her as if dead lips had parted to sing 
a siren song. Ah, the bitterness, sweet- 
striving, insecurity, light-footed 
liberty, conquest, or laughter in the face 

f had really spelled life—not 


ness, 


of defeat 
the clogged, surfeited days she knew 
now when she desired nothing, feared 


nothing. Dan was right. She had sold 
the something God-given for the some- 
thing earthy. As she stared into her 


thoughts, a pinched, chidden look stole 
over her face. Was he right also in his 
summing up of herself? Was she the 
meretricious, greedy thing he had de 
rided? She eraved denial from herself, 
but depression hung upon her like a 
weight as she faced self-conviction, one 
accusation after another flaming and 
retreating before her. 

All he had said was true. Withou 
loving him she had enjoyed mastering 
him. She had never wanted to marry 
him, yet she would have been sorry to 
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see him marry, and step from a pic- 
turesque role to be somebody’s husband. 
As Lady Poyndale she had meant to be 
“very nice” to him, present him to rich 
clients who would buy his pictures, keep 
the sparkle of the old camaraderie to 
leaven her days, and all the while enjoy 
knowing that she was standing between 
him and the sun—that he was loving 
her silently, miserably, in his stubborn, 


stormy way. She had been this sort 
of a woman, something of a meta- 


physical vampire; and he had told her 
so in a kiss of anguish and rebellion. 

But she could not analyze the magic 
accomplished by that kiss further. Her 
accounting had created a mortal fear. 
She was shivering when her maid's def- 
erential knock fell on the door, and she 
knew it was time to dress for dinner 
and Lord Poyndale. 

Virginia’s reputation as a beauty was 
very secure, but on this night there was 
an unusual splendor about her that 
those who saw her remembered after- 
ward. She was of a startling pallor, 
but her eyes were burning. Her gown 
fell about her like a snow-mist ; smooth, 
pallid gardenias wreathed her hair; the 
cold flash of diamonds touched her 
throat and bosom. She was a spirit- 
woman with passionate eyes. 

Lord Poyndale was the last of the 
guests to As Virginia waited 
for him, one thought kept facing her, 
and each moment its aspect grew more 
odious: She was to be married to a 
man she did not love because he was 
Lord Poyndale. He was an ugly, 
clever, amusing man, and she had likect 
him, but marriage with him would 
never have occurred to her nor to her 
father had he not represented an earl- 
dom, Boscawan Abbey in Lincolnshire, 
and Clonsilla Castle in Ireland. For a 
month she had not seen him, not since 
the afternoon in her father’s Mayfair 
house when he had placed the Poyndale 
ruby on her finger. His wooing had 
been stately, his expressions of endear- 
ment temperate, and he had kissed her 
hand that day. These musings floated 
like mists about the head of the insep- 
arable thought, which, clearing away, 
would leave its Calibanlike face smiling 


come. 


darkly at her. She was to be married 
to a man she did not love because he 
twas Lord Poyndale. 

When she saw him crossing the room 
to her, the thought was routed by a 
question that rang from her affrighted 
heart: 

“What is the thing I am about to 
do?” 

She heard it when she gave him her 
hand, as his light eyes rested on her 
with satisfaction; as his square, wide- 
spread teeth showed in a complacent 
smile under the military mustache. 

“Was it nice of you to bolt to-day 
when I was expected for luncheon?” 
he asked. “After a month’s absence, 
too—eh? Well, never mind. I dare 
say I deserved it. I’ve seemed a tepid 
lover, Virginia, I admit. That beastiy 
Colorado mining business kept me here 
all these weeks, but now that you've 
followed me—eh ?—eh ?—it will be dif- 
ferent. You look ripping—color a lit- 
tle bit off, that’s all. I’m longing to see 
you when the rest go to-night. Your 
father agreed with me to-day there’s 
no need: for delay. You might as well 
get married here under the stars and 
stripes like a true American girl, and 
go straight to Boscawan as Lady Poyn- 
dale—eh ?—eh ?”’ 

His trick of quick questioning with 
a convulsion of noiseless laughter had 
never irritated her before—now she 
hated it—she seemed to hate him. Yet, 
as she went hurriedly from him, she 
knew she was unjust. Hers had been 
a willing sale, though never recognized 
as such until to-night. Yet, fair or un- 
fair, it was torture to look at him dur- 
ing the dinner, and an atmosphere of 
dire dread hung about her. 

Except for a words 
spoken by a man opposite to her, the 
hours at the table were without the 
smallest grain of interest to Virginia. 
These, though not meant for her, came 
to her over the flowers and candles as 
if spoken to her only: 

“T had a letter from Colonel Hether- 
ington a short time ago. MHe’s crazy 
over the decorating and furnishing of 
his Paris house. It’s going to be a 
dream. He’s given the mural decora- 


score or so of 
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ting, by the way, to young Varick— 
you know him. Yes—his pictures have 
been making a stir lately. He sails 
to-morrow morning on the Savoie. 
Fine fellow—l like Dan Varick. You 
know this commission will mean a lot 
of money, and it’s the beginning of 
bigger things for him.” 

“Sails to-morrow morning! Savoie!” 

Ordinary words, just a collection of 
syllables, but they flashed like a comet 
against emptiness, and left Virginia 
shaken. Dan was going from New 
York just as she had reached it, and 


had not told her. His good-by had 
been final. He had indeed wiped her 
out with a flourish forever. She had 


not been conscious of hope or expecta- 
tion regarding him, but the thought of 
the seas between them put the seal upon 
her desolation. 

\ few hours later she went along the 
hall to the library, where Lord Poyn- 
dale was waiting for her. She had seen 
that during dinner he had constantly 
watched her. Her nervousness and 
absent-mindedness had not escaped 
him. But she did not know that he had 
dismissed thought on the subject 
unimportant. She would become prac- 
tical enough when she was his wife 
and had children to give her real anx- 
iety. This white-faced, moody girl 
was his, though she had not given him 
one responsive glance. It would be 
taming her to make her acknowledge 
this to-night. The master in him was 
pleasantly stimulated by the prospect. 

Virginia came in slowly. Her ex- 
cited eves and red lips were vivid in 
her white, still face. She was dream- 
like, unexpectant. She irritated him. 
He crossed to her sharply. 

“You beautiful Virginia, you don't 
seem glad to see me. But you are— 
aren't you?” 


as 


His look of ownership as he put his 
arms about her made an acute repul- 
sion seize her. 

“No, no, no!” The words rushed in 
a shivering way from her averted lips. 
She held him back with an angry wild- 
ness. 

He was never so surprised in his life. 
“You won’t let me kiss you?” 
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“T’d—I’d—die first,” 
anguish in the words. 
“Die? This is strange language,” 
he said crisply, his clasp on her arms 
tightening in exasperation. “Are you 
out of your mind?” 

“Lord Poyndale,” she said piteously, 
“let me go, please, and I'll tell you.” 

His hands fell sharply, and she sank 
back, leaning on the table to steady 
herself. 

“What's the meaning of this—this— 
er—remarkable conduct?’ he asked, his 
light brows twitching. 

She drew off the ring and placed it 
on the table between them. “I can't 
marry you, Lord Poyndale,” she said, 
and went blindly toward the door. 


Virginia said, 


“One moment, if you please,” he said, 
in a cold voice that conveyed, however, 
a deep, shut-in wrath. “Pray, when 
did you discover that you could not 
marry me?” 

“To-day. I’m sorry to hurt you. I 
hope you'll forgive me.” 

“And your reason?” 

“T don’t love you,” she said, a wild 
break in her voice. “I don’t love you,” 
she repeated, with dull emphasis, and 
went away. 

She seemed to have been only a mo- 
ment in her room, when her father, 
after an aggressive knock, stepped in. 
He was ashen from anger. He stared 
at her in unbelief. 

“What's this Lord Poyndale tells 
me?” he asked. “That you’ve thrown 
him over?” He leaned his fists on the 
table, and brought his face close to 
hers. “I know what's the matter, and 
it’s got to end this minute. I found 
out from Jackson where you had him 
drive you to-day. You've been with 
your artistic, vagabond friends, and 
you've come back full of that stuff 
about aims and ideals that vou used to 
talk. That's what has made you insult 
a peer of England to-night.” 

She quailed at his look, but as sud- 
denly rallied, and her words were as 
surprising as flame darting from ashes. 

“Not that. alone, father. I love Dan 
Varick. I love him with every beat 
of my heart. I wasn’t sure of this when 
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I reached home to-day. I felt only then 
that in this life that seems so full of 
everything a girl could want my soul 
has been starving, and I began to won- 
der how I had ever promised to be 
Lord Poyndale’s wife. But—oh, when 
he tried to kiss me, I—I—knew. I 
knew, father, how a woman must love 
a man to marry him. Then I knew, 
too, how I loved Dan—for he kissed 
me to-day, father—he kissed me _ to- 
day.” 

There was a fermenting silence be- 
tween them. A certain likeness deep- 
ened in the two pale faces defying each 
other. 

“You’re going to treat me this way- 
are you?” An ineffectual sob broke on 
the rush of words. “I tell you—no. 
You’ve got to marry Lord Poyndale. 
You must.” 

She held out her hands to him and 
shook her head slowly. “Can't you see, 
father? It’s not enough for you to 
say ‘You must.’ It’s not enough for me 
to try to obey you, and say ‘I will’ I 


can’t. I can’t. Oh, I love you, dad, I 
love you. Come my way. It’s the right 
way.” 


“You’re a fool,” he cried, in his dis- 
tress and disappointment. “Do you 
think I want to make you miserable? 
Do you think I don’t want every good 
for you? But I know what I’m saying, 
and you don’t. You think your silly in- 
fatuation for this artist is worth the 
price? I tell you nothing lasts but the 
real, big things. Don’t you cheat me, 
Virginia. I’ve worked like a navvy to 
get where I am. You don’t know one 
hundredth part of what I’ve suffered. 
We have everything but position. I 
can’t get it—you can.” A weakness 
rushed over him. “I’m an old man 
now. Don’t you fool me, Virginia.” 

He went out, his head shaking in a 
feeble way never seen before. 

His last words had touched her; her 
heart yearned over him. He was her 
father, he adored her, she loved him 
tenderly. But she could not be true to 
herself without hurting him. Uncon- 
sciously she stood clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hands. Weak tears rose with- 
out vehemence to her wide-open eyes. 
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Her future was balanced on this mo- 
ment. One word would decide it. Dan 
was going away to-morrow morning— 
if she let him sail without a word, if 
she spared her father? That was one 
way. If she obeyed the tender, whis- 
pering voice in her heart—if she went 
to her lover? That was the other way. 
Which? There was but one answer. It 
leaped to her question as inevitably as 
sparks to an anvil stroke. 

She did not know when the Savoie 
was to sail; perhaps very early. She 
dared not delay until the morning. If 
she went at once to Dan she could be 
back within an hour before her father 
returned from his nightly game of 
bridge at the club to which he had been 
given the entrée. Just to see Dan, con- 
fess herself to him—she had no plan 
after that. 

After dismissing her maid for the 
night, she put on a hat and veil and a 
long coat over her dinner-gown. She 
paused in the hall and listened. The 
house was still brightly lighted, and as 
silent as if untenanted. No one met 
her as she went softly and quickly down 
the stairs, and the heavy street door 
closed after her with only a smooth 
click. When she saw the wide, empty 
avenue and felt the rush of keen air, 
the last figment of depression faded 
from her, and she came into her own— 
a heady, feverish joy; a craving for her 
lover’s eyes, arms, and lips; and, oh, 
for his voice, speaking words that 
would redeem her as a woman to her- 
self, and blot out forever those words 
of the morning. 

Everything was unsubstantial to her 
excited eyes: the drive southward in a 
hansom; the big, white stars in a violet- 
black sky; the crowd pouring from res- 
taurants and hotels on the busy streets; 
the infrequent passer-by stepping from 
shadow to light, and into shadow again, 
on the quiet ones; but, most of all, her- 
self standing at last at Dan’s door. 

In the whirl of the adventure, she had 
not considered the possibility of Dan 
being out or asleep. Now a big square 
of white paper, with words printed in 
pencil on it, brought the practical side 
of the situation before her. With 
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startled eyes she peered in the dim gas- 
light at this message: 


Dick: If you come before I get back, 
you'll find the key in the usual place. 
Dan. 


A smile rippled over Virginia’s face. 
It all seemed so familiar, like reread- 
ing a well-known story. She knew 
“Dick.” He was Dan’s brother, coming 
from Boston, without doubt, to say 
good-by to him. She knew, too, where 
the keys were kept, where she had al- 
ways kept her own. A thrill of the old 
happiness ran sharply through her as 
she went up a few steps of the twisting 
stairs, and, reaching to the high ledge 
above Dan’s door, felt her fingers close 
around the key. Oh, the old life was 
hers. She was back again. 

When she crept into Dan’s apart- 
ment, feeling very much like an in- 
truding mouse, she found the big studio 
only dimly lighted, and in such a whim- 
sical disorder as only a man and artist 
combined could have evolved. A big 
trunk stood in the center, half-packed. 
The smaller one for the steamer was 
still empty, but with clothes, books, and 
pipes in a heap on the floor beside it. 
Chairs were overturned, tables littered 
with a medley of things, some of them 
wildly astray she found herself 
laughing aloud; for instance, a revolv- 
er, a sponge, and a bottle of mucilage 
on an open dictionary. 

Virginia flung off her coat and hat 
and fairly attacked the confusion in a 
joyous desperation, for at 
seemed a mountainous task. She 
seemed to have drunk of something 
heady as she ran about, the filmy skirt 
of her dinner-gown tucked up into a 
peasantlike panier, her hair with for- 
gotten flowers in it lving in a slipped 
coil on her shoulders. She worked 
swiftly and capably, cleared the place 
of the contradictory odds and ends, and 
packed the steamer-trunk with intelli- 
gent exactness, stopping only for a mo- 
ment to kiss Dan’s tweed cap and to- 
bacco-pouch. When these things were 
done she lighted the big lamp under 
the yellow glass shade and the candles 
in the sconces. The place was restful 


so 


first it’ 
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now and pretty, only the trunks with 
shut lids telling of departure. 

She was standing, rosy and breath- 
less, when she heard the key in the 
lock. This meant that Dan was divided 
from her by only a door, would soon 
stand before her. The thought loomed 
up overpoweringly as she slipped be- 
hind the screen and sat down on the 
dais. Her heart-beats filled her throat, 
she felt weak and dizzy. The gambler’s 
chance she had taken became startling- 
ly clear to her. What if she had as- 
sumed, hoped, dared too much?—if it 
were too late? 


“Dick!” she heard Dan call as he 
came in. 
Silence followed. She could fairly 


feel his amazement as he looked about. 

“Dick!” The voice was puzzled. “I 
say—what the deuce——” 

She heard him go into one room and 
then another. He recrossed the studio, 
paused half-way, and silence fell again. 
This lasted so long, a curiosity like 
hunger made Virginia creep along on 
her knees and peer from behind the 
screen. Dan was standing in the cen- 
ter of the room, one of the gardenias 
that had fallen from her hair in his 
hand, and he was staring at it with a 
look that made a line she had read 
somewhere leap into her memory: “His 
face had the brightness of a seraph’s.” 

“Dan!” she called. The word ended 
in a sighing sob. 

He turned slowly, gazed back at her, 
but did not move. 

“Dan—you might come and speak 
to me when I’ve cleaned the place so 
nicely—and packed—your trunks,” she 
said, her mouth quivering; and to her 
everlasting amazement she laid her 
head prone on the dusty dais, and wept 
as a woman does only when she has lost 
sverything, or has seen heaven open 
before her. 

Dan was beside her before she had 
finished speaking. He made a move- 
ment as if he would pick her up and 
fold her to him, but checked it and 
stood with shut hands gazing at her in 
p2in. Jt was as unreal as a delirium 
and drearily sweet to see her crouching 
there in her disheveled prettiness in his 
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home, the hour almost midnight. But 
why had she come? A reckless impul- 
siveness had always been one of her 
characteristics, and she had followed 
it to-night, perhaps because he had hurt 
her this morning, perhaps because she 
had heard he was leaving New York. 
He dared not let his leaping heart in- 
terpret her presence according to its 
need. 

The sobs stopped, and Virginia sat 
forward on the dais, her face hidden 
in her hands. The lamplight made her 
loosened hair, with the trailing flowers, 
luminous in patches; he saw her white, 
bare shoulders lifted by the little sighs 
that ran through her. She looked very 
young, pitifully astray, and abjectedly 
penitent. 

“Dan,” she whispered, without look- 
ing at him, “do you know why I’ve 
come ?” 

“To say good-by? You heard I was 
sailing, I suppose. I—TI don’t like say- 
ing good-by, Virginia. Besides, you 
shouldn't have come—as late as this. 
It was a reckless thing to do.” 

She stood up, her pale, sweet face 
lifted. She was longing to creep to 
his heart. She was anticipating the 
rapture of feeling his arms about her, 
comforting her. 

“T had to come, Dan,” she said sim- 
ply, and looked at him with a full, soft 
directness. “There was no question of 
the right or wrong. To keep my heart 
from breaking I had to see you to- 
night.”” She placed her hands upon his 
shoulders, and her voice in the quiet 
room made him ache under the new, 
sure joy creeping through him. “You 
said hard things to me to-day, and they 
were true. But if I were very different 
from now on, forever, dear—could you 
love me again?” 


His arms were about her in longing. 
“T love you now.” 

With a contented, sighing laugh she 
drew his face down to hers. “And per- 
haps you’d like to marry me—some 
time ?” 

“To-night,” said Dan, adding, with a 
wild prayer: “Oh, you’re not playing 
with me now—not torturing me now! 
Yet—there’s Lord Poyndale—what of 
him ?” 

“He’s gone with the other ‘strange 
gods,” she whispered. “I’ve flung 
them all down, Dan. I want the old 
life. I want to live it with you. I’ve 
run back to you. I love you. Kiss me 
again as you did to-day.” 

At dawn a messenger left a letter at 
the Park Avenue house. 


Dear, DEAR Dap: Dan and I were married 
at midnight, in a little Methodist church, in 
a little, old-fashioned street down here. I'm 
so happy I’m quite frightened—happy, al- 
though I know how disappointed you'll be. 
love you, but I couldn’t do what you wanted. 
Later, when you know Dan, you'll see this 
my way. Will you please send a small trunk 


in a cab with what I’ll need for the steamer ? 


Marie will know what to pack. I’m in a 
chiffon rag of a thing. Oh, dad, try to love 
me again. Don’t shut me out. VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Allien’s answer, brought by 
Marie when she arrived with two 
trunks, was characteristic: 


Of course, I am bitterly disappointed. But 
—let it go. I was never one to look back 
nor send tears after lost money. I thought 
the other sort of thing would have made 
any woman happier; but, after all, it’s your 
affair, and you may be right. Besides, you’ve 
done this thing my way. When I was sure 
I wanted a thing, and knew I could get it, 
and had a right to try to get it, I made a 
bee-line for it. I'll meet your husband when 
I feel more like it. Marie’s to go with you. 
There’s no earthly reason why you should 
scratch along without a maid. Your allow- 
ance goes on the same. Your FATHER. 


> 
TRANSITION 


UMMER passes, I can mark her slow retreat, 
By the echo of her laughter, low and sweet; 
By the whir of Nature’s shuttles swiftly thrown, 
Weaving tapestries for Autumn’s eager feet. 


Betu SLATER WHITSON. 
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ll. THE FEMININE OF GRAFT 


| WONDER if I have 
been, instinctively, 
supposing that there 
is a kind of gender 
for certain human 
proclivities. If I have, 
unknowing, accepted 
this as a dictum, | 
have to-day discovered my error, | 
have now fairly arrived at the conclu- 
sion that nothing is of one sex, but that 
the eternal feminine and the perpetual 
masculine are represented equally, 
though in differentiated form, in every 
walk of life and activity—reprehensi- 
ble or approved. 














Angela has taught me this unpalata-~ 


ble truth, if truth it be; but, while I 
was learning my lesson through her, 
she was quite unaware that any one 
was pupil, save herself. It was not an 
investigation at which I relished as- 
sisting. Being a woman myself, and 
having, perhaps, my own reservations, 
which I claim the right to retain, the 
subject, while interesting, was a trifle 
too heart-searching. As one somewhat 
in love with my own sex, I have been, 
with not a few wry faces, adjusting my 
digestion to the acceptance of certain 
humiliating convictions, forced upon 
me through poor little Angela’s recent 
experience. 





She is a sweet girl—is Angela—and 
very pretty, and she has in her favor 
that perfectly meritless, perfectly fasci- 
nating charm of mere, mere youth. 

Further, she has remained plump and 


wholesome somehow, in spite of the 
really hard work she does, serving on 
all kinds of philanthropic boards and 
committees. Angela is good, as good 
as gold, her eyes, her mouth, say that; 
no one could fail to see it; and usually, 
too, she is a graceful girl; but, on the 
morning whereof I write, as she hur- 
ried into my sitting-room, where I was 
sewing by my fireside, she was so 
greatly excited by something which she 
had evidently come to tell me, that in 
her agitation she brushed too near, and 
upset my wofk-basket. You know 
what that means if you are a woman, 
even if a man, you may imagine! If 
there is anything that irritates me it is 
to have my work-basket upset. It’s a 
good old-fashioned, family basket, none 
of your “fancy-work” affairs, and 
when it is flung bottom-side up, it seems 
as if tons of material—buttons, scraps, 
spools—drop out. 

Angela was down on her knees ina 
moment, scooping up my possessions, 
and trying, to the best of her necessa- 
rily limited ability, to tell me her news, 
while, in the same breath, she apolo- 
gized for her awkwardness. The ef- 
fect was as though she was uttering 
one set of phrases with her lips and the 
other with her tongue. 

“Oh, I am so sorry! 
seen the morning paper? Wasn't I 
careless! I am so excited. Where do 
your buttons belong? I do think the 


Haven’t you 





reporters ought all to be—— Don’t— 
don’t step on your thimble! I suppose 
they got the news from It’s al- 
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most under your foot——’ At that 
moment the Optimist was announced. 
He was carrying in his hand, as he 
entered the room—Angela saw it at a 
glance—the morning paper. 

“Oh, you've read it, then!” cried 
Angela. She forgot the débris that 
surrounded her, and knelt there with 
her hands clasped, gazing up at the 
Optimist. 

“Yes,” he said solemnly. 
just read it, Miss Angela. 
isn’t it?” 

He stood looking down at her as she 
till knelt at his feet. 

There is no attitude which so be- 

Angela as the attitude of peti- 

Her pew in the church, where 
we worship in common, is across the 
aisle from mine, 
that distracts my 
own devotions, because hers are so 
engaging. I have always had a curious 
weakness for feminine beauty. When 
I see a pretty young thing, one as pret- 
ty as Angela, she attracts me so I can 
hardly keep my eyes from her face; 
especially if some phase she is passing 
through enhances her beauty. I cannot 
for the life of me help watching Angela 
during the hour of worship. King, my 
husband, has more than once warned 
me that, were I a young gentleman, my 
conduct might be termed unseemly— 
so closely do I follow Angela’s motions 
in the neighboring pew. 

“Were you of the opposite sex,” he 
says, “the sexton might speak to you. 
If I,” he went on, “were to pay half the 
attention to Miss Angela that you pay, 
you would very speedily “ 

Of course that is all nonsense, and 
there really is no reason I should not 
enjoy Angela’s pretty, and most becom- 
ing, pieties—as we are of a sex. 

When I looked at Angela kneeling 
there at the Optimist’s feet, all her soul 
in those lifted gray eyes of hers, it 
seemed to me it needed only a stained- 
glass window, as background, to make 
this week-day picture as perfect as it 
is of a Sunday across the aisle. Nor 
was there lacking in her ardent young 
face something of that look of worship 
which is its Sabbath habit. I have yet 


“Yes, I've 
Pretty bad, 


| have to confess 
mind from my 


and 


she 


to see the young girl who did not look 
at the Optimist with a degree of that 
same expression, or, at the least, a rev- 
erential interest. He has a great influ- 
ence with young women; a _ perfectly 
unconscious aptitude for popularity 
among them. He has_ shepherded 
more débutantes to success and advised 
more young women to their best inter- 
ests—or whatever he and they call it— 
than any other individual of my ac- 
quaintance. They trust him, it seems, 
implicitly and on sight; and he has 
won, as the years pass, a kind of tradi- 
tional Sir Oracle position among them; 
doubtless richly deserved if, as is pre- 
sumable, he a them with that 
same impersonal, affectionate devotion, 
that combined worldly wisdom and 
kindliness, which he uses toward all his 
friends, men or women, old and young. 
. All this I understood, and yet I con- 
fess to a distinct sense of irritation 
when I saw our nice, good little Angela 
kneeling at the Optimist’s feet with that 
expression upon her face which was 
calculated to spoil any man, however 
seasoned. 

A woman does not belong on her 
knees, save in a pew; certainly she is 
out of place kneeling before any male 
of the species. As for a man—he may 
kneel to his God or his sweetheart. In 
both cases he is only where he belongs, 
which is never unbecoming to any one. 

“Do get up, Angela,” I said. “I'll 
ring for the maid and ask her to pick 
up these things, or we can tell——” 

“Tell me to do it,” inserted the Op- 
timist, stooping as he spoke. “That 
just about expresses the difference of 
deference shown to me and to the hire- 
lings in this house. Madame asks 
them, she fells me. So you have got 
in ahead of me with the news, Miss 
Angela? And is this the way the lady 
took it?’ He reached in under the 
sofa and drew out some miles of bob- 
bin and tape and darning-cotton. “I 
should have thought,” he went on, 
“that a Subrikinque of such rank and 
experience would have shown that self 
control and fine decorum in the face of 
any scandal——” 

“It was I who 


vises 


1 
i 
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upset the work- 
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basket,” said Angela. “But what in 
the world is a Subrikinque?” 

“Don’t you know?” said the Opti- 
mist. “A Subrikinque is a—would you 
call it a classical character?” He ap- 
pealed to me; but receiving no encour- 
agement: “It means, Miss Angela,” he 
explained, “a kind of cross between a 
chaperon and a—well—a cupid, eh?” 

“As to that,” I answered carelessly, 
“T have no information. But what is 
this exciting item in your morning’s 
paper? I haven’t had time to glance 
at mine.” . 

“It’s all about our club president,” 
cried Angela. “I knew you'd be glad 
to hear of it—no, I mean I knew you’d 
be sorry to hear of it,’so I ran in——” 

“That was most thoughtful of you,” 
said the Optimist. “And I ran in, too, 
on precisely the same errand—to fetch 
news to you I knew you would be so 
sorry to hear. You can’t say we are 
not good neighbors to you—Miss An- 
gela and I.” 

“It’s nothing that concerns me very 
much, I’m sure of that,” I said, “or 
you wouldn’t be breaking it to me in 
this fashion. Sit down, both of you, 
and tell me sensibly.”, I took up my 
sewing again with great placidity. 

“It’s our club president,” repeated 
Angela. “Oh, I hate to telkt you! It 
isn't said right out in the paper, but it’s 
all told, in that kind of veiled way— 
you know this horrid custom! You 
remember. our new club-house was to 
be furnished all through—it meant 
quite an outlay—and they accuse our 
president of accepting, as a bribe, a full 
set of dining-room furniture from the 
dealer who has the contract to furnish 
the club-house. I know it’s not true, 
not a word of it! I’m so glad I was 
there—I was with the president when 
the whole thing happened. I want to 
write a letter to the papers—explaining 
it. I hoped you'd help me. Won't you 
help me, too, Mr. Optimist ?” 

“You were there when the whole 
thing happened, and yet you say it 
didn’t happen,” stated the Optimist. 
“You won't say that in your letter, will 
you ?"s 


“No, no, you don’t understand. It 


did happen, in a way; but it was all 
right. You see, I am on the committee, 
with the president, for the furnishing 
of the club-house; so of course I was 
right there with her when the contract 
was made. The dealer didn’t give her 
any dining-room set at all. He donated 
a dining-room set—it was a little shop- 
worn—to the Children’s Home. You 
know our president has been a director 
for the Children’s Home for years and 
years, and she’s bound up in the work. 
What harm was there in that? It was 
a donation, just like anybody else’s. 
Why shouldn’t she have taken it? 
There never was such a dear, good, 
honest woman in the world—and they 
say she ought to resign from the presi- 
dency. What do you think of that! 
What do you think of it, Mr. Opti- 
mist?” She looked from one of us to 
the other. I went on with my sewing 
and made no reply. I had glanced up 
at the Optimist, as we were both ap- 
pealed to, and saw that he also was 
looking away from Angela. He was 
fingering that unfortunate knot in his 
watch-chain, for which I. feel so un- 
comfortably responsible whenever I see 
it. 

As I glanced at the knotted gold 
links a flash of inspiration came to me. 
I had not been able to decide, though 
I had been sifting the matter pretty 
carefully in my mind, who it could be 
that the Optimist had half-confessed to 
me he sighed for—in vain. It might 
easily be that little handful, Sweetie 
Van Rustle, or it might, as easily, be 
any one of a dozen other possibilities ; 
but he had bent not unyielding eyes 
upon pretty Angela as she knelt there 
at his feet. She was younger than he, 
and by some years, but so was Sweetie. 
There was very much in Angela that a 
man like our Optimist might bring out 
and perfect. She certainly had beauty 
and sweetness, and her mission in life 
seemed that of a public consoler. Why, 
if the Optimist was in need of consola- 
tion, shouldn't Angela specialize and 
console in private life, where she now 
generalized in church and civic affairs? 
I have always thought she was far too 
pretty to be so—I hardly know how to 
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express myself. I approve heartily 
enough of all of Angela’s activities, for 
somebody else to be active in. Then, it 
would be so convenient, too. She lives 
just round the corner from the Op- 
timist, and the families are intimate, 
and Anyhow, it could do no pos- 
sible harm, it occurred to me, for me to 
continue to be very busy with my stitch- 
ing and leave it to the Optimist to set- 
tle Angela’s bewildering little problems 
for her. As I did not speak, he had to. 

“What I think is not very impor- 
tant,” he said—he sounded a trifle em- 
barrassed. “In a general way,’ he 
went on non-committally, “I rather be- 
lieve it’s, perhaps—safer, not to accept 
anything from anybody while one is— 
negotiating trust funds. You see——” 

He looked over at me appealingly. I 
was still very busy, stitching around 
and around the braid on my little 
Daphne’s hat. 

The Optimist then rose to his occa- 
sion. He got.up from his seat, moved 
to the chair close by Angela’s, and as 
he spoke—he didn’t touch her, he never 
moved an inch nearer to her, but it 
was in effect exactly as if he had most 
comfortingly lifted Angela’s small 
hand in his, and was kindly stroking 
it as he talked to her. There you have 
the Optimist ! 

“No. Your president ought not to 
have taken the donation, or anything 
else, from the dealer,” he began, and 
then he laughed and looked over at me. 
“That lady sitting there,” he said, “she 
knows as well as I do why your presi- 
dent ought not to have accepted the 
furniture, and just why it may make all 
kinds of trouble. She knows, better 
than I do, that your eyes, my dear Miss 
Angela—constantly engaged in public 
work as you are—ought to be wide 








open to the facts in this case, and she, 


knows I don’t want to open them, and 
that it’s her plain duty to do so. I 
don’t know why she’s sitting there 
stitching, stitching; when she ought to 
be, and she knows it, preaching, preach- 
ing. I’ve observed how she never fails 
to preach to me, when a half a chance 
offers. For some reason of her own, 
she’s delegating her job to me. Do 





you want me to tell you a few things 
about—graft ?” 

“Oh!” cried Angela. 
call it that!” 

“If you shy so at the start, how do 
you expect me to finish?” laughed the 
Optimist. “If I talk at all, I warn you, 
I’ll have to go from bad to worse.” 

“Go on,” said Angela (as one might 
say “Strike!’’) She lifted eyes to the 
Optimist’s face as Angela knows how 
to lift them. It is unconscious; but it 
is really the most effective unconscious- 
ness. 

The Optimist took her at her word, 
and he did go on. 

“T happen,” he.said, “to be rather 
informed on this subject. The study 
of women as grafters—that seems a 
pretty hard word, but I don’t know how 
else to phrase it—is a most interesting 
investigation. I’ve been looking the 
data up a bit. I’ve had a notion that I 
might write a kind of letter to the pa- 
pers myself. I intended calling it ‘The 
Feminine of Graft.’” After this half- 
humorous prologue, the Optimist, with 
more gravity, talked out the whole 
matter, in all its aspects, with Angela. 

As I sat listening to his remarks and 
her replies I could not quite make up 
my mind whether the utterly childish 
things she said, and kept saying, at- 
tracted him, or whether she attracted 
him in spite of her childishness. She 
certainly attracted him. There was no 
doubt as to that, and he would look 
at her at times with a positively in- 
dulgent affection. 

“Now to give you some contrary ex- 
hibits,” he said. (He had been pro- 
ducing the most astounding examples 
of women in public life misusing their 
power for private ends, until I could 
hardly maintain that silence I had 
pledged myself to keep.) 

“To give you some contrary exhib- 
its, I can tell you the story of a man 
who was handed a fifty-dollar note— 
no questions or promises asked, simply 
as a kind of earnest of more to follow 
if he proved himself the man it was 
hoped he would be. The bank-note 
was never actually proffered; that’ not 
the way these things are handled. The 


“Don’t—don't 
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office-holder simply found it lying near 
his hand on the table. It had arrived 
there, somehow, in the course of a 
conversation between him and the en- 
voy, who was sounding him. The 
office-holder saw the note without seem- 
ing to see it, and, still talking pleasant- 
ly, he picked it up, held it in his fingers 
a moment, and then, still not appearing 
to look at it, lit his pipe with it. 

“That's one way of meeting the test. 

“Here’s another: 

“T happened to be in a down-town 
office when a New-year’s gift—it was 
a mere trifle, a card-case, I think—was 
returned to the donor thereof, who had 
sent it, as a small token of regard, to 
a public officer. The official wrote a 
very courteous letter with the returned 
article; he said he knew it might seem 
finical, but on taking office he had made 
up his mind not to accept any gifts of 
any kind, and could make no excep- 
tions. The giver did not relish it par- 
ticularly. He remarked, ‘Methinks he 
doth protest too much;’ but it’s likely 
that public officer, taking his early 
stand, avoided having to light pipes 
with greenbacks.” 

rom these instances, the Optimist 
went on to assert that the wisdom of 
such early and apparently “finical” 
care rose from the fact that graft and 
grafting was so subtle and deceptive a 
temptation. 

“It takes,” he claimed, “a prince, an 
emperor of grafters to admit to him- 
self that he is in public service for his 
own pocket. You can easily see, Miss 
Angela, how personal honor and offi- 
cial dishonor are hard for honest folk 
to keep separated and ticketed. Wom- 
en haven’t experience to teach them, 
they are new at the business, and, I 
am afraid it is true, that they do, the 
best of them too, the most appalling 
things.” 

“Are they any worse then men in 
public lifer” I asked, for I could not 
here remain silent. 

“I’m not denying the women are 
bad,” I quoted. “I only claim, with 
Mrs. Poyser, that the Lord Almighty 
made ’em to match the men.” 

The Optimist shook his head. “Ah, 


but the trouble is we thought you would 
come into public life to save and puri- 
fy us. It’s a great shock to us to find 
—well, something perhaps a little dif- 
ferent. As a practical condition,” the 
Optimist was addressing himself to me 
now, “we have had to learn that it’s 
not enough to be sweet, good, and in- 
nocent, not when public trusts are in 
question. As a matter of sad experi- 
ence, don’t we have to accept, as more 
or less true, Mr. Joseph Surface’s the- 
ory—that the most dangerous frame of 
mind is ‘a consciousness of innocence’? 
Experience counts first as a safeguard 
in public life, I suppase; and then a 
touch of common sense, for instance, 
doesn’t come amiss; and some shrewd- 
ness; and a trifle of worldly wisdom. 
I’m afraid I think it’s where these quali- 
ties are most lacking, Miss Angela—if 
I may say it in this company—that we 
find graft at its worst among women. 
When women do once begin to dip into 
it at all, they are the most accomplished, 
most unconscionable grafters——” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Angela. 

“T can’t take that back,” persisted the 
Optimist. “I admit you'll generally 
find a Children’s Home, or its equiva- 
lent, to extenuate a woman’s grafting, 
but it’s my conviction—you see what I 
mean, don’t you?—that just as often 
you will discover women in public life, 
otherwise as good as angels, pocketing 
bribes and patronage, and little per- 
quisites of all kinds, with no excuse 
whatever to cover the trick—except 
their own ignorance of how positively 
dishonest these practises are.” 

I looked up to see the oddest expres- 
sion on Angela’s face. Her cheeks 
were crimson. She was sitting perfect- 
ly still, listening, breathless, to the Op- 
timist, and I saw plainly that, now, at 
least, it was not because it was the Op- 
timist who spoke; what he said was 
deeply affecting her. 

She had actually the serenest eyes, 
almost inhumanly serene, angelic. They 
were not serene now; they were very 
human. 

“Oh, Mr. Optimist!” she cried. “I 
—I——_” she began again, in a queer, 
fine little voice. “You see, I was on 
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that furnishing committee with—with 
—our president, and I—and he—the 
dealer——” 

“Don’t tell me, dear Miss Angela,” 
cried the Optimist, “that the dealer gave 
you a bedroom set!” 

“No”—that same queer, fine little 
voice, fainter—‘no, it was only a—lit- 
tle — inlaid — work-box. The handle 
was nicked—and—and And there’s 
my vellum-bound book of psalms— 
when I bought the Sunday-school li- 
brary, the bookseller told me—he said 
—it seemed right, really it did, when it 
happened! And there’s my—— Oh, 
dear, dear, dear—there are ever and 
ever so many little things. What shall 
I do with them? I didn’t once 
think——” 





I watched them from my window as 
they walked off together. The Optimist 
had asked permission to escort Angela 
to her home. 

How good and kind he was to her; 
not a word too much or too little. No 
girl could greatly object to being in 
trouble—not with such consolation. 

They look well together, too; just 
about the right heights. And she lives 
only round the corner from him—— I 
ama Subrikinque! Why do I care who 
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marries what? And yet If only 
the Optimist could fall in love with a 
girl as sweet, as good, and as pretty 
(I do like them pretty) as Angela, and 
as sparkling and clever as—Sweetie 
Van Rustle! I have to admit that 
Sweetie is more interesting than good, 
pretty little Angela. If Sweetie Van 
Rustle ever took graft—she’d know ex- 
actly what ‘she was taking. I’m not 
sure she’d light her cigarette with it, 
either. I’m not sure she doesn’t smoke 
cigarettes. I’m not sure of anything! 
Well, thank Heaven, I don’t have to be. 
They are none of them my daughters; 
and all this is none of my affairs; none 
at all, whatever happens. I wonder—I 
wonder—I wonder how much braid I 
ought to buy for little Daphne’s hat. 
That is my affair. 

Note first—Remember, that I am 
a wife and a mother and a housekeeper, 
which is enough to keep one woman 
sufficiently busy. 

Note second—Remember, not to be 
a Subrikinque. 

Note third—Remember, that to be of 
the feminine gender is not in itself an 
efficient protection from various sins of 
omission and commission that are popu- 
larly supposed to belong to the mascu- 
line half of creation. Q. E. D. Honor 
is a culture. 





FOREST SILENCE 


{AR in a woodland silence throned apart 
From haste and noise, the spirit sometimes weaves 
A web of sounds around her, and perceives 
Across the stillness countless motions dart. 


She sees the flowers wed, the new buds start, 
She hears the breathing of the quiet leaves, 
And lying on earth’s bosom, feels where heaves 


The multitudinous beat 


of Nature’s heart. 


Far from the world apart, where no joy sings, 
And bright ambition’s colors softlier shine, 
Go hide thy life in quietness, its source— 
So shalt thou know at last life’s deepmost springs, 


And feel its flow of 


vaters, and divine 


The whence and why and whither of its course. 
Curtis Hippen Pace. 
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7ANET, I'm a 
proprietor !” 

The sturdy Scot- 
woman looked up 
from her knitting 
and deserted her 
chair in the sunny 
bay window; but be- 
fore she looked up she ran her needles 
carefully through her ball of yarn, and 
her uprising was no tumultuous pro- 
cedure. Janet Macgregor did nothing 
in undue haste. There was a fine, de- 
liberate precision about her movements 
that was, at times, irritating to the im- 
petuous, and yet even Suzanne ad- 
mitted, in her reasonable moments, that 
Janet was usually first at a finish, hav- 
ing wasted no time or energy in experi- 
mental détours. The hare and the tor- 
toise have an exasperating way of 
intruding themselves upon real life, in- 
stead of remaining with the fabulous 
monsters where they belong. 

Just now Suzanne was brimming 
over with excitement, and a certain 
glint of interest in the shrewd gray- 
blue eves of the woman standing re- 
spectfully before her showed that even 
a Scotch temperament is not immune 
from curiosity, but the old nurse re- 
stricted her eloquence to a quiet: 
“Eh?” 

Why waste golden words? The 
irl’s enthusiasm was bound to over- 
ow into speech without prompting. 
The overflow came in a deluge of 
broken and somewhat cryptic explana- 
tion, but Janet was used to reading the 
conventional cipher, which was one of 
Miss Dubois’ specialties, and she calm- 
ly gathered up the lucid fragments and 
bunched them into narrative. 

“It’s Godfather Percival—and you 
know I’ve been crazy for a farm. He’s 


landed 
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dead—but papa won't tet me do it un- 
less you'll go. Of course, it isn’t as if 
I'd ever seen him since I was a baby. 
I can’t be so terribly sorry—but wasn’t 
he a duck? And I’d much rather do 
it than have the Bar Harbor cottage. 
Do you suppose there’d be a brook, 
Janet? I'd save a lot just on clothes. 
He never paid any attention to me at 
all. You know all about milk and hens, 
don’t you, Janet? I'd love hens. 
They’re so perfectly silly. I do so like 
things that are plumb silly, and don’t 
try to hide it. That’s one reason I’m 
so fond of Jack. Even a hen couldn’t 
be sillier than a Yale sophomore; but I 
believe sheep are. We'll surely have 
sheep-—at least, lambs. That is, maybe 
we'll have sheep first and then lambs— 
or maybe we'll buy lambs and let them 
get to be sheep. That'd be quicker, 
wouldn't it, Janet? The money isn’t 
so awfully much, but papa says if I 
want to chuck it overboard that way I 
may. We'll show him that it’s saving 
the money instead of throwing it away. 
Won't we, Janet? Of course, there’d 
be a man—just a plain, cheap man. 
You and I, between us, could surely 
manage one cheap man. Our methods 
might be different, but we’re both man- 
tamers in our humble ways, aren’t we, 
dearie? And a dog, of course—a big 
dog—and geese, I think. They’re silly, 
too. We'll call it Folly Farm. Now 
what do you think about it, Janet?” 

She stopped for breath; and the im- 
perturbable Scot asked briefly : 

“Where is it?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? It’s in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

“How much land?” 
“Only ninety acres; but that’s quite 
enough, isn’t it, just for us?—and hens 
and sheep and geese and a dog and a 
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man, and cows, I suppose. Oh, yes, 
and a horse.” 

“When did you think of going ?” 

“Pretty soon. Spring’s the great 
time for getting a farm started, you 
know. Janet, you're a love.” 

The ordinary student of human na- 
ture might hesitate before trying to em- 
brace Janet Macgregor, but Suzanne 
flew at her with a gurgle of rapture, 
hugged her, kissed her, shook her, and, 
disrespectfully pushing her into a chair, 
sat down upon her capacious lap and 
kissed her again. Mrs. Macgregor 
showed no signs of disapproval. There 
was even a wimply suggestion of a 
smile about the corners of her firm lips 
and her keen eves. lor twenty years 
Suzanne Dubois had made ducks and 
drakes of her old nurse’s Highland dig- 
nity. It was altogether too late to at- 
tempt discipline now. 

“It’s a fine pair of farmers we'll be,” 
the woman said, the wimples deepening 
into still closer sembiance of a smile. 
“An old feckless woman, and a foolish 
bit lassie.” 

“But there will be the cheap man, 
Janet, and even a cheap man ought to 
know something about a farm. And 
then you're not old, Janet—only just 
fifty-eight—and you did live on a farm 
until you came over here with mother ; 
and, anyway, there's nothing you 
couldn’t do, if you set your mind to it. 
I'm sorry Godfather Percival is dead, 
but it does look like a special Provi- 
dence to me, for I'd read farm aver- 
tisements until I had to farm or burst, 
and daddy would never have given me 
a farm to play with, because he thinks 
it's crazy of me to want one. We 
can’t be swell country estate people on 
a ninety-acre farm and five thousand 
dollars, Janet, so let’s go in for a nice, 
grubby lark, and be ordinary, dead com- 
mon farmers. Honestly, it seems too 
£' 10d to be true.” 

Mrs. Macgregor patted the brown 
head that nestled on her shoulder. 

“Ih, well, it’s harmiess enough—and 
silly enough, like the hens—but I'll see 
that you come to no harm, lassie.” 

The Scotch had faded from her 
speech in the twenty years since far 





away in London she had taken a tiny 
American baby into her arms and her 
heart, but the baby was still “lassie,” 
and in moments of stress, the burr re- 
asserted itself upon her tongue. 

“You'll be better off than capering 
and dancing all summer; and there'll be 
no French count about the farm, though 
the good Lord knows he’s silly enough.” 

Suzanne laughed. 

“Take shame to yourself, Janet—and 
he a ninety-second cousin of papa, with 
ten first names and a chateau that has 
a moat around it.” 

“May he tumble into it and drown— 
the smirking, fortune-hunting papist,”’ 
said the descendant of the Covenanters. 
She could be forcible at times, and she 
watched with stern eye the men who 
came a-wooing her bit lassie. Inciden- 
tally, it may be mentioned that the 
watching gave her ample employment, 
for they came in battalions, those brave 
wooers, The French count was but the 
last upon a long list. 

The young woman was_ looking 
thoughtful. 

“I’ve always rather fancied a moat, 
Janet, but I suppose we couldn’t have 
one on the farm; and when it comes to 
choosing between a moated count and 
a Massachusetts farm, I’m for the home 
product.” 

“And what will the little man be say- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Macgregor, a crisp 
and disdainful emphasis on the “lit- 
tle.” 

Suzanne shrugged her shoulders. 

“T can’t see that what he says or 
does has anything to do with me. He 
can pull in his drawbridge or let his 
portcullis fall, or do anything else that 
goes with ten first names and a moat, 
but we are going to farm, Janet. I'd 
much rather be a farmeress than a 
countess. You pack the bags——that’s a 
dear—and we'll run up to-morrow and 
have a look at the place, and plan about 
the house and garden and things. I’m 
going to use chintzes—funny old 
chintzes and old-timey furniture, but 
we'll leave the house just a farmhouse. 
Oh, I do hope it’s the right kind. 
We'll have it white with green blinds, 
and I think the hens will be white, too 
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but I’m not quite sure. There’s some- 
thing awfully reliable and solid about 
the sound of Plymouth rocks, isn’t 
there? Id feel so sure they’d do their 
duty, but I’d rather expect them to lay 
hard-boiled eggs. Are there any red 
hens, Janet? I’m going to paint the 
barn red, and they might as well match 
the barn as the house. I’m going out 
now to buy a poultry-book, and to get 
a time-table.” 

She danced out through the open 
door, but came back with the air of a 
stage conspirator. 

“Hist! Not a word! The secret is 
ours alone,’ she declaimed, with fine 
melodramatic effect. 

“Ts there a lunatic asylum handy to 
the farm?” Janet asked. 

“Oh, I’m sane—absolutely sane, but 
I don’t want everybody interrupting 
and criticizing and coming to visit us. 
Of course, daddy will know all about 
us, but not another soul, not even Jack. 
After everything is running beautifully, 
I may tell people where I am and what 
I’m doing, but at the beginning we'll 
just disappear, melt away, vanish.” 

She suited the action to the words. 

When the Albany train stopped at 
Millerton, Massachusetts, the next day, 
the station-agent of that lonely dot on 
the map experienced a distinct and 
pleasurable thrill. Two women were 
left upon the station platform as the 
train rumbled away, and that in itself 
was momentous; for, until late spring 
brought city folk to their summer 
homes, visitors were rare in Millerton. 
But when one of the two women walked 
up to Si Bostwick and asked him where 
she could find a horse and carriage, he 
was, as he expressed it afterward to the 
liveryman, “Just shot all to pieces.” 

“She was that pretty, Wilson,” he 
explained feebly. Even reminiscence 
made him feel weak in the knees. 

“Didn’t I see her?” asked Wilson, 
waving aside his friend’s apology for 
human frailty. “Didn’t I hitch up and 
drive ‘em out to that old Percival place ? 
—you know the one down on the creek 
road that’s stood empty so long. Pretty? 
Well,I guess! You'd ought to have seen 
her when we drove up that maple-tree 
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lane to the house. Her eyes was a-shi- 
nin’ and her hair a-blowin’, and her 
dimples playing tag, till I came blamed 
near runnin’ plumb into the well-sweep 
through not keeping my eyes on the 
horses. She sort of squealed over the 
orchard and the brook and the house 
and the barn and the view, and finally 
she grabbed that set-lookin’, elderly 
party that was with her; and ‘Oh,’ 
Janet’; says she; ‘Oh, Janet!’ She 
kind of choked up as if she was so hap- 
py she was goin’ to cry, and then she 
began to laugh, and, ‘Oh, Janet, ain’t it 
a heavenly place for hens!’ she says. 
Now what d’ye think of that? °’N’ then 
she leaned over to me, sort of confi- 
dential, and asked if I didn’t think any 
self-respectin’ hen would lay in such a 
beautiful place. I allowed hens weren't 
much on scenery, but that there was a 
likely place for a chicken-run in that 
side lot with the brook running through 
it.” 

“Goin’ to poultry-farm it?’ hazarded 
Si. 

“Guess so. I couldn’t just make ’em 
out. Ain’t got much money, but I guess 
the girl’s been away somewheres and 
got ideas. She ain’t as practical as she 
is pretty, but the old lady looks as if 
she’d make hens lay or know the rea- 
son why; and maybe she can make the 
thing go.” 

“Where'd you leave them?” asked the 
station-agent. 

“Oh, they fooled around awhile, and 
then I drove ‘em to Appleby’s. He 
wasn’t looking for company in March, 
but he made out to put ‘em up. 
They're goin’ to look up masons and 
painters and carpenters and a farm- 
hand to-morrow, and get things started, 
and then they’re going back to New 
York to send up a lot of things. They 
aim to get séttled by the first of May. 
I’m to find a good steady horse and a 
second-hand spring-wagon for them. 
They certainly ain’t swell, but that girl’s 
a peach. All the boys’ll be shopping for 
eggs down on the creek road this sum- 
mer.” 

“It’s lovelier than I dared hope,” said 
Suzanne that night, as she and Janet 
sat before the fire of white birch logs 
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which John Appleby had kindled in 
their honor. 

“Did you see the clumps of box, 
Janet ?—and the lilac-bushes—and the 
grape-arbor?” 

Janet nodded, as she swayed in the 
creaking wicker rocking-chair. 

“I’m not saying it won't be a sightly 
place when it’s tidied up a bit,” she ad- 
mitted cautiously; and that from Scot- 
tish lips was praise indeed. . 

Before the first of May, Folly Farm 
had been tidied up to a degree that sat- 
isfied even Janet Macgregor’s stand- 
ards—paint, whitewash, and varnish 
had joined hot soapsuds and honest 
muscle in making the house immaculate 
without and within; fresh papers and 
quaint chintzes brightened the rooms; 
snowy muslin curtains fluttered in the 
windows. From the  splint-bottomed 
dining-room chairs to the old mahogany 
sofa in the hall and the clock on the 
stairs, every piece of furniture seemed 
to have been born and brought up in 
the spot upon which it stood. 

Outside, things moved more slowly, 
but they moved before Janet's tireless 
pushing. The barn and outbuildings 
glowed deeply red and were in perfect 
repair; flower-garden and _ vegetable- 
garden were flourishing;  chicken- 
houses and runs occupied the side lot 
of which the liveryman had signified 
his approval, and a goodly number of 
silly hens cackled joyously inside the 
wire fence; two Jersey cows grazed 
placidly in the meadow beyond the 
orchard; a friendly looking bay horse 
stood with his head over the barn- 
vard fence, watching with deep interest 
the ballet steps of four very soiled and 
leggy lambs, and working on the drive 
that led up between the great old 
maples was a “piain man,” whose con- 
scientious energy indicated a due re- 
spect for the opinions of his employ- 
ers. 

In the big, cool kitchen of the farm- 
house, Suzanne Dubois sat upon a table, 
her feet swinging inelegantly in mid- 
air, her sleeves rolled up above her el- 
bows, her cheeks smudged with flour, 
and her mouth full of cookie. 

“IT could make them all by myself 





next time. I’m sure I could,” she said, 
leaning forward to peer in at the sec- 
ond panful of cookies as Janet opened 
the oven door. 

“Of course, bread’s different. I 
don’t think it’s interesting to make any- 
thing you can’t eat while you’re making 
it, Janet, and bread-dough is horrid. 
I’m going to learn spice-cake next— 
and marble-ca!:e, Janet. They always 
have marble-cakz on farms. 

“Why, Janet!” She leaned forward 
and looked out through the window that 
opened toward the road. ‘Why, Janet, 
look at that!” 

The indignant amazement in her 
voice brought her old nurse to the win- 
dow, and the sight presented stirred 
even a Scottish calm. 

“Save us!” ejaculated Janet, hurry- 
ing out into the hall and down to the 
front door, with Suzanne at her heels. 

Plunging across the front lawn came 
a huge gray automobile. <A figure in 
leather coat and cap and goggles occu- 
pied the driver’s seat, but, though he 
appeared to be wrestling with brakes 
and levers, the man was evidently not 
running the little expedition, and the 
car, left to its own resources, was ma- 
king the most of its freedom. Through 
the shallow brook it splashed, and into 
the heart of the brier-rose clump. It 
pluwed up Suzanne’s bulb-bed and 
made light of the hardy-perennial 
border, but its pace was gradually less- 
ening, and it gained the brick walk 
leading. to the house with Jess than its 
first fine careless rapture; while, at the 
porch steps, it balked violently, and with 
a heart-broken groan lapsed into stony 
quietude, its front wheels on the third 
step, its great lamps peering unseeingly 
into the dusky hall. 

The driver —by courtesy — picked 
himself out of the pansy-bed where he 
had landed, and made a brief address— 
in which he was hampered by breath- 
lessne.3 rather than by inadequate vo- 
cabulary—to the gray monster sprawled 
before him. 

“Doubtless you’d be wanting some- 
thing, since you come so hastily, young 
man,” said a dry voice above him, and, 
looking across the body of the car, he 
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saw a woman standing in the open door- 
way, with a face as unmoved as though 
automobiles were in the habit of climb- 
ing her front steps at all hours of the 
day. 

The man did not take off his cap, for 
he had left it among the pansies, but 
he sprang up the steps past the pros- 
trate car, stammering confused apolo- 
gies and explanations. 

“I’m awiully sorry, madam. It’s a 
new car, and something went wrong 
coming down the hill yonder. I 
couldn’t turn the blamed thing or work 
the brake, so we came straight ahead 
into your lawn. Lucky she broke down 
before she struck the house, or we’d 
have torn things up generally.” 

Mrs. Macgregor cast a comprehen- 
sive glance across the wake of ruin left 
by the car's progress, and the man’s 
face reddened more deeply. 

“Yes, I know, it’s bad enough, but 
if you'll allow me, I'll have some of our 
men comé down and put it in shape. 
I'll have to get somebody to tow this 
wreck off of your front steps, too. 
Whatever damage is done, of course, 
I'll cheerfully settle for. Funny this 
business didn't get smashed in my tum- 
ble.” 

He took off his goggles as he spoke, 
and stood blinking in the sunlight, a 
frank-faced, blue-eyed young giant, 
tanned from wind and sun, and disfig- 
ured now by a long, jagged scratch 
running from brow to chin. 

“I’m Burton Heathcote—from up on 
the river road, you know,” he said 
easily, his embarrassment subsiding 
now that apologies were made; but a 
moment later a tide of red swept over 
his face once more. 

Across the shoulder the severe- 
eyed guardian of the threshold he had 
seen a vision that left him breathless 
as his fall—a laughing face framed in 
fluffy brown hair looked out from the 
dusk beyond, and a vagrant ray of sun- 
light caught the goiden lights in the 
hair, flickered over the merry brown 
eyes, the laughing lips, with dimples 
lurking near the corners, and then 
leaped to a near-by window-pane, leav- 
ing a shadowy, scarcely seen face in the 
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hall, but a vivid picture in a young 
man’s memory. 

Mrs. Macgregor caught the look in 
his eyes and turned. 

“And a’ the cookies burning,” she 
said sternly. A little laugh floated out 
from among the shadows, there was a 
light step, a rustle, the closing of a 
door, and Burton Heathcote gathered 
his wandering wits together. 

“T was coming here, anyway,” he 
said, with obvious and profound indif- 
ference to everything beyond sordid, 
material considerations. ‘I noticed this 
morning that the sign on your gate said 
you had fresh eggs and poultry for sale, 
and my mother was to get eggs some- 
where regularly, so I thought I’d come 
down and see about it this afternoon— 
only I did intend coming in the regular 
way, instead of through the flower- 
beds.” 

Mrs. Macgregor’s eyes brightened at 
the suggestion of a profitable business 
deal, but she studied the ingenuous face 
suspiciously. 

“Were you thinking to carry eggs ia 
that?” she asked, pointing a finger of 
scorn at the bulky, gray derelict. 

Heathcote grinned. 

“Well, I think it’d be nicer to walk.” 

“How many would you want?” 

He hesitated, but only for a fraction 
of an instant. He must make the deal 
worth consideration. 

“Five dozen a 
more later.” 

It was always easy to throw away 
eggs if he had guessed too high, he re- 
flected. 

Janet considered. 

“You'll want them every day?” 

Ves, 

“Tt’s hard to take the man away from 
his work so often.” 

Heathcote labored to keep his speak- 
ing countenance non-committal. 

“Some one from the house might 
stop here for them every morning,” he 
suggested, with elaborate unconcern. 

“Well, if you could do that——” 

A snatch of song floated from some- 
where in the back of the house. 

“Oh, yes,, we can send for them.” 
There was a note of eagérness in his 
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voice despite his efforts, and he did not 
wait for the woman to change her mind. 

“T’ll send some one at once to clear 
this wreck away. Good afternoon, Aw- 
fully sorry to have messed things up so 
for you.” 

As he strode away down the path, 
the song crept after him, a merry, lilt- 
ing refrain, whose words he could not 
hear, but whose gay little melody 
sounded like the sunlit face in the hall 
set to music. 

“Send for them?” murmured Heath- 
cote scornfully. ‘Send for them? I'd 
carry eggs in my hat from Dan to Beer- 
sheba for another sight of her.” 
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A machinist and a man with two 
horses came to Folly Farm that after- 
noon, and, between the two, the auto- 
mobile was persuaded to move halting- 
ly off toward the river road. 

The young woman, swaying gently 
in a hammock under the apple-trees, 
watched the retreating procession with 
a little frown between her brows. 

The owner of the car had evidently 
not been eager to revisit the scene of 
his disaster, and Suzanne resented the 
indifference. Not that she cared to 
see him again. She explained the ab- 
surdity of that idea most carefully to 
herself—but he was a_ good-looking 
creature, and there are moments when 
the joys of farm life pall upon even the 
enthusiast and—well, when one smiled 
one’s very best smile at a man, he cer- 
tainly ought to appreciate the effort 
enough to come back for more. 

On the whole, Mr. Heathcote was in- 
sulting; downright insulting. It had 
never occurred to her that he wouldn't 
come to get his silly old machine. 

And at that moment the recreant 
Heathcote, having, for policy’s sake, 
held himself at home by main force, 
while his emissaries went forth after 
his car, was leaning across the kitchen 
window-sill at Heathcote Hall, and talk- 
ing amiably to a smiling and flattered 
chef. 

“How many eggs do you use down 
here, Gaston?” he inquired casually in 
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the course of the conversation. “I’m 
going to order fresh ones for you, laid 
in the morning, delivered at noon. We 
aren't going to bother with chickens 
here at the Hall this year.” 

Gaston reflected. 7 

“At present, one can use perhaps two 
dozen a day, m’sieu—not always, you 
understand, but on an average.” 

Burton whistled softly as he looked 
off across the kitchen garden. 

“Three dozen eggs to the bad every 
day,” he murmured—‘“and fresh eggs 
at that,” he added, with a grin. 

“Pardon, m’sieu ?” 

“Talking to myself, Gaston. It’s a 
bad habit I have. You shall have your 
two dozen eggs to-morrow, unless the 
hens go on strike. I’m fond of eggs, 
Gaston; very fond of them. It amounts 
to a passion with me.” 

“Un dréle, ce M’sieu Burt,’ con- 
fided Gaston to the kitchen-maid as he 
watched his young master sauntering 
toward the stables. 

That was a long day, a phenomenally 
long day. At dinner the family dis- 
played considerable interest in the auto- 
mobile accident, but the hero gave a 
bald and unpicturesque account of the 
affair, and omitted all mention of the 
younger woman of the creek road farm. 

“Why, that’s the Percival place. 
Has some one taken it at last?” asked 
Mrs. Heathcote. “What were they like, 
Burt ?” 

“Oh, I saw a middle-aged woman— 
respectable-looking body’”—and_ there 
the subject was dropped. 

The son of the house displayed an 
unusual lack of appetite. Nothing but 
an omelet would have interested him, 
and Gaston reserved the omelet for 
break fast. 

At ten o'clock the next day Burton 
Heathcote set off on foot across the 
woodland behind the Hall. He was 
carrying a basket, and looking aggres- 
sively foolish, after the manner of men 
who know they are making themselves 
ridiculous but refuse to admit it. 

Of course he might have taken the 
cart, but there wasn’t a quiet horse in 
the stables, and then what excuse would 
there be for lingering if a horse were 
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champing the bit and pawing up the 
turf? He would hold the horse and 
the old lady would bring the basket of 
eggs out to him, and off he would go. 
No; he preferred walking. It would 
be a Jong walk, and he would be tired— 
at least, he hoped to look tired. The 
duties of hospitality would require that 
tired folk should be invited to sit down 
and rest—after that, things would be 
on the knees of the gods. 
So Heathcote swung easily along the 
woodland path beside the river, fol- 
lowed it as it climbed the hill and 
dipped down into the next valley, 
crossed a low meadow and a chortling 
creek, and plunged into the woods 
again on the border of Folly Farm. The 
path would bring him out behind the 
house, but it was the shortest cut to 
his heart’s desire, and it would be an 
easy matter to skirt the buildings and 
present himself at the front door. 
Even as he figured this out, the fig- 
uring came to naught; for there, in the 
heart of the woods, he came upon his 
lady of the sunlit smile. 
She was kneeling on the moss, and 
her back was toward him, but he could 
have sworn to that waving hair, for the 
sunlight was sifting down upon it 
through the misty young beech-leaves, 
and kissing it to gold. He could see 
the curve of one sun-browned cheek, 
the rounded lines of the supple figure, 
the slender hands busy with a trowel 
among the fern-roots, and he knew how 
eyes and lips and saucy nose and dim- 
pled chin would look if, suddenly, she 
should turn and face him there, with 
the sunlight raining on her in a golden 
shower. 
\ twig cracked under his foot, and 
looked over her shoulder. Mem- 
ory had not played him false, only she 
was lovelier even than the elusive, rav- 
ishing face in the shadowy hall. He 
stood quite simply, looking at her. It 
seemed so right that he should look, 
and the conventional side of the situa- 
tion did not even ruffle the surface of 
his thought. She was the woman he 
had come out to find, and she was there. 
Nothing could be more natural, more 
inevitable. Primitive manhood has its 
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moments, even in this day of rules for 
all occasions. 

As for Suzanne, she merely turned 
about on her mossy seat and looked up 
at him. Here was the creature who 
had not liked her smiles. Very well, 
she wouldn't smile. 

The resolution was a hasty one. He 
was so big, so serious, so unabashed— 
and he looked so ridiculous with his 
basket dangling at his side. For a mo- 
ment she struggled, then her smile 
flashed out. The phenomenon was fa- 
miliar to him, but none the less enjoy- 
able. 

“T rather think it is lovelier here than 
in the hall,’ he said doubtfully. 

She checked her smile and looked 
puzzled. 

“What’s lovelier ?” 

“Your smile.” 

The incorrigible smile was at it again, 
though Suzanne knew she was misbe- 
having. 

“That isn’t the proper way to begin,” 
she remarked reprovingly. 

“To begin what?” 

She blushed. 

“A polite 
stranger.” 

“How should one begin?” he asked. 

“Well, one might say, ‘Good after- 
noon. Might I trouble you to show me 
the way to—wherever I’m going.’ 
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He shook his head. 
“Now that would be silly. I don’t 
want to know the way anywhere. I’m 


perfectly contented here. Of course, 
the ‘good afternoon’ would be all right, 


but we’re ’way past that now. What’s 
the use of going back?” 
She abandoned the argument. After 


all, yesterday’s smile had not been un- 
appreciated, and she had no grudge 
against this cheerfully audacious big 
boy. 

“Are you out after ferns, too?” she 
asked, in her best society manner. 

“Ferns? I?’’—then seeing her glance 
turned toward his basket—“Oh, I see. 
No; I’m after eggs.” 

“Eggs!” she echoed. 

“Yes. Didn’t your mother tell you?’ 

“My mother? Oh, yes, you mean 
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Janet. No, she didn’t say anything 
about eggs.” 

“Ungrateful of her, I call it; though, 
to be sure, I didn’t do it for her. I’m 
going to have five dozen eggs a day 
from your place. The Lord knows 
what I'll do with them. I wish I had 
an enemy, so that I might throw them 
at him, but they wouldn’t be the right 
thing, even for an enemy—tco fresh.” 

Suzanne was looking a trifle bewil- 
dered. 

“But if you don’t want the five dozen 
eggs———” she began, then stopped 
abruptly, a vivid red flaming in her 
cheeks. 

He nodded. 

“Exactly.” 

She devoted her attention to the ferns 
in her grimy little hands. He devoted 
his attention to her, and a bird on a 
branch overhead sang his heart out in 
the silence. 

At last Heathcote interrupted the 
song. 

“T don’t know but what, after all, I'd 
better go back and begin over again,” 
he said. ‘Meeting you here so unex- 
pectedly upset my calculations, and my 
manners. I’m Burton Heathcote, at 
your service, and I’m sorry there’s no 
disinterested person here to introduce 
me properly, and say a good werd for 
me. I’m not so bad as my motor-car 
would have you believe—and my ab- 
normal appetite for eggs is the only 
really queer thing about me. Do you 
suppose I can carry five dozeu eggs in 
this basket ?” 

His tone was anxious, and his right- 
about face from personalities relieved 
the embarrassment of the situation. 

Suzanne sprang to her feet. 

“First catch your eggs,” she said 
gaily. “Come, we'll go and hunt for 
them.” 

The “come” was superfluous, but he 
liked it, and he liked, even better, the 
“we.” Queer that he had never real- 
ized before the harmonious possibilities 
of the first person plural. Linguistic 


study, he reflected, is conducted in a 
singularly bald and uninteresting fash- 
ion. Now a little Froebel “gift” theory 
injected into the grammar would make 
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a difference. Even “you” and “she” 
had, within a few moments, taken on 
new meaning, and “he” had been filled 
with baleful suggestion. Suppose she 
were already in love—engaged. 

“Ridiculous,” he said firmly. 

The girl looked back at him across 
her shoulder. 

“T beg pardon?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary for you to beg my 
pardon, for I’m convinced you haven't 
perpetrated the misdemeanor. That 
‘ridiculous’ was a testimony to that ef- 
fect,” 

“Suppose we hunt birds’ eggs,” he 
added _irrelevantly. “These woods 
aren't half bad. I’ve an idea they are 
better than the hen-houses.” 

The girl stopped for a moment and 
stood leaning against a slender birch- 
tree. The coquetry had faded from her 
face, and left, in its place a great con- 
tent. 

The air was full of subtle fragrance, 
moist wood scents, hints of growing and 
blossoming things. There was a faint 
stir everywhete—above, beneath, around 
—a dreaming in sleep, a wakening joy. 
Somewhere close at hand running wa- 
ter chuckled mirthfully over woodland 
jests, and bird notes came _ floating 
down into the shadowy coolness. 

“Listen!” the girl said gently. 
“Listen! You can hear the heart of the 
woods beating!” 

But for Heathcote, the beating of his 
own heart filled the green and gold 
woodland silence. 

They followed the gay little brook 
out from among the soft green lights 
and shadows into a sunlit meadow, 
where it ran between green banks 
starred with dandelions and _ butter- 
cups; and Heathcote was glad to be 
from under the spell of the enchanted 
woods. After all, as he told himself 
sterily, it isn’t customary to propose 
to a girl after fifteen moments’ ac- 
quaintance. It wasn’t even wise; for 
the girl might value lightly what was 
offered unceremoniously—but ten min- 
utes more of that silence, where the 
circling trees closed in around them, 
would have done for him! With luck, 
he might be able to weather the mead- 
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ow, to refrain from plumping down on 
his knees upon the dandelions and tell- 
ing her he adored her, and the hen- 
houses would presumably be unroman- 
tic enough to bring about an interval of 
sanity. 

Conviction on that last point wavered 
as Suzanne led him in among a busy 
group of white chickens, and with due 
formality presented him to the assem- 
bled company. 

“Mr. Heathcote,’ she explained 
courteously to the chickens, who had 
stopped their various occupations to 
study the stranger, “is an expert and 
enthusiast in the matter of fresh eggs. 
He devours five dozen a day, and de- 
pends upon you to keep him going. 
Folly Farm expects every hen to do her 
duty.” 

One large white hen, apparently over- 
come by the responsibility thrust upon 
her, lay down in a dusty hollow and 
chuckled a weak protest. 

“That’s Dorcas,” said Suzanne grave- 
ly. “She takes life very hard. At this 
moment she’s probably feeling that she 
will be obliged to lay five dozen eggs 
a day for years and years to come, and 
there isn’t the slightest use in explain- 
ing to her that the other hens will have 
to do their share, and that you may lose 
your appetite within a week. I have an 
aunt like Dorcas—exactly like her. 
Funny how human hens are. I liked 
them first because they were so silly, 
and now I love them because their silli- 
ness is so reminiscent. Nobody but a 
woman could really appreciate the true 


womanliness of them. Now there’s 
Lydia—that absent-minded, pensive- 
looking hen over by the brook. She’s 


probably composing an ode to spring. 
That hen is a sentimentalist—yes, truly, 
a rabid sentimentalist. She hasn’t a 
single rational, matter-of-fact feather. 
Lydia Languish is her real name. And 
Dora—that’s Dora on the stump—has 
hysteria—hen hysteria of the worst 
sort. She can't cross a path without 
protection, and a grasshopper gets on 
her nerves so that she simply shrieks 
for help whenever she meets one. A 
big rooster always kills her grasshop- 
pers for her. Some big male creature 
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always does kill grasshoppers for the 
Doras.” 

“Suzanne!” 

The voice was clear and dominant, 

“Yes,” 

“John got the eggs ready for Mr. 
Heathcote long ago.” 

There were question, comment, and” 
reproach in the tone, and the girl 
flushed guiltily, but Heathcote was un- 
moved. 

“T feel a growing prejudice against 
John,” he remarked, with gravity. 
“Why should John butt into the egg 
business ?’—but the girl was moving 
toward the house, and he followed her. 
At the front steps she stopped for a 
moment. 

“Janet isn’t half so stern as she pre- 
tends to be,” she confided to the mild 
spring air; “and if one runs down the 
English a bit, and thinks the Trossachs 
are better than the Alps, and hates the 
French, and is really and truly ortho- 
dox, and takes spring tonics and wears 
flannels and rubbers, one gets along 
splendidly with her.” 

Heathcote entered the house with a 
beaming face. 

She evidently wanted him to get on 
with the old lady; and if she wanted 
him to get on with the old lady, it was 
because she wanted him to come again, 
and if she wanted him to come again, 
it was because she wanted to see him; 
and, if she wanted to see him, it was 
because—— 

“Good morning, Mr. Heathcote. 
You don’t always come for eggs in 
such a hurry as you did yesterday.” 

Heathcote smiled. 

“T worked off all my impetuosity, 
Mrs.——” 

“Macgregor,” prompted Suzanne. 

“Did you that?’ asked Janet doubt- 
fully, as she carried his basket away to 
the kitchen; and Heathcote grinned 
amiably at the sarcasm of the tone. 

If not impetuous, he was at least 
persistent. Day after day he apyeared 
at the farm demanding his five dozen 
eggs, and day after day a little pile of 
broken ege-shells beside the Heathcote 
wood path grew in size. At first Janet 
snubbed the visitor, and for a time after 
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that first visit Suzanne frowned upon 
him, but snubs and frowns alike were 
cheerfully igriored, and, in time, even 
Mrs. Macgregor relented. 

*He’s a foolish lad, I’m thinking, but 
he has two honest eyes in his head, and 
a pleasant way with him,” she said one 
morning, as she and Suzanne watched 
him swinging up the walk in long, easy 
strides. 

“I wonder now are his family real 
gentry. He has the look of it, but 
there’s no telling in this country. It 
would be well if his mother and sister 
would call once, since he calls so 
often.” 

Suzanne shrugged her shoulders. 

“Why should they? You mustn’t 
forget that we are poor farmers, J .unet. 
Mr. Heathcote is stooping, if you 
please, to cultivate our acquaintance.” 

“He'll be round-shouldered with so 
much of it,” said Mrs. Macgregor dry- 
ly. 

Up at Heathcote Hall, the mother 
and sister whom Janet invoked were, 
at that moment, discussing the Folly 
Farm household. Mrs. Heathcote, ar- 
rayed in a gorgeous lavender peignoir, 
walked excitedly up and down the room, 
regaling her daughter with gossip re- 
garding which the girl was frankly 
skeptical. 

“But Burt 
girls, mama.” 

Mrs. Heathcote sniffed disdainfully. 

“It’s never too late to begin, and if 
a boy doesn’t have love with the other 
childish diseases, he’s likely to have it 
hard later.” 

“But, mama, Burt’s so fastidious. 
He’d never look at a little country girl.” 

“He’d not be the first man who had 
tangled himself up with a little coun- 
try girl.” 

“Even if he has gone to see her, he 
can’t be serious.” 

“Gertrude, I tell you he goes there 
every blessed morning, and sometimes 
in the afternoon; and evening, too. 
We've all wondered what he did with 
himself. Well, that’s what he does with 
himself. He and the girl trot all over 
the country together, and they say he 
does everything you ever heard of down 


never was a fool over 


there, from plowing to churning. Mrs. 
Wilson—she’s our laundress, you know 
—told Marie that she went in there with 
a message, and found Burton in the 
kitchen with an apron on, and stoning 
cherries for preserves.” 

‘Servants’ gossip, mama.” 

“You needn’t be so superior. We all 
despise servants’ gossip, and listen to 
all of it we have a chance to hear. No 
one in the world knows us as our serv- 
ants do, my dear. My soul’s absolutely 
naked before Marie, in spite of all I 
can do to clothe it becomingly. Marie 
says she’s pretty.” 

“The girl?” 

“Yes, of course. They’re 
pretty in a cow-eyed, 
way.” 

“We'd better invite Katherine Pren- 
tice down. Burt was awfully taken 
with her last winter.” 

Mrs. Heathcote was standing’ still 
now, with wrath and determination in 
her face. 

“It’s absurd—perfectly absurd for a 
boy with Burt’s prospects to make an 
ass of himself over a milkmaid, because 
he’s idle and it’s summer-time, and 
there’s no presentable girl around. If 
he isn’t serious, it is dishonorable, and 
if he is scrious, it is idiotic, and either 
way it must be stopped. I’m going 
down to see the girl.” 

Miss Heathcote gasped. 

“Not to talk to her about it, mama?” 

“No, I suppose not. I'll have to talk 
to Burt first, but I want to see the girl 
and her aunt. Order the carriage, Ger- 
trude.” 

Janet was on the veranda when the 
Heathcote carriage rolled up the drive, 
and, as she caught sight of Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s face, a gleam of amused compre- 
hension flickered over her own. 

“T couldn’t be Llaming her,” she mut- 
tered. “How should she know the 
lassie—and he’s an only son.” 

The coachman stopped his high-step- 
ping horses, and the dapper groom 
helped the ladies to alight. Janet Mac- 
gregor went forward to meet them, 
tranquil dignity written large upon 
every line of face and figure. 

“Mrs. Macgregor?” Mrs, 


always 
apple-cheeked 


Heath- 
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cote’s tone was haughtily condescend- 
ing. 

“Tam Mrs. Macgregor.” The pride 
of a long line of stiff-necked Highland 
chieftains rang in the simple announce- 
ment, and the visitor’s supercilious air 
moderated slightly. 

“Will you sit down?” 

Gertrude Heathcote looked curiously 


at the comfortable bungalow chairs 
with their attractive cushions, cast a 


swift glance through the open door and 
windows, and sat down with a flush of 
embarrassment on her pretty face; but 


her mother was intent upon a prear- 
ranged program. 
“You are a newcomer, Mrs. Mac- 


gregor?” 

Janet admitted the truth of the prop- 
osition. 

“We've been glad to see the old 
house occupied, and it has been a great 
convenience to have our eggs from you. 
The chef tells me they've been very 
good indeed.” ; 

“Ah, your name is Heathcote, may- 
be.” The quiet voice did not suggest 
that Janet was impressed. It merely 
emphasized the fact that certain intro- 
ductory courtesies had been omitted, 
and Miss Heathcote colored more deep- 
ly, but her mother swept on: 

“You've really made the old place 
very neat and presentable, Mrs. Mac- 
gregor—and I understand you have all 
the responsibility. My son tells me 
you have a niece who is quite a supe- 
rior young person, but of course a girl 
isn't of great use about a farm. Too 
bad you haven’t a boy to relieve you. 
A man is really needed on a farm.” 

A wild, cackling shriek sounded 
from the rear of the house, and in- 
creased hysterically in volume. The 
visitors looked alarmed; Mrs. Mac- 
gregor adjusted her glasses more firm- 
ly. 

“Oh, do catch her,” called a fresh and 
excited young voice. “She went all 
over the country last time.” 

Past the end of the porch flew a 
white object, emitting long-drawn 
squawks of terror. After it plunged a 
young man in shirt-sleeves and over- 
alls, muttering maledictions as he ran; 


and behind came a girl in a checked 
gingham pinafore covering her frock 
from throat to hem. A sunbonnet 
hung down her back by neck-strings 
tied under “her chin. Her face was 
flushed, her eyes dancing, her brow 
wrinkled with anxiety. 

“Head her off, Burt,’ she called. 
“T’ll catch her as she comes back.” 

The man sprinted around a flower- 
bed, and the frantic hen, turning, 
dashed wildly back toward the house, 
sheered off from the porch, and landed 
fairly in Suzanne’s outstretched arms, 
while Heathcote, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, confronted his 
mother and sister. 

“Burton !” 

Mrs. Heathcote’s tone spoke vol- 
umes. Her son cast one glance at his 
overalls, another at Suzanne, and 
greeted his maternal relative with a 
calm serenity that awakened Mys. Mac- 
gregor’s admiration, 

“Hello, mother! Where’d you drop 
from? And Gertrude, too? You know 
Mrs. Macgregor, I see. Miss Mac- 
gregor, this is my mother—my sister 
Gertrude, Miss Macgregor.” 

His tone suggested that his family 
was having an honor conferred upon 
it, and Mrs. Heathcote was.speechless 
before his hardihood. 

“You've takeg a position as farm- 
hand, Burton?” she asked frigidly, 
when she regained her voice. 

He laughed. 

“Well, I’m qualifying for poultry- 
fancier, borrowing overalls from John 
and information from Miss Macgregor, 
It’s an exciting and eventful life.” 

Suzanne came forward, smiling odd- 
ly, the white hen clucking feebly in her 
arms. 

“Yes; it’s really quite absorbing. 
Did you ever know a hysterical hen in- 
timately, Mrs. Heathcote?” she asked, 
with sweet seriousness. 

The mistress of Heathcote Hall 
raised her lorgnon and eyed the young 
person from top to toe, but the girl in 
the gingham pinafore bore the scrutiny 
with an unabashed ease that was dis- 
tinctly disconcerting. 

Heathcote’s nonchalance had given 
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way to a slight uneasiness as Suzanne 
faced the lorgnon. Personally, he 
didn’t mind a row, but if his mother 
should forget herself enough to be rude 
to the girl—— 

Instinctively he moved to Suzanne’s 
side, and Janet Macgregor’s keen old 
eyes noted how his shoulders squared 
and his jaw hardened, though he still 
smiled and spoke lightly. 

“How’s Dora now, Miss Macgregor? 
I’m a nervous wreck myself.” 

The young person raised her long 
lashes to give him a look that made the 
egret on Mrs. Heathcote’s bonnet quiv- 
er. 

“She'll be all right now. 
out to the run, 
moment ?” 

She was looking at Mrs. Heathcote, 
and that irate dignitary bowed a cold 
assent. 

“We are going. Burton, I would be 
glad to have you drive with us, if you 
looked like a gentleman, but there will 
be gossip enough among the servants as 


I'll take her 
You'll excuse me for a 


it is. Good afternoon, Mrs. Macgreg- 
or. You do not need a man as much 


as I had supposed. Come, Gertrude.” 

Her son accompanied her to the car- 
riage, and, behind their backs, Gertrude 
stopped to hold out an impulsive hand 
to Suzanne.” 

“I’m glad to have met you,” she said 
hastily. friends are mine. 
Yes, mama.” 

The carriage rolled away, and Burton 
Heathcote came back to the veranda, 
where Janet knitted furiously and Su- 
zanne stood, smoothing the feathers of 
the exhausted Dora, and still smiling 
that odd little smile. 

“Your sister is lovely,” she cried. 

The man flushed. 

“The mater is a good sort, too, only 
older people are queer sometimes.” 

He turned appealingly to Janet. 

“She’s really an awfully good sort 
when you know her, Mrs. Macgregor.” 

Janet’s grim face softened. “I don’t 
doubt it, laddie. Suzanne, will you put 
that crazy hen where she belongs? 
Small wonder people think we’re hood- 
lums.” 

The girl in the pinafore went slowly 


“Burt's 
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around the house, and the man in over- 
alls followed her. 

Mrs. Macgregor dropped her knit- 
ting into her lap. 

“Save us!” she murmured resentful- 


ly. “The lassie is daft with her mas- 
querading. I wonder now will she tell 
him.” 


III. 


Suzanne s face was serious as she de- 
posited Dora in the chicken-run, and 
still serious as she turned to the young 
man with the eager eyes and the stub- 
born mouth. 

“You would better go home and have 
it over,” she advised. 

“But, Suzanne, tell me—— 

“I’m going in to write letters.” 

“Not before you tell me what I may 
say to my mother.” 

“She'll have so much to say to you, 
that you won't need to make conversa- 
tion.” 

There was a twinkle in her eye now, 
but Heathcote was desperately in ear- 
nest. 

“Let me tell her you will marry me, 
Suzanne. You know I love you.” 

“Hush!” she said softly. “You 
mustn’t say that sort of thing to me 
now. Some day, perhaps—but I don’t 
know. Only go now. Yes, I mean it. 
Go away now. And don’t be horrid to 
your mother. She’s quite right accord- 
ing to the world’s creed. A man ought 
to cling to his own class.” 

“A woman is always in a class above 
man,” 

“That’s not in the creed.” 
“Tt’s in mine.” 

“Then you're a freethinker. 
let Janet find it out.” 

She was jesting, but he- brushed the 
jest aside. 

“Don’t talk nonsense about classes, 
sweetheart. Tell me you love me. 
Nothing else in the world matters if 
you do. Tell me, Suzanne. Do you?” 

The girl looked at him, and some- 
thing in the look made his pulses leap, 
but she moved farther away from him, 
and shook her head. 

“You must wait until I am quite 
sure,” she said. 


” 


=) 


Don’t 
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“Sure of yourself or of me?” 

“Of both. You’ve proposed to me 
now because your mother wasn’t nice 
to me, and you’ve an old-fashioned bit 
of chivalry about you; but my feelings 
weren't in the least hurt. Truly they 
weren't. I rather like being stared at 
through a lorgnon. We'll just con- 
sider that you haven’t proposed.” 

A gay little laugh flouted the earnest- 
ness in the man’s face. 

“It was dreadfully mismanaged, 
anyway. One shouldn’t handle roman- 
tic situations so disrespectfully. I real- 
ly couldn’t consider a proposal from a 


man in overails, and nobody could set- 


tle her life problem in a pinafore. I’ve 
always had a fancy for full dress and 
a conservatory myself, but there’s 


something in white muslin and a ham- 
too. One mustn’t be narrow, 
but seriously, Burt, overalls and a pina- 
fore and a chicken-yard won’t do at all. 
You can see that for yourself.” 
Heathcote was watching her with a 
puzzled frown. Did she care? Didn 
she care? Was she flirting with him 
\WWas she laughing at him to cover what 


mock, 


t 
> 
she really felt? 

“Listen to me, dear heart,” he 
gan, but she did not let him go on. 

“Not to-day. Come back in a week — 
not a moment before a week from to- 
day—and then——” 

“And then?” he questioned eagerly, 
but her eyes were on the far. blue hills. 

“And then—we'll see,” she said quiet- 
ly. “Please go now.” 

He turned and went across the lawn 
and through the meadows to the wood 
path, forgetting that he was wearing 
John’s property over his regulation at- 
tire, but before the shadows hid him, 
he tufned to look back. Suzanne was 
standing where he had left her, and he 
waved his hand, but 


be- 


I 
1 
~] 
I 


she made no an- 
swering sign, and then, as he looked, 
something happened. A young man 


came around the house. Even at long 
range, Heatlicote could see that he was 
a good-looking fellow—tall, alert, boy- 
ish, well-dressed in a manly fashion. 
Evidently this stranger called to Su- 
zanne, for she turned her head in a 
startled way, and, as she saw the man, 
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she held out her hands in a glad wel- 
coming gesture, and ran forward, to be 
taken in strong arms and kissed not 
once, but many times. 

From the dusk at the wood’s edge, 
Heathcote saw it all, and something 
gripped hard at his heart, but he fought 
the pain as he walked homeward, grap- 
pling sturdily with fear and discourage- 
ment and jealousy, refusing to believe 
that the gods could play him so sorry 
a trick as this that threatened his happi- 
ness, 

“She would have told me if there 
were some one else,” he said over and 
over to himself. “‘She would have told 
me. She’s that kind——” but the sun- 
light was gone from the day, and the 
week stretching out before him looked 
drearily long. She had asked him to 
wait a week. Then he would know. 

There was a scene in Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s boudoir that night; a scene that 
in surroundings less imposing might 
have been called “a family row.” Mrs. 
Heathcote was eloquent on the subject 
of mésalliances. Her son was respect- 
fully stubborn and adamant to threats 
and pleading. 

“She’s no common country girl, 
mother,” he urged. “She’s clever—the 
cleverest girl I know, and she’s beauti- 
ful. You saw that for yourself—and 
she’s good. What more do you want? 
Money? I don’t care a hang about the 
money. Family? How did Katherine 
Prentice’s grandfather make his mil- 
lions? You’d be jolly well pleased to 
have her for a daughter. I don’t know 
that Miss Macgregor will have me.” 


“Fiddlesticks!” interrupted Mrs. 
Heathcote. 
“But, if she will, I'll marry her. I’m 


sorry, mater. I’m awfully sorry you're 
so cut up, but you wouldn't feel that 
way if you knew her. You can cut out 
my allowance? That’s all right. I can 
make enough to support her, and it 
isn’t as if she were used to having 
things and spending a lot of money. 
She'll be content on what I can make— 
if she will marry me at all.” 

“Have you asked her?” inquired his 
mother tearfully. 

“rea,” 
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“Well?” 

“She wouldn’t give me an answer 
told me to go away and think it over 
for a week.” 

A ray of hope dawned in Mrs, 
Heathcote’s brain. A week meant 
seven days, and Katherine Prentice, 
with her sophisticated charm and her 
French frocks, was coming in the morn- 
ing. 

Morning brought Miss Prentice. It 
brought also a letter gorgeous with seal 
and crest, and Mrs. Heathcote read the 
missive with ill-concealed excitement. 

“Who do you think is coming?” she 
asked impressively, as she laid the let- 
ter beside her plate: 

No one hazarded a guess. 

“Count Terensac!” 





Her son frowned, her daughter 
blushed, and Miss Prentice, looking 
from Mrs. Heathcote to Gertrude and 
back again, murmured a “Really,” 


charged with understanding. 

“Yes; he'll be here Friday—right 
from Lenox. He’s tremendously sought 
after socially—says he has broken all 
sorts of engagements with important 
people to come to us.” 

“Sounds deuced like him,” muttered 
Tleathcote. 

“My dear, you never understood the 
count. He’s charming — positively 
charming, and his title is one of the 
oldest in France. They say he has a 
magnificent chateau, all towers and 
donjons, and with a moat around it.” 

“Cozy place.” 

Mrs. Heathcote 
comment. 

“The girl who marries him will be 
fortunate—exceedingly fortunate.” 

“Wasn't he engaged to the rich Miss 
Dubois?” Miss Prentice asked. 

“Nothing in it.” Mrs. Heathcote’s 
tone was positive. “I have it on the 
best authority. I’ve never seen her, but 
they say she’s queer, very queer.” 

“She’s very lovely,” asserted 
Prentice calmly. 

“Well, at any rate, she didn’t impress 
the count as much as it was said she 
did. He doesn’t even think she’s a 
beauty. She’s rather dark, you know, 
and he prefers a blond style.” 


ignored her son’s 


Miss 


her 
daughter, and Gertrude blushed to the 


She glanced complacently at 


There were 
mother was 


roots of her blond hair. 
times when an ambitious 
distinctly a trial. 

The week dragged its length of days 
across the calendar, and Burton Heath- 
cote did his duty by his mother’s guest 
—but with his eyes steadily fixed upon 
a coming Saturday. 

Once he and Miss Prentice passed 
Folly Farm. A girl was swinging in 
the hammock, and beside her stood a 
young man, whose clothes, even at 
that distance, spoke of a city tailor. 

“Summer boarders,” commented 
Miss Prentice. “Cute little place, isn’t 
it?” 

Later she confided to Gertrude that 
her brother was the most _ reckless 
chauffeur of her acquaintance. 

“Tt’s a mercy we're back alive,” she 
said. “We did everything but climb 
fences; I’ve an idea Mr. Heathcote was 
angry about something, and took it out 
on the machine.” 

Friday afternoon the Heathcote sta- 
tion wagon drew up beside the Miller- 
ton platform a few moments before 
train-time, and Burton Heathcote 
climbed out of it. A moment later a 
smart cart, bearing the three ladies 
from the Hall, and driven by a severe 
personage in summer livery, joined the 
first equipage. 

The count was to be welcomed by the 
assembled family. 

Just as the train whistled, a third 
vehicle stopped at the farther end of the 
platform. It was a somewhat demora- 
lized spring-wagon, drawn by a patient- 
looking bay horse; and on its front seat 
were a young man and a girl, at sight 
of whom Burton Heathcote’s conversa- 
tional efforts came to an abrupt halt. 

She was charmingly gowned in 
white, but her head was bare, and the 
wind had ruffled her hair into vagrant, 
rippling untidiness, which the sun 
kissed to deep gold. 

Mrs. Heathcote saw her and froze 
solidly. Gertrude saw her, and glanced 
swiftly at her brother’s face; but Miss 
Prentice was watching the coming 
train. 
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“There’s Count Terensac getting out 
of the second car,” she said. ‘Call him, 
Mr. Heathcote. Who’s the frumpy old 
lady with him? English clothes, that’s 
certain. What a fuss he’s making over 
her! Why, Mrs. Heathcote!’ Her 
eyes widened. “Why, Mrs, Heathcote! 
That’s surely the Duchess of Bedford! 
I met her in London, She’s been in 
Canada. What on earth is she doing 
here ?” 

Mrs. Heathcote’s face was a study in 
warring alarm and rapture. 

“She must have come to the Ponson- 
by-Taylors. What luck those people 
have had since they went to London and 
discovered their hyphen. There’s been 
a mistake about her train. They haven't 
sent for her. We'll take her out there. 
Mrs. Ponsonby-Taylor will be furious 
at our having the chance. Positively 
I'm faint—actually faint.” 

Heathcote had shaken hands with the 
count, had been presented to the old 
lady, and the three approached the 
cart. The count was voluble. 

“My dear Mrs. Heathcote! 
surprise ! 


Such a 
Figure to yourself, that as I 
descend, I meet, face to face, the Duch- 
ess of Bedford. Will your grace allow 
me to present Mrs. Heathcote, Miss 
Heathcote, Miss Prentice? It appears 
that the duchess has a goddaughter here 
whom she will visit. I have not heard 
the name. You will know her, of 
course. 

Here the duchess created a diversion 
by kissing a young man who had come 
down the platform and raised his hat 
to her. 

“Oh, there you are, Jack! Where’s 
that absurd girl? I’m just back from 
Montreal—only thirty-six hours before 
I sail, but I had to see her. I’d have 
telegraphed for her, only I wanted a 
look at that ridiculous farm, too. I’m 
keen on chickens myself. Eh? What? 
You don’t know Mrs. Heathcote? This 
is Miss Dubois’ brother, 'adies.” 

_ An excited Frenchman was wring- 
ing Mr. Dubois’ hand. 

“Your sister is here? 
was ignorant. 
mention——”’ 

The bewildered 


But, really, I 
Mrs. Heathcote did not 


Mrs. Heathcote, 
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overcome by an informal encounter 
with a live duchess in a plaid ulster, 
and quite at sea concerning the Dubois 
family, looked helplessly from one mem- 
ber of the group to another. 

“T don’t understand,” she began; but 
the brusk duchess had caught sight of 
the girl in the spring-wagon, and was 
off down the platform, the ducal bonnet 
rakishly perched over one ear, the ducal 
countenance radiating pleasure. With 
a murmured apology, Jack Dubois fol- 
lowed her. The count begged a thou- 
sand pardons and raced after them; and 
the Heathcote party, left alone, watched 
in stunned silence. 


“Miss Macgregor!” groaned Mrs. 
Heathcote. 
“Suzanne Dubois!” exclaimed Miss 


Prentice. 

“T thought she didn’t look the part,” 
said Gertrude Heathcote. 

But the man only looked silently, 
hungrily toward the old spring-wagon. 

“Did you know this, Burton?” Mrs. 
Heathcote’s tone was compact of wrath 
and accusation. 

“No, mother.” 

He was profoundly unimpressed by 
the revelation. It made so little differ- 
ence whether she was Suzanne Mac- 
gregor or Suzanne Dubois, heiress or 
farmer’s daughter ; but that the man of 
the city ‘tweeds was Jack Dubois, her 
brother, made all the difference twixt 
hope and despair, and the hungry face 
was radiant. 

He made no move toward her. The 
week was not yet over; but to-morrow 
—well, at least to-morrow held a 
chance for him. 

“Burt,” called his mother that night, 
as he passed her door on his way to bed. 

He stopped, and she came out to him, 
a look of embarrassment upon a face 
usually self-satisfied. 

“Burt, my boy, I see that——” 

“Don’t, mother,” he interrupted 
quickly. “Don’t say anything I'd hate. 
Everything is just as it was, for me. 
She was the only girl in the world for 
me, from the first.” 

And Mrs. Heathcote was wise enough 
to let the matter rest there. She had 


> 
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made a colossal mistake, but in spite of 
her blundering, there was a_ possibility 
that things would work out to the glory 
of the Heathcote family. With a fa- 
mous heiress for daughter-in-law, and 
an authenticated count for son-in-law, 
all things social were possible; and in 
her dreams that night, she reinstated 
the Bourbons upon their throne and oc- 
cupied it with them. 

Suzanne and the duchess were feed- 
ing the chickens, Saturday morning, 
when Heathcote came down through the 
meadow ; but the girl saw him coming. 

“Trotty,” she said pleadingly, ‘do 
run into the house, that’s a dear.” 

The old lady looked sharply over the 
landscape, and saw the approaching fig- 
ure. 

“What's that? 
you don't say so! Who is he? 
is he? Does your father know ?” 

Suzanne gave her a gentle little push. 
An old English duchess is not an awe- 
some thing when she has been the dear- 
est friend of one’s mother, and the best 
comrade of one’s childhood. 

“Do go, Trotty. I—oh, do 
go.” 

The duchess smiled. Lon@on society 
considered her Grace of Bedford an im- 
perious and formidable personage; but 
her tenants and her goddaughter knew 
her better. 

“Well, I'll go and interview Janet; 
but see that you bring him in to me. 
If I don’t like him, I'll send him pack- 
ing.” 

She disappeared through the kitchen 


God bless my soul, 


What 


please 


door as Heathcote reached Suzanne’s 
side. 

Not a word of the masquerade or of 
the revelations. They were matters of 
small account, and the man wasted no 
time upon preliminaries. A  week’s 
probation strains one’s patience. 

“Sweetheart, I can't live 
you. Come to me!” 

His voice trembled, his 
aflame with love and desire. 

“Aren't you sure yet, little girl? 
Don't you know your own heart? Sure- 
ly you know mine. Look at me, dear. 
Look at me and let me see 4 

She raised her eyes to his—shyly, 
slowly, all her gay audacity fled before 
this masterful wooing. 

Heathcote caught her hands and 
held them close against his breast. The 
house windows stared, John was work- 
ing near-by, the public road shone white 
through the shrubbery, but the man 
had forgotten that there was a world 
beyond the slender girl whose eyes 
Icoked into his. 

“Suzanne! Suzanne!” he whispered 
happily. “‘Suzanne, you are—you do— 
you will—— ?” 

“Yes,” admitted the young person, 
with recklessly comprehensive self-sur- 
render. 

The tableau moved one interested 
and appreciative hen to loud, excited 
clucking; and Suzanne laughed—a 
tremulous, choked, little laugh. 

“Lydia Languish is a sentimentalist 
herself,” she said; but the love-light in 
her eyes belied the flippancy of her 
words. 


without 


face was 
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R. CHAPELTON 
nicknamed “Chap- 
pie’~-Carmalt had 
been outraged in his 
tenderest feelings 
his vanity. Indiffer- 
ent to him, for the 
moment, was the 
glory of the Paris afternoon—the bril- 
liancy of his coach glittering in the 
May sunlight—the strength and spirit 
of his horses champing under the art- 
ful restraint of the grooms at their 
heads. He had planned an expedition 
for the sake of taking out the Grisby 
girls; and the Grisby girls, with that 
beautiful simplicity which obtains 
among the spoilt young women of the 
present day, had thrown him over. 

This was a bitter experience for 
Chappie. The absent ladies, besides 
being remarkable for good looks, were 
not only smart themselves, but would 
(he fondly hoped) have proved the oc- 
casion of smartness in others. 

Mr. Carmalt, young, rich, and very 
earnestly snobbish in New York, had 
but lately arrived for a long stay in the 
French capital, and desired, above all 
things, to meet and extend hospitality 
to such eminent Parisians as could be 
induced to accept him and it. His 
cousin, Lady Kilrobin (American wife 
of Sir Spence Kilrobin, whose old age 
her large fortune was hclping to make 
merry), had come over from* England. 
Carmalt’ wished to entertain her in 
* she had entertained him in 
London. The Grisby girls knew every- 
body worth knowing; and they had 




















aris, as 


failed him. The party was done for. 
He was furious. 

“There'll be several blue moons be- 
fore I ask them on my coach again,” 
he muttered vindictively, as reins in 
hand he climbed to the seat beside Lady 
Kilrobin. ‘They are devilish pretty, 
and know the right sort people, but 
their manners and customs don’t suit 
me. Take that nigh leader up a point, 
will you, Tom? She pulled my arms off 
yesterday.” 

“Tt isn’t my fault that they’ve both 
got colds or headaches, or whatever it 
is they’ve got,’ laughed his cousin, 
leaning down to take her parasol from 
one of the be-buttoned hotel servants. 
“Some one else asked them to do some- 


thing they liked better, I suppose. 
They're like Ethel Newcome’s fiancé, 
Lord What's-his-Name, who had a 
tooth that always ached when he 


vanted to break an engagement.” 

“It’s beastly rude, that’s what it is! 
Can't you hurry there? What’s the 
matter?” continued Mr. Carmalt, his 
vexation of spirit finding some relief 
in grumbling at the man who was busy- 
ing himself with the offending leader’s 
bit. “Infernal cheek to chuck me over 
like this at the last moment! I'd ar- 
ranged the whole thing to please them, 
and invited the men they wanted.” 
(Ilere he threw a_ swift, backward 
glance at two youths who were trying, 
rather unsuccessfully, to look cheerful 
and at ease in the isolation of the roof- 
seat:) “I sha’n’t forget it in a hurry. 
You may bet your last bond on that! 


All right, Tom? Let go!” 
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The grooms sprang back from the 
leaders’ heads, and swung themselves 
nimbly into their places. The cumber- 
some vehicle curved across the Place 
Vendome into the white perspective of 
the Rue Castiglione with a cheerful 
clatter of chains and wheels which com- 
pelled a glance from the most serious 
pedestrian, and drew smiling faces to 
shop-doors and dormer-windows. One 
of the tan-colored twins in the rumble 
devoted his attention to the packing 
away of wraps and umbrellas, while the 
other sent out a fugue of staccato notes 
on the horn, which floated up into the 
pale Parisian sky like bubbles in a glass 
of champagne. Having less. to occupy 
their attention, the two gentlemen on 
the roof engaged in scraps of desultory 
conversation, which now and_ then 
reached the ears of their host and his 
companion on the box-seat. 

“Smart turnout, this of Chappie’s, 
remarked Harry Walsh, a classmate of 
Carmalt’s. 

Mr. Joseph Twaddill assented pat- 
ronizingly. “Very nice,” he said con- 
descendingly. 

“What’s the program?” the other 
went on, “Chappie only asked me yes- 
terday, and didn’t say. He was in a 
hurry.” 

“Tea and Puteaux, I suppose,” re- 
turned Mr. Twaddill, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. “There’s rather a good 
tennis-match on for this afternoon. Too 
bad those girls disappointed him. He 
feels it in a way an older man—a man 
of the world—would not do.” 

The speaker managed to convey the 
impression that his own bosom was 
filled with indifference to any slight 
that could be put upon him by a fellow 
mortal; and then glanced rather dole- 
fully after the carriage of a high-nosed 
dame who had passed without noticing 
the ceremonious salute with which he 
had honored her. 

“The Duchess of Spa,” he announced, 
in carefully unmodulated tones. 

“The Duchess of Spa,” echoed Lady 
Kilrobin from in front. “Do you know 
her?” 

“Oh, intimately,” replied Mr. Twad- 
dill, glad to justify his reputation of 


” 
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knowing every one. “Too bad she did 
not see us. She’d have been sure to 
ask who I was with, don’t you know, 
and then I could have told her, you un- 
derstand, and it might have led to some- 
thing. By the way, Carmalt, the little 
marquise your friend Harland’s just 
married is a niece of hers.” 

“Lawrence Harland married to a 
French marquise?’ exclaimed Harry 


Walsh, to whom the information was 
evidently a surprise. “When? What 
is she like?” 

Twaddill asked no better than this 


opportunity to launch into particulars. 
He had not known Harland well, but 
was the only one of the party who, in 
virtue of a long sojourn in Paris, could 
speak with authority about the unusual 
alliance that gentleman had contracted. 
The happy couple were just back from 
their wedding-trip. The lady, it ap- 
peared (Twaddill was reluctant to ad- 
mit that he had never seen her) was the 
widow of the celebrated Marquis d’As- 
torg, once a star in sporting circles. 
She was not handsome, and was no 
longer young, but tremendously smart; 
related to all the Almanach de Gotha; 
had been lady-in-waiting to the Duchess 
d’Orléans, ete., ete. Harland had met 
her at Cannes. The match was a bril- 
liant one for him. With his great for- 
tune and her connections they would 
certainly have one of the most inter- 
esting houses in Paris. And from this 
point his conversation branched off to 
the delights of French society—‘The 
real Faubourg, you know’’—until he 
was interrupted by Chappie, who had, 
till that moment, preserved a brooding 
silence. 

“Are you sure Harland’s back?” he 
inquired abruptly. 

“T saw him last night at the opera,” 
replied Mr. Twaddill, irritated that his 
statement should be questioned. ‘He 
said he wished me to meet his wife as 
soon as possible. Wanted me to prom- 
ise I’d come to see them at once. They 
are stopping with the old I)uke de 
Plazza. He’s a cousin of hers. A great 
old swell, you know. Owns that won- 
derful collection of Tanegras! People 





say it’s worth millions- 
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The 
failed, 
who again interrupted. 

“Tf I'd known they were here I'd 


duke’s collection 
interest Carmalt, 


worth of the 
however, to 


have asked them to-day. I’ve half a 
mind, now, to go and look them up. 
There’s just a chance that they have the 
afternoon free. What do you say, Joe? 
It would be all right, wouldn't it? Not 
too unconventional? Considering how 
well I know Larry?” 

Whatever Twaddill thought as to the 
likelihood of finding Harland and his 
bride disengaged, or willing, if free, to 
join the party, he said nothing against 
the plan; and Lady Wilrobin declared 
herself anxious to renew her acquaint- 
ance with her cousin’s friend, so the 
coach was presently jerking slowly 
through the maelstrom of cabs and pe- 
destrians that serges about the Arc de 
Triomphe, on its way toward the ducal 
residence, the address of which Twad- 
dill knew, as he knew everything. 

Having successfully avoided a combi- 
nation of perambulator and watering- 
hose at the entrance of the Avenue du 
and narrowly escaped collision 
with an automobile on turning into the 
Rue de la Faisanderis, Carmalt finally 
drew up in front of the Duke de 
Plazza’s hotel at the very moment that 
the heavy carved doors of its porte- 
cochére opened to give passage to Har- 
land himself, who stepped out laughing 
with a quietly, almost shabbily, dressed 
little woman of uncertain age. 

“Is that the bride?” inquired Lady 
Kilrobin, in a swift whisper, turning 
her head so that the words could reach 
only Twaddill. The tone conveyed her 
surprise that the six feet of good-look- 
ing young manhood before her should 


Bois 


have mated itself with such a brown- 
faced sharp - eyed, insignificantly 
dressed creature, and in an agony of 


good-breeding the amiable Joseph ha- 
stened to stop further criticism by mur- 
muring that “all French women of the 
old aristocracy dressed simply in pub- 
lic; it was a 
way, you 


pose; regular Faubourg 
understand,” while he 
wreathed his face in smiles to greet the 
approaching couple. 

Harland, in amazement at the unex- 


pected appearance of the party, cava- 
lierly deserted his companion, and after 
a quick hand-shake interchanged with 
Chappie, hastened round to the other 
side of the coach to speak to Lady Kil- 
robin. During the volley of questions 
and congratulations which followed he 
seemed to have forgotten his wife, so 
that Carmalt, with an heroic effort, and 
in execrable French, was obliged to in- 
troduce himself and his afternoon plan 
to her attention. 

“As Lawrence has forgotten to make 
us known to each other, my dear mar- 
quise, I must do it for him. Carmalt. 
Chappie Carmalt, a great friend of 
Harland’s and so pleased to meet you. 
In fact, I—or, that is, we, my cousin 
and myself—all of us, indeed, were 
coming to see, to find out—to ask,” and 
here after much floundering he man- 
aged to unburden himself of his invita- 
tion, and after a quick glance at his 
cousin, to offer the box-seat to the lady 
on the sidewalk. 

She appeared surprised, and hesitated 
a moment or two, while the shaky little 
ladder was being unfolded and planted 
against the side of the coach; but as 
Carmalt, deeply impressed by her aris- 
tocratic reserve, continued to plead, she 
gave a sudden, gay laugh, and assented. 

Lady Kilrobin, reluctantly yielding 
precedence to a bride, had transferred 
herself to the more obscure place be- 
tween Harry Walsh and Mr. Twaddill, 
where Harland—who seemed to take 
his wife’s consent as a matter of course 
—joined her; hardly waiting till, with 
the help of Carmalt and one of the 
grooms, the marquise had been raised 
to the seat of honor, before he swung 
himself up and announced that the last 
man had come aboard and the ship 
might weigh anchor. 

This offhand manner struck Carmalt 
as unbefitting the dignity of the occa- 
sion, so he turned and formally intro- 
duced to “La marquise” (as he insisted 
upon calling her) first his cousin and 
then Mr. Joseph Twaddill. But Harry 
Walsh, in an access of linguistic shy- 
had plunged into converse with 
Harland and would hardly permit his 
own or his friend's attention to be dis- 


ness, 
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tracted. He hated the sound of his own 
voice in French, and mentally devoted 
the lady with the foreign title to a 


warmer place than “persons of her 
quality” ever contemplate frequenting. 

He had, however, to yield. Chap- 
pie was determined that the thing 


should be properly done, so the young 
man found himself bowing and stam- 
mering out agitated monosyllables, 
while Carmalt enthusiastically assured 
Harland that “She” was charming. 

“Never was so surprised in my life, 
old man, as when I heard of your mar- 
riage. Sudden thing, wasn’t it? Sort 
of feeling that comes when you least 
expect it. We'll all go that way, I sup- 
pose.” (Mr. Carmalt’s laugh floated 
over his shoulder, as if he saw himself 
‘going’ in the same way at a moment’s 
notice.) “Only we mayn’t all have such 
luck as yours, old chap, eh?” 

To which Harland, not half-hearing, 
answered that good wishes were 
come, and he was only sorry his friend 
hadn’t been in Paris for the ceremony. 
“But I hope you will soon——” he was 
beginning, when a blast from the horn 
cut him short, and, before he could fin- 
ish his sentence, Twaddill took it up. 

“T hope Chappie will soon follow 
your example,” he declared; and then, 
lowering his voice, breathed into Lady 
Kilrobin’s ear: “He might do worse 
than marry here. Americans are the 
rage. The great thing is to get him 
properly launched. But with the mar- 
quise—if she will—and Harland—and 
me” (modestly) “to start him, I don’t 
see why——— Most fortunate they could 
go with us to-day, isn’t it?” 

“What are you two plotting?” in- 
quired Harland. 

“Giving thanks for the day and the 
company,’ answered Lady _ Kilrobin 
mischievously. 

“If we'd only known a bit earlier,” 
said Harland, casting a disapproving 
look at the marquise’s back, “my wife 
would have——” 

“No, no, I protest,” interrupted Mr. 
Twaddill, deprecating what he felt was 
about to be criticism on the lady’s co 
tume, “another touch, and the tout cn- 
semble would have suffered!” 


( 
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Harland appeared distinctly annoyed, 
whether at the maker of the speech or 
the unconscious cause of it, Lady Kil- 
robin could not determine; but at that 
moment another flourish on the horn 
proclaimed a turning, and distracted his 
attention. He broke off and addressed 
his host: “Why, where are we going? 
Did you say Puteaux, Chappie?” 

Carmalt explained that, at the re- 
quest of the marquise, the object of 
their exhibition had been changed. 
They were going to Polo. 

Joseph Twaddill (who had remem- 
bered the sporting pro- 
clivities ) head sapiently. 


late marquis 


wageged his 


There would be many of the great 
J >» 

world at Polo, and it was pleasant to 

meet the great world when one wa 


owing to fortunate circumstances, more 
than ustally of it. 

As they drove along the Allée 
Acacias it was a treat to observe Chap- 
pie’s radiant face as his new companion 
pointed out from time to time the ce- 
lebrities he was most anxious to know. 

“That is the beautiful Princess de 
Croix,” she remarked, bowing in an- 
swer to an astonished look and sudden 
smile from a lady in a perfectly ap- 
pointed victoria. “The dearest creature 
in the world! I feel myself the better 
and happier each time I see her.” 

“Do you see her often, marquise,” 
queried Carmalt, following the victoria 
with admiring eyes. 

“Twice a week I go to her, unless 
she comes to me.” 

“You are indeed to be envied,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Twaddill, eagerly joining 
in the conversation. 

“And there,” continued the lady, in- 
dicating a huge, C-spring landau just 
in front of them, “is the Duchess de 
Spa.” 


des 


“Her aunt, you know,” Mr. Twaddill 
reminded Lady Kilrobin, in a melliflu- 
ous murmur, holding himself ready to 
repeat his former bow, which was the 


very model of what a bow to a duchess 
whom 
be. 
The coach clanked and jingled past 
the landau, and the duchess, looking up 
and recognizing the marquise, gave her 


one “intimately knows” should 
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a slight nod and a half-amused smile 
which took in the whole of-the company 
and nearly caused Mr. Carmalt to drop 
the reins in his excitement. 

“She has the most beautiful hand in 
Paris,’ observed the marquise dream- 
ily. “I have a plaster cast of it in my 
salon. It is a marvel! With your 
charming compatriots, monsieur, it 
seems to me that the foot is ordinarily 
more perfect than the hand. Is it not 


So: 
Chappie only half-understood, but 
heartily assented. His French—in fact 
the French of most of the party—was 
poor, so much of the marquise’s rapid 
conversation was lost upon them. 

Out of politeness to their guest, how- 
ever, they felt themselves obliged to 
each other in her language, 
while she every now and then attempted 
a word or two in theirs; which was 
praiseworthy, though it ended by put- 
ting everybody at a disadvantage long 
before they had reached the Polo 
Grounds. 

Harland spoke less than the others, 
but the lady on the box-seat made up 
for any lack of gaiety on his part by a 
great flow of spirits and good humor. 
When she stumbled in her descent from 
the coach and flung herself and half a 
yard of torn flouncing into the arms 
of the groom, her little volley of French 
oaths sounded like the merry explosion 
of Fourth of July firecrackers, and her 
peals of laughter won a smile even from 
Harry Walsh, who had been much sad- 
dened by his forced excursions into a 
foreign tongue. 

Carmalt and his cousin were 
what surprised by the sans-géne with 
which their guest twitched aside her 
skirt and repaired (with pins borrowed 
from a passing stranger) the damage 
done to her petticoat, but Mr. Twad- 
dill cheerfully assisted her and took oc- 
casion to whisper later to Lady Kilrobin 
that “the real Faubourg manner was 
delightfully simple and natural and for 
his part he found la marquise quite 

If the “man who knew everything” 
admired the lady's artless display of 


ankle and the air of mischief with 


address 


some- 


which she called attention to what she 
was doing, her husband certainly did 
not. He,strolled on alone in advance 
of the party, and they could see him 
being stopped and gratulated by many 
pretty women among the groups as- 
sembled on the lawn. His answers, 
though ready, seemed to Lady Kil- 
robin to be brief, and she wondered if 
he were already repenting of his bar- 
gain. The vivacity of the marquise 
served (in her opinion) only to empha- 
size her lack of youth and good looks, 
yet she was evidently satisfied with her- 
self and her surroundings. Whatever 
Harland’s feelings might be, his wife 
was clearly happy. 

As the rest of the party moved on, 
giggled and bridled like a school- 
girl, as she was, in her turn, stopped 
and addressed by several of the same 
ladies who had just accosted Harland.; 
the Duchess of Spa, whose landau had 
followed them into the Polo Grounds, 
being among the first. 

“Why, Marie, how is it that you are 
here? It seems to me that you were to 
have been at my house this afternoon. 
I will not scold you, however, you look 
so happy! It shall be for to-morrow, 
then? At the same hour; understand, 
is it not?” 

And she moved away with a smile, 
before the marquise could do more than 
begin her excuses. Mr. Carmalt was 
disappointed. He had counted upon an 
introduction, and, somehow, the tail of 
the opportunity had glided from be- 
tween his fingers. But the afternoon 
was still young. He walked expectant- 
ly near his guest. 

A step or two farther on a red-headed 
beauty separated herself from a group 
of men who were lounging on the 
porch of the club-house, and approached 
Chappie’s companion with a gay: “Ah, 
Marie! This is a new departure for 
vou. How does it please you? You 
have the air of happiness. Good, amuse 
yourself well.” Which seemed to Car- 
malt a light and frivolous way of re- 
ferring to matrimony and con- 
duct in the holy estate. 

He looked longingly at the auburn- 
haired lady, who was very lovely, but 


she 


one’s 








she had already given way to a third 
friend of the marquise’s, who, putting a 
kindly detaining hand on her shoulder 
as she was about to pass, begged to 
make an appointment with her for the 
following morning. 

The “real Faubourg” certainly wel- 
comed her warmly (Chappie had rec- 
ognized the last speaker as the Princess 
de Croix, whom he had just seen and 
warmly admired on the way out), and, 
though no benefit had as yet accrued to 
them, such of the party as were closely 
attending the marquise felt that they 
had fairly started on that mysterious 
road that leads to the very center of ex- 
clusive French society. 

Twaddill had by this time secured a 
table and ordered tea. He, who would 
ordinarily have fluttered, butterfly- 
like, among the flowers of his ac- 
quaintance, could not to-day be torn 
from Carmalt’s party. He chuckled 
every time the marquise opened her 
lips, and explained all her jokes to 
Chappie in a way that gentleman deep- 
ly resented. The two men vied with 
each other in their civilities to the little 
lady, while Harland rather ostentatious- 
ly engaged Lady Kilrobin’s attention, 
and Harry Walsh tilted back his chair 
and wished himself next to the prettiest 
Grisby girl wherever she might be. 

The marquise, with all the simple 
naturalness of the “grand manner,” had 
ordered absinth instead of the tea, and 
that beverage seemed to enhance the 
brilliancy of her jests and add a point 
to her epigrams. She laughed, she 
chattered, she flirted, she lighted a cig- 
arette and blew rings of smoke alter- 
nately at her host and at Harland— 
who had turned away from the party 
and was ignoring, as much as possible, 
all that went on. 

“You know many of the people here, 
Monsieur Carmalt?” she suddenly in- 
quired of the enraptured Chappie. 

“Why, no. That is, not so many as 
I should like to know, marquise,” he 
returned, with an ingenuous_ blush. 
“You I’ve only just come. But 
I'll do all I can to give anybody I do 
meet a good time,” he assured her wist- 


fully. 


see, 
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His manner probably conveyed more 
than his translated American idioms, 
for she gave him so encouraging a 
smile that he ventured to proceed: 
“You and Harland know every one; it 
would be very amiable of you, if 
—by and by, you’ understand—you 
would——’”’ , 

“By and by you will know all the 
great world, monsieur, and then you 
will forget me. But, no! I think you 
will not forget me, quite?” 

“Never!” cried Mr. Carmalt. 

“T am sure he has a kind heart,” she 
observed, turning to Joe Twaddill. 

“It is at your feet, marquise, with 
mine,” protested that worthy. 

The marquise smiled, crossed one of 
her little feet over the other, and or- 
dered a second glass of absinth, 

“Vogue la galére!” she exclaimed. 
“Every day is not a holiday! I drink 
both your healths, my small ones; I 
like you.” 

“Do—do you think your friends 
would like us?” stammered Chappie. 

The marquise went off into a peal of 
laughter. 

“Would they not? I ask you a lit- 
tle! Would they not?” she cried. 

“Then you will——’” 

“T only await the opportunity, mon- 
sieur.”” 

“Will you not come and_ watch 
the polo, marquise?” interrupted Mr. 
Twaddill, who felt that his compatriot’s 
campaign was being carried on with 
an appalling crudity. “Pray do,” and 
he rose and offered his arm. 

But the game of polo did not seem 
to interest the marquise. She frankly 
admitted as much, and declared that 
the women and their toilets attracted 
her much more than the horses. 

“Odd,” whispered Twaddill to Harry 
Walsh. “Her first husband cared only 
for this sort of thing” (with a compre- 
hensive wave of his hand toward a dis- 
tant mélée of men and_ ponies). 
“Thought she would take an interest 
in it, as she suggested coming here, but 
I suppose she’s tired of it. All the 


jollier of her to come at all?” 
responded the young 


“Very jolly,” 
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man, without enthusiasm. “She seems 
to be a nice sort of woman,” and he 
looked at the marquise, who was, at 
that moment, including the waiter in 
one of her witticisms. Then he gave 
a sigh. “All the same, I wish we could 
have had our original party,” he mut- 
tered. 

Mr. Twaddill shrugged his shoulders. 
It seemed to him the very height of 
folly to regret insipid home products, 
when the most piquant foreign delicacy 
was set before you! He raised his eye- 
brows with the air of one who remarks 
“A mere boy!” and plunged again into 
conversation with his sprightly neigh- 
bor. Chappie, although slightly —be- 
wildered by his inability to follow the 
lady’s gay rattle, greatly enjoyed hav- 
ing it directed exclusively toward him- 
self, and gave his friend an irritated 
look. He did not intend to surrender 
the honors of the day to Joe Twaddill. 

“Suppose you go and look at the 
polo, since you’re so keen about it,” he 
suggested. 

“Oh, ['m of the marquise’s opinion. 
The most charming part of these gath- 
erings is the moving pictures—the pan- 
oramas—which one enjoys better from 
here.” 

The marquise observed, with a some- 
what far-away look, that the ‘moving 
picture—the panorama,” as monsieur 
had so well named it, seemed to her to 
be going round and round; that the 
particular angle at which the sun had 
now arrived was extremely dazzling to 
the eyes. Harland, at the same instant, 
got up and proposed a move, declaring 
that Lady Kilrobin was tired; and, in 
spite of her protestations and some ob- 
jections from Carmalt, the party pres- 
ently found itself again on the coach. 

During the homeward journey the 
marquise was, if possible, even gayer 
than before. She insisted, with pretty 
imperiousness, upon stopping at one of 
the booths in the Bois to buy a flag 
from a smiling toy-woman. This she 
waved above her head as they drove 
down the Champs Elysées, singing, in 
sheer light-heartedness, a succession of 
high, rather nasal chansonettes, the 
words of which seemed to make a dis- 


agreeable impression upon Harland— 
the only person able to understand 
them. Lady Kilrobin, as she watched 
him fidget and noted the frown on his 
forehead growing deeper and deeper 
the merrier the marquise became, was 
more than ever convinced that he al- 
ready repented his marriage. She her- 
self was beginning to find the little lady 
disconcerting, to say the least, and was 
relieved, as they neared the Rond Point, 
to see her look at her watch (a gift, she 
explained, of the old Crown Prince of 
Monaco), and exclaim in dismay at the 
lateness of the hour. She must, she de- 
clared, be set down at once, “on the in- 
stant, even,” as she had an appoint- 
ment at half-past six, “ches la Princesse 
de Lignon,”’ which she could not break. 

Chappie expostulated, but his guest 
was firm. 

“T must absolutely insist, dear mon- 
sieur,’ she said. “I am desolated, but 
what would you? I have already 
amused myself very much and very un- 
expectedly. One cannot have every- 
thing. Thank you and this lady, your 
cousin, for a charming afternoon.” 
With which words she climbed nimbly 
down from the box-seat, before the 
surprised Mr. Carmalt could order out 
the ladder, and disappeared among the 
trees in the direction of the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, waving her little flag in 
adieu. 

Chappie glanced 
who had not moved. 

“Sorry to lose you so suddenly, old 
man,” he said. 

“Oh, [ll go on with you to the hotel 
returned that 
considerably _ re- 


Harland, 


back at 


if you've no objection,” 
gentleman, 
lieved. 

“Aren't you going with your wife?” 
demanded Mr. Carmalt. 

“Mv wife!” almost shouted Harland. 
“Who? That woman! Why, I never 
saw her before in my life!” 

After the first moment of stunned as- 
tonishment had passed, exclamations 
and explanations rose loudly and wild- 
ly on the ambient air, in the midst of 
which Mr. Twaddill’s voice, shrill with 
injured feelings, soared above the oth- 
ers. 


looking 
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“You may say what you please, Har- 
land, about thinking she was a friend of 
ours, but you certainly were speaking 
to her as you and she came out of the 
Duke de Plazza’s together. We all saw 
you.” 

“But I don’t deny it. I had stepped 
on her dress at the door, and I was 
apologizing.” 

“And you don’t know who she is?” 

“T haven’t the ghost of an idea.” 

In great depression of spirits, the 
party pursued its way to the hotel. 

That received a 


evening Chappie 
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soiled little note scrawled on a piece of 
café paper. 


I thank you again for 
a delightful excursion. Do not be too hard 
on me in your thoughts. There was, of 
course, a misunderstanding of some sort—I 
do not yet know what—but the temptation 
was foo great, the day was so fine, my spirits 
carried me away. I had never been on a 
coach before. I simply could not say “no.” 
It was my only chance. 

Accept, Monsieur, my respectful saluta- 
tions. Marie LAsoupe, Manicure. 

I enclose my business-card, and hope if 
any of your party require my services that 
they will send for me. I do also the facial 
massage and take care of ladies’ hair. 


CuHerR MONSIEUR: 





THE WILD GEESE 


| a way-worn wedge they fly, 
Sweeping down a stormy sky; 

Couriers fleet, that race the blast, 

Bearing Winter’s rumors fast. 

Past some southern far frontier, 

Where the waters, warm and clear, 

Sunlit, shining, never know 

Legions of the sleet and snow. 


Their exultant bugle-call 

Like a challenge seems to fall 

Through a world of falling leaves, 
Where the west wind sighs and grieves; 
Through the Autumn’s breathless haze, 
Through its dark and dreary days. 


And I think when we have done 


With the world of wintry 


sun, 


Something in us, strong and free, 
High shall soar o’er land and sea, 
Spread its wings in splendid flight 
For a world of wider light. 





Joun Curtis UNDERWOOD. 
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APTAIN 
SY Lik 
into the 
the Hannah Porter 
with a grim expres- 
sion on his rough 
features. The 
steamer was tramp- 

ing across a flowing bright-blue Medi- 

terranean, and the western lights still 
kindled the March sky. He stood, for 

a moment looking at the only other oc- 

cupant of the saloon, Mr.. Nahum 

Garth, who was the owner. The two 

were in strange contrast. Square and 

bluff, with a neat beard, a burned face, 
and two open, blue, indifferent eyes, 

Captain Forsythe had the appearance 

of resistance, of fortitude, of dogged 

resolution. The other was younger by 
several years; had a pale, spare face, 
on which curled a big mustache, and 
wore a restless look. He had at the 
first glance the air of being a carica- 
ture, until you saw his eyes, which were 
gray, bright, and masterful. He came 
forward now a step or two, and smiled. 

“So we're getting along, captain?” 
he remarked genially. 

“Yes, returned the other laconical- 
ly, and seemed to ponder. 

“Ttaly’s in sight, I hear,” 

Garth. 

“Yes,” assented the monosyllabic cap- 
tain. 

“She’s going free—she’s not a clip- 
per, but she’s got heels,” said Garth, in 

a note of interrogation. 


FOR- 
descended 
sal on of 














continued 





“She's pretty fair,” agreed the placid 
captain, and sat down. 

For some minutes his employer eyed 
him in silence, as if he would sum him 
up. It was clear that something lay 
between the two men—the stolid Eng- 
lishman and the quick American. At 
last Garth spoke, as if he had resolved 
to force the matter. ‘‘Captain,” said he 
abruptly, “you'll be worrying why I 
give you one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a month?” 

The captain, who had lighted a pipe, 
blew forth a cloud of smoke. “I sup- 
pose I’m worth it,” he said. 

Garth uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience, as with a man who will not 
come to grips, but the Englishman was 
as deliberate as a bulldog. 

“But it isn’t business, captain,” went 
on Garth. “If I can get an article for 
a hundred dollars, why should I be 
blame fool enough to give one two five, 
eh?” 

“Having an inkling of you by this 
time, Mr. Garth,” said the captain, ey- 
ing him coolly, “I should it was 
business with you.” 

“Correct you are,’ said Garth, smi- 
ling; “and now let’s quit this fool fen- 
cing and come to scratch. You have 
been wondering why it was business on 
my part to offer you over market value, 
captain.” 

“I can do with it,” 
evading the question. Garth rose and 
went to the port-hole. “Say, we'll be in 
Leghorn soon?” he went on. 


say 


said Forsythe, 
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“Early to-morrow,” answered For- 
sythe; “when, I suppose, we proceed to 
land this cargo of coal.” 

There was significance in the way he 
drawled out the words, and it arrested 
his companion. He came back. 

“Tf I had your silence, captain,” he 


said, “I’d figure out to do great 
things.” 
The captain regarded him. “I 


wouldn’t bet on your not doing ’em, as 
it is,” he said. 


Garth slapped his knee. “You've hit 


it, sir,” he exclaimed; “and I guess 
we'll collaborate. That's what we’re 
for, eh?” 

“IT suppose that’s what we're for,” 


admitted Forsythe. 

“When I saw you save that collision 
in Bristol harbor, I guessed you were 
my man. I wanted a smart man. And 
I fixed you up.” 

“On a coal tramp?” 
without expression. 

“At one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars,” said Garth, with emphasis; 
“which is where my business comes in. 
Your business is to handle this ship, 
tramp or no tramp.” 

“I fancy I can get a 


said Forsythe, 


ship into 


harbor,” said Forsythe grimly, seeing , 


that a pause awaited his reply. 

“That’s not the question, captain,” 
declared the other triumphantly. “It’s 
not can you get her in? The point is, 
can you get her out?” 

Forsythe looked at him interrogative- 
ly. “Now we're getting rid of the 
coal,” he remarked. 

Garth was evidently excited. “It will 
have to be a pretty smart skip, cap- 
tain,” he said, and lowering his voice: 
“A smuggle.” 

The Englishman put his pipe between 
his teeth again, and puffed in silence. 
Round the corners of his eyes the little 
crows’-feet, in the brown, sun-tanned 
skin, wrinkled pleasantly as he debated. 

“That’s where my extra sixty pounds 
comes in?” he said presently. 

“Pre-cisely,” assented Garth, watch- 
ing him keenly. 

The captain smiled one of his infre- 
quent smiles. “I believe you’ve got a 


pretty cheap bargain, Mr. Garth.” 
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“Well, that depends,” said the Ameri- 
can cautiously. 

Forsythe leaned over the table. 
“Well, now, Mr. Garth, by your leave, 
I will understand what the game is. | 
take my three hundred pounds a year, 
and from what I gather, as I say, I 
believe you're getting me cheap. Any- 
how, let’s have it.” 

Nahum Garth was not the man to 
waste words when once his object had 
been attained, so he answered as frank- 
ly as he had been questioned. 

“Know a painter who answers to the 
name of Da Vinci, captain? A real, 
first-class, high-toned painter you can 
put your money on?” 

“T have heard the name, sir,” 
Forsyth¢ thoughtfully, “and I 
I’ve seen some of him in the 
Gallery.” 

“That’s the coon. 
he inhabits. 


replied 
believe 


National 


Well, this is where 
He was reared over here. 
He’s a dago. I looked him up in one 
of our art works, and he sells for a 
sight of dollars. If I had the handling 
of his pictures, captain, I reckon I'd 
have no more need for the Hannah 
Porter.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “apparently 
you have need of her, whether as a coal- 


breaker, or something else I won't 
a 
guess. It’s pretty clear you haven't 


the handling of those pictures.” 

“Two, captain, two,” said Mr. Garth, 
with a wink; and as his companion 
made no comment, he continued: “Ever 
hear the name of Prince Lusatelli?” 

Forsythe shook his head. “Well, he’s 
copper-bottomed aristocracy over here” 
—he indicated the port-hole with his 
cigar—“‘and, like most of your Euro- 
pean flowers of society, he goes the 
pace. His estates are mortgaged, and 
he lets out his palace at Florence. But 
he’s got a roomful of pictures.” He 
paused. “Do you begin to see, captain?” 

“T don’t seem to get much forrader,” 
said his companion. 

“Ever hear of Cyrus Shackleton?” 
inquired Garth. 

“One of your railway magnates?” 
suggested Forsythe. 

“One of the trust, captain. I see you 
keep your ears open, as well as your 
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eyes. Well, sir, if Cyrus Shackleton 
wants to buy at a fancy figure, I sup- 
pose the prince can sell, eh? Just, so 
to speak, to give him something to go 
on with.” 

Forsythe looked up quickly. “But 
there’s a law against exportation of 
pictures———” he began, and_ stopped. 
“That’s where my sixty pounds comes 
in,” he said shortly. 

“Captain, you've got a head,” said 
Mr. Garth. “I’ve been many things, 
from a drummer to an operator in Wall 
Street, and I reckon you've got a head. 
Yes, sir, that’s where you 
You can bet on that. It’s only a case 
of burglary.” 

ve 


come in. 


“Burglary said Captain Forsythe, 
looking at Him between narrowed eye- 
lids. 

“See, there's a sort of an art show in 
Leghorn next week, and Prince Lusa- 
telli has fetched down two of his fa- 
mous pictures by Da Vinci for exhibi- 
tion. Well, to-day’s Tuesday, and the 
show opens Thursday week. We get 
in to-morrow, and the pictures are 
tacked at the prince’s quarters in the 
n. Do you follow?” 

“T think I smell a rat,” replied the 
captain; “and the prince is in the job?” 


toy\N 
LOW 


“The prince won't be around on the 
premises, anyway,” returned Garth. 

Captain Forsythe rose. “Well, that’s 
vour business.  ] I’ve got to 
get the Hannah Porter out,” he said. 

“Captain, as I say, you’ve a_head- 
piece,” said the American. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about me. 
You get on with vour burglary,” re- 
urned the other. “And now, with your 

ive, I'll turn in.” 

The Flannah Porter berthed at Leg- 
horn on the following afternoon, and 
promptly proceeded to disgorge her 
That done she began to take in 
a mixed freight for New York, accord- 
ing to arrangement which the ingenious 
\lr. Garth had previously made. He 
himself spent a good deal of his time 
on shore, making inquiries among the 
mercantile houses, and busily jotting 
adown 


suppose 


cargo, 


notes. 


“Say, captain,” he declared, “there’s 
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a regular living along these ports for a 
man with open eyes. Why, there’s as 
many Italians in South America as in 
this blame country, and all mother-sick 
for what they can’t get over the way. I 
guess we'll trade here again.” 

- “In pictures?” inquired Forsythe dry- 
ly. 

“T guess pictures will come in,” re- 
sponded Garth unmoved. “And now, 
as you've got to earn that sixty pounds, 
(’ll ask your company for a kinder 
saunter this evening.” 

“I’m not in the burglary line,” said 
the captain, eying hinr placidly. “I’m 
here to get the Hannah Porter out, and, 
what's more,” he added, “so are my 
men.” ° 

Garth flushed, and then laughed dry- 
ly. “Oh, very well, captain, but by 
your leave (if you will be so obliging), 
I'll take a little holiday myself this 
afternoon; also my man.” 

“He’s a passenger,” said Forsythe. 
“You and your valet are free of your 
own actions.” 

“When you catch me with a valet, 
captain,” said Garth, “it will be time for 
me to retire into Fifth Avenue, 
Aeneas, I guess, is a boodler.” 

“Let him boodle,” said the captain, 
so long as he’s aboard by midnight 
when I sail.” 


Garth nodded imperturbably and 
went ashore. 
A little later in company with 


7Eneas, a_ withered, capable-looking 
man of fifty, he was making his way in 
a donkey-cart through the town some 
distance from the sea-front. He was 
now well-acquainted with the position 
of the Lusatelli mansion, which was of 
large extent, and had once been preten- 
tious; but the dilapidations of years 
had effectually spoiled its grandeur. It 
was now shabby and ruinous, and was 
approached through a neglected garden, 
rank with grass and wild flowers. Sta- 
tioning Afneas in the darkness of a 
group of trees, Garth made his way up 
the drive to the front of the house, and 
from the cover of the bushes surveyed 
it carefully. He knew that it was un- 
tenanted save for a few servants, and 
he was aware also that the pictures he 
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sought were in the large room on the 
left, which the prince, who affected 
English tastes, had converted into a 
billiard-room. 

In his pocket he had a paper which 
conveyed all this information, doubtless 
derived from the prince himself. The 
same paper had appointed that very 
night as the appropriate night for the 
job. Garth contemplated the house with 
a grim sinile. 

He approached the windows of the 
billiard-room cautiously and peered 
through into the,darkness. Behind him 
a crescent moon threw a faint light on 
the disheveled garden. He put up a 


hand and tried thes sash, uttering an 
exclamation which was almost of con- 
tempt. It was an easy task. After a 
little manipulation he succeeded in 


opening the window, and, raising him- 
self, entered the room. 

Only the light from the young moon 
broke the darkness, but by that he could 
make out some of the contents of the 
room, including the billiard-table, some 
chairs, and a great picture on the wall. 
He took a dark lantern, with which he 
had supplied himself, from his pocket 
and turned on the light. With the ra- 
pidity of movement and _ resolution 
which characterized him, he had in a 
few minutes identified the two pictures, 
and had pulled out a knife and set to 
work. 

This wing of the house, according 
to his instructions, was uninhabited, and 
remote from the living apartments of 
the servants; so he worked in the en- 
vironing darkness without misgivings. 
The canvas had to be-cut away care- 
fully, but the operation would not take 
long in skilful hands. Suddenly, in the 
midst of his work, a sound arrested his 
attention, and he paused, It had seemed 
to come from behind the wall of the 
billiard-room. He shut off the light, 
and listened. Again he heard it, as of 
something that was bumped on the 
floor. He slid on the light, flashed it 
over the wall, and descried a door. Ob- 
viously the noise came from a room 
beyond. He crossed to it noiselessly, 
and, slipping out the dark screen again, 
softly tried the handle. The door gave 
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slightly, and ever so gently he pushed it 
open. 

In the farther distance of the room, 
which was of considerable size and al- 
most bare, he caught sight of some dim 
shapes of people; the next instant one 
moved, and a light gleamed out, discov- 
ering to him two men stooping, and 
evidently engaged in some work. As 
he wondered, the door he held emitted a 
loud groan, and the effect on the men 
was astonishing. They fled like shad- 
ows into the deeper gloom of the 
room, and the place was plunged in 
profound night. Garth held his breath 
and listened, but there was silence now 
as well as darkness. 

Iflis unexpected entrance, had created 
an alarm, as was now clear to him. 
Consequently his quick mind leaped to 


the logical inference that these men 
were here on no lawful errand. That 


being so there was no danger to him- 
self. He boldly switched on his light 
and strode down the long room, flash- 
ing the lantern on both sides of him, 
by way of guide. Of a sudden he 
paused, arrested, for the spreading path 
of the light led to a picture against the 
wall. It plaved upon it like a search- 
light. And the picture was the one 
which he had left in the other room, 
Nahum Garth stood staring at the 
canvas for a few moments in amaze- 
ment, while about him the silence crept 
and rustled. Two men were breathing 
somewhere in the darkness near-by. 
Moved by a thought, he turned the light 
upward to the wall, and there hung the 
second Da Vinci. This required some 


consideration. His wits were alive, 
his senses strained. 
“They ll be better in the billiard- 


room,” he remarked aloud, and then re- 
membered these burglars, if they were 
burglars, were in all probability Italian. 
His ideas were flowing freely. He was 
taken for one of the household by the 
intruders, and his actions would not 
be questioned. They were apparently 
there to steal the pictures, the pictures 
which were his, which he had left in 
the other room. Well, there was a mys- 
terv here, and it was his business to 
solve it. 


He lifted the picture on the 
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floor and carried it away into the bil- 
liard-room. Then he returned, took 
down the second picture, and trans- 
ferred that also—after which he shut 
the connecting door, and locked it. 
By this time he had come to a con- 
clusion, The two sets of pictures stared 
him dimly in the face, and to his inex- 
perienced taste and eye there was noth- 
ing to choose between them. Yet he 
was aware that one set must constitute 
replicas of the famous Da _ Vincis. 
Which? Also, it was clear that Prince 
Lusatelli had had the replicas made. 
Why? The immediate answer to that 
question was that he designed to retain 
the replicas after he had sold the pic- 
tures in order to deceive the world. 
But in that case, why go through all 
this ceremonious farce of a burglary ? 
And in that case also, who were these 
other burglars? 
The situation was out of Garth’s 
power to interpret; but he was, first of 
all, a man of action. As he could not 
tell replicas from originals, he was re- 
solved to have both. With the locked 
door behind him for protection, he set 
to work. 
It did not take him long to detach 
the canvases, which he rolled up and 
tied together in a bundle. Then he 
made his preparations for departure by 
the window. Taking the bundle under 
his arm, he lifted the lantern, and 
urned; and as he did so the door on 
the farther side of the room opened, 
and a man entered. 
Garth stood irresolute for a moment, 
nd in doubt. If this were one of the 
other gang there was no danger. But 
hat instant of hesitation resolved his 

bts, for the fellow suddenly raised 
a cry and ran toward him. Instantly 
(carth shut off his light, and sprang for 
the window, cursing the chance that 
brought a servant wandering into the 
vacant rooms of the house. “He slipped 
to the ground, and began to run down 
the drive at his best speed, and as he 
did so it entered his head to wonder 
what had become of the other party. 
Probably, he concluded, they had made 
good their escape on the alarm raised 
by himself. As he reached the road 
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he heard a noise in the bushes behind 
him, and judged that the servants were 
in pursuit. In the rear awoke a great 
commotion, a clatter of voices, and a 
shouting. The hue and cry was out. 

Still running, and now breathless, he 
turned the corner where he had left his 
man, and called: 

“Quick, man, quick! 
behind me.” 

7Eneas pulled the donkey over, and 
garth flung his bundle into the cart and 
covered it over with sacks. In two min- 
utes the cart was rattling along at as 
fast a jog as they could get out of the 
animal. Garth looked back, and was 
aware of figures in the dimness. Voices 
also streamed out upon the night. The 
whole neighborhood had been alarmed. 
But so far as he could see, the pursuit 
was not on their track. Aéneas stirred 
the donkey to further efforts, and the 
cart rolled down toward the sea-front. 
Just then a mounted policeman, armed, 
clattered out of a side street and stared 
at them. 

“Go slow,” i 
breath. “Otherwise they may suspect. 
We're too much in a hurry, I guess.” 
7ZEneas slowed down. The mounted 
policeman started after them, and then 
turned to mect the noises that came 
down the street. As he did so, he 
passed a man stealthily loping along the 
pavement, and him, too, he contem- 
plated in doubt. But his first business 
was with the hue and cry. He can- 


Cain’s raised 


enjoined Garth, under his 


tered on. 
Nahum Garth and his confederate 
had now reached the sea-front, and 


were going at a foot-pace. It wanted 
an hour to midnight, which was the 


hour of the tide, and the time fixed 
for the departure of the Hannah Por- 
ter. She had her cargo aboard, and 


was now only awaiting the most valua- 
ble item of all, which lay in the donkey- 
cart under rude sacks. It was necessary 
to find their way down to the quay at 
which the steamer lay, and it would be 
better if this could be done without 
drawing attention to the donkey-cart. 
In other words, the donkey-cart had 
served its purpose. The hue and cry 
had spread, and several people had run 
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past the cart, shouting. They had taken 
no notice of the cart, which relieved 
Garth of some of his apprehensions. So 
far there had been nothing to connect 
the donkey with the burglar, but at any 
moment some one might arrive who 
could do so. 

He was now anxious to turn off on 
the quayside, but his way was barred 
by the presence of gendarmerie, who 
would have looked with suspicion on 
his donkey-cart, and so he had almost 
made up his mind to turn up one of the 
narrow side streets, and wait until the 
excitement had subsided, when a _ sud- 
den rush of troops surrounded him. He 
pulled in. 

“What are you 
/Eneas anxiously. 

“Say,” called Garth to 
troopers, “can you ‘tell us 
Victoria Street is?” 

The man reined in, listened politely, 
and shook his head, murmuring in Ital- 
ian that he did not understand English. 
His eyes examined then. It was a bold 
move on the part of the American, and 
it almost succeeded in bluffing them; 
the troop was passing on, when the 
man who had noted the donkey-cart 
farther back, his attention being called 
to the interposition, suddenly issued 
an order. A man jumped f 


doing?” demanded 
one of the 
where the 


from his 
horse, and put his hand on the donkey's 
bridle. 


“Say, what’s that for?’ demanded 
Garth loudly. 
The Italians talked together with 


some excitement, and one or two turned 
and looked back. They were evidently 
awaiting some one. Garth shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Guess it’s all up, 
marked. 
us.” 

As he spoke, the ranks of the gen- 
darmerie opened to let a man through. 
He was thick of figure, middle-aged, 
hooked of nose, and dark, and_ his 
breath was out, as if he had been run- 
ning. He came forward and inspected 
the two men in the cart, after an ex- 
change of words with the officer in 
charge. He searched their faces delib- 
erately under the light, and then turned 


7Eneas,” he re- 
“They've got the bulge on 
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away to the officer, and spoke with him 
in Italian. After a few minutes more, 
the police, to Garth’s astonishment, 
melted away and dispersed. He and 
7Eneas were left free. 

“This licks Arabian 
teries, I guess,” 
dryly. “I 
7Eneas.”’ 

“It was a near shave,” said a voice 
in his ear, and, turning sharply, he saw 
in the rear of the cart the thick-figured 
man who had apparently been the in- 
strument of their release. 

“That’s so,” said Nahum Garth, his 
quick wits plying round the situation; 
“and I take it we’re indebted to you, 
sir, for a removal of the misunderstand- 
ing. Not knowing the lingo, I can’t 
exactly tell how much, and that same 
ignorance, I suppose, tumbled me into 
this dilemma.” 

“It is unfortunate that mistakes will 
occur,” said the stranger, and looked 
over his shoulder. Oddly enough, Garth 
had the idea that this man, too, like the 
sergeant of police, was awaiting an ar- 
rival. “It is possible,” continued the 
stranger suavely, “that the mistake may 
be repeated, so that it would be wise to 
remove——-’ He looked toward the by- 
street, but the time was getting on, 
and Garth could not afford to waste 
more on diplomacy. He thanked the 
man, and wheeled the cart toward the 
quay. Turning, he found the stranger 
at his elbow. 

“Yes,” he was saying politely. “This 
will do very well. Privacy is best in 
ihese The quayside darkened 
as they pr ceeded. He looked back and 
whistled, and then resumed his. talk. 
“Tt was very smart of you, and I frank- 
ly admire you,” he continued, and his 
voice was no longer suave, but rasped 
a little. 

Nahum «Garth faced him. ‘What’s 
all this?” he asked. The = stranger 
stopped also, and out of the darkness 
a big form loomed in approach. 

“You said the thick-set 


Night’s mys- 
observed the former 
reckoned we were done, 


cases. 


see,” man, 


“the police arrested you under the idea 
that you’d stolen the Prince Lusatelli’s 
pictures.” 

“Well?” said Garth uncertainly. 
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“And I, being one of the prince’s 
servants who raised the alarm, was able 
to assure them that you were not the 
culprit.” 

“Oh!” said the American 
“Then, I see, it’s Blackmail.” 

The stranger made a gesture of dis- 
sent. “By no means. I don't happen 
to be the prince’s butler, or to have even 
him. But that’s by the way. I 
vant those pictures you have, and I[ 
don't want the police to have ’em, as 
they would if you had been arrested.” 

Nahum Garth whistled. “Phew! 
So you're the other burglar, eh?” he 
said musingly. “Damned if I hadn't 
forgot all about you.” 

“It was a very neat trick of yours,” 
remarked the other appreciatively. 
“But I think mine’s as neat; and now 
that we’ve come to an understanding, 

‘Il trouble you for those pictures.” 

“One burglar to rob another?” 
Garth ironically. 

“Excuse me, I’m neither burglar-nor 
blackmailer,” said the man_ levelly. 
“l’ve bought those pictures—at least, 
a client of mine has.” 

\ flash of illumination went through 
Garth’s mind. The prince had sold the 
Da Vincis to two separate people. That 
was the explanation of the duplicates. 

“See?” he said quietly. “Do you 
mind telling me who your client is ?— 
for this is getting interesting.” 


dryly. 


seen 


said 


“T don’t give names,” said the 
stranger coldly. “But you may know 
that he is an English nobleman.” 

“That so?” said Garth. “Well, I 


guess the prince has done one of us. 
I'm here on behalf of an American mil- 
lionaire.”’ 

The stranger uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. Garth drew from his 
pocket with deliberation a letter. “I 
have here instructions from—no matter 


who—that two famous pictures will be 
in the premises belonging to Prince 


LLusatelli on such and such a night, and 
suggesting that night as adequate for 





certain interesting operations.” 
“To-night?” said the stranger quick- 
ly. 


' “That is so.” said Garth. 


“They were my instructions also,” 
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said the thick-set man. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then Garth re- 
sumed. “It’s been a mighty cunning 
plant,” he observed. “To sell a picture 
twice over is good business, and 
to——”’ 

He stopped suddenly. The man 
knew nothing evidently of the dupli- 
cates, and why should he tell him, But 
he wanted to know a little more him- 
self. 

“T suppose those Da Vincis are worth 
a heap?” he questioned. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “A 
fancy price.” 

“There wouldn't be any difficulty in 
telling them from copies?” 

“My friend,” said the stranger from 
London, “chalk and cheese are no wider 
apart than the original and a modern 
copy. 

“Then you’re sure you got hold of the 
real Da Vincis?” persisted the Ameri- 
can. 

“T know my business. 
dealer for thirty years. 
heim,” said the other. 
able circumstances, sir, I would offer 
you my card. But to-night I’m not a 
dealer; I’m a burglar; and time passes. 
I'll trouble you for these canvases.” 

As he spoke his companion lurched 
up out of the shadows, a big, burly ruf- 
fian with a heavy stick. Nahum Garth 
took in the situation rapidly. There 
was to be no mercy, and no compro- 
mise. This man would have his bond. 

“Say,” he said at last, “this situation 
is interesting to both of us, I guess. 
We stand to win or lose by it.” 

“I’m not going to lose,” said the 
stranger bluntly. 

“That means I am,” Garth tempo- 
rized. He and old Afneas were no 
match for the burly ruffian and the 
thick-set man. A resort to violence 
would only result in disaster. His cool 
wits were serving him now, as always. 

“T should just hate to lose the whole 
of this show,” he remarked sadly. 
“Say, can’t we come to terms some 
way? I reckon my man’s as good a 
right to the illustrations as yours.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of right,” said 
Rosenheim grimly. “If it were a ques- 


I’ve been a 
I’m_ Rosen- 
“In more favor- 
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tion of right, neither of us would be 
here. But come along, I’m tired.” 

“Can't we arrange this in a friendly 
way?” urged Garth. “It’s pretty hard 
on me. Let’s go along to an inn and 
talk it over.” 

“Oh, I’m not averse to a fiver,” said 
the stranger. ‘After all, you did the 
job pretty well.” 

They began to make their way along 
the quay toward the town again. 
ZEneas leading the donkey without a 
word. He was a man of discreet si- 
lence, and knew how to wait. Present- 
ly Garth stopped. 

“Say, we don’t want suspicion of this 
Noah Ark animal,” he said. “I guess 
we'll dismiss my man and talk it over 
ourselves.” 

Rosenheim hesitated. Garth went to 
the cart, and lifted the sacking. He had 
tied up the two canvases from the 
billiard-room in one roll together, and 
those from the farther room in another. 
He remembered precisely which was 
which, and he now lifted out the roll 
from the billiard-room. <A light on the 
quay gleamed at a little distance. 

“These are the jockeys,” said he, and 
cut a string to allow inspection. Rosen- 
heim peered down, pulled the canvas 
to him, and fingered it. 

“Now the other,” he commanded; 
and the other string was cut. He 
nodded. “All right, you can send this 
away, and if you don’t mind, brother 
burglar, I’ll take care of these.” 

AEneas at a word from Garth turned 
his donkey about and drove off. The 
three proceeded toward the town, and 
presently reached the open street front- 
ing the sea. Rosenheim was explain- 
ing cheerfully. “We were led to expect 
practically an empty house, and that’s 
why your appearance startled us. But 
I wasn’t going to give in after having 
come all that way. And so I waited in 
the garden, and when the alarm was 
raised, I saw you get out of the win- 
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dow, and I guessed you were on the 
same errand as ourselves. Well, all’s 
well that ends well.” 

His laugh and his words were a 
sneer. He had the pictures under his 
arm, and he was going to give the suc- 
cessful burglar a five-pound note. 

“Well, I suppose I’ve got to take it 
lying down,” said Garth mournfully. 
“Anyway, I'll have that fiver you speak 
of.” 

Rosenheim laughed again, and there 
was a crackle of paper as he put his 
hand in his pocket. He passed away 
with a laugh that was a jeer, and Na- 
hum Garth was left looking after him. 
A policeman hove in view across the 
way. 

“T could do it, and durn me but I 
think he deserves it,’”’ said the American 
to himself. 

He crossed the road, and addressed 
the policeman in bad Italian. “Do you 
see that man there? He’s got the 
prince’s pictures which were stolen to- 
night. Go and catch him, friend, and 
you will be promoted.” 

It was long past midnight when Mr. 
Rosenheim succeeded in persuading the 
authorities of a police cell that so far 
from being the thief of the pictures. he 
had come to restore them; and it is 
doubtful if he ever discovered the real 
value of the canvas he had bluffed out 
of Nahvm Garth. 

As for the latter, he reached the 
Hannah Porter a little before twelve, 
and found Afneas arrived with the Da 
Vincis. 

“Business done?” 
phatic captain. 

“Just got it through,” drawled Garth, 
“and now the job’s up to you. I guess 
you've got to get right away to New 
York. So push her along for the 
Statue of Liberty.” 

At midnight the tramp began to 
march. 


queried the ,lym- 














T eleven A. M. noth- 
ing could have been 
further from the 
Vicomte Toni’s mind 
than a tour of the 
United States. 

At twelve 








o’clock 








noon, Francois, the 
silent and faithful, was engaging his 


master’s passage in the next 
steamer from Havre. 

The visitation of Monsieur Georges 
Poinsart laid a train to which H. Ot- 
way’s letter applied the fuse. The mail 
arrived while Monsieur Poinsart was 
a little anticipating his rights as a fa- 
ther-in-law by gently admonishing the 
vicomte in regard to “certain little in- 
discretions” lately come to his ears. 

Clad in a robe de chambre, whose 
splendor would have made an English- 
man die of shame, Toni smiled with 
misleading sweetness, inwardly  sup- 
ported by the reflection that, although 
negotiations might be under way, he 
had never yet definitely proposed for 
the hand of Mademoiselle 
Poinsart. It would be a 
but there was vet time to draw back. 
Her dot would have been convenient, 
creditors pressed—but of what use to 
untold billions if a stumpy 
grocer were to feel himself entitled to 
comment upon their disbursentent ? 

After Monsieur Poinsart had de- 
parted, friendly and unsuspicious, it 
only remained to contrive a_ suitable 
manner of calling the game off. This 
proving a trifle difficult, the vicomte 
easily postponed a troublesome de- 


very 


Georgette 


close shave, 


possess 


2H. OTWAY dnemeee ©- 
—— 





cision, and idly opened the large, for- 
eign missive marked “personal, very 
pressing.” The letter was typewritten, 
and in the right-hand corner stood: 

Thé Radiator Amusement Bureau! 
Most Unique Entertainment Enterprise 
in the World. High-Class Attractions 
Only. Success Guaranteed! 

The left-hand upper corner balanced 
this with a date and an address in the 
city of New York. The communica- 
tion was signed—H. Otway. 

Toni’s English sufficed for him to 
make out that a friend of the writer had 
recently enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing him sing at a charitable concert 
given under the auspices. of the beauti- 
ful Madame de Largilliére. New York, 
as well as Paris, affected small and se- 
lect recitals; in fact, an unoccupied 
ficld lay open throughout the entire 
United States. ‘The thorough study 
of French literature,” this letter stated, 
“is very popular in all our large cities 
during Lent; why not French music as 
well ?” 

But there was need of haste while 
mud and snow lessened the rivalry of 
golf and automobiling. So complete 
were the directions that the Vicomte 
Toni had only to cable his acceptance, 
proceed to Havre, and trust H. Otway 
to procure him a golden harvest. 

“What an idea!” exclaimed the vi- 
comte, much amused. His singing was 
merely a pretty parlor accomplishment, 
never taken very seriously by himself 
or his friends. 

Now, Monsieur Poinsart invariably 
used scented hair-oil, a mixture of hya- 
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cinth and heliotrope blended in musk. 
A lingering whiff of this abomination, 
assailing the Vicomte Toni’s nostrils, 
forcibly recalled a thick-fingered little 
man who already ventured to dic- 
tate—— It was then that Toni reck- 
lessly commanded Francois to cable the 
fateful words: “I accept.” 


LETTER ONE, 


To Madame de Largillicre, Chaussée 

D’Antin, N. 25. 

S. §. Trois Etoiles, March 5. 

DEAR GopMOTHER: You made me 
swear to tell you all about this re- 
doubtable journey. Really, what can 
one say? I’m convinced that it is pre- 
cisely like every other voyage accom- 
plished by this excellent ship. The sea 
has been kind, the food tolerable, and 
the company boresome. I have made 
few acquaintances, and these few have 
each in turn assured me that they 
would never have taken me for a 
Frenchman. My blond hair and mus- 
tache proclaim me an Anglo-Saxon, the 
only doubtful, point being to which 
branch of this great race I may be- 
long, the British or the Teutonic. They 
evidently expect me to receive this as 
an exquisite compliment! I am fully 
resigned to losing their society this 
afternoon, when we shall make New 
York harbor. The pilot has already 
come aboard, bringing another letter 
from that good Monsieur Otway. 
Really, he is for me something between 
a guardian angel and a mother. He 
even promises to meet me on the quay. 
My guardian, it seems, is known to a 
steward named Adolph Roth. It will 
be quite simple. Adolph accompanies 
me ashore, and by this means H. Otway 
is able at once to identify me. We are 
already entering the harbor; pardon 
my not describing, you may read it all 
in your Bourget, your Théodore 
Bentzon. These are personal adven- 
tures, not a history of travel, and, per- 
sonally, I am homesick; deathly home- 
sick—not for home, of course, but 
for- Madame, it is not needful for 
me further to specify. I wonder what 
ails Frangois. He has gone to secure 
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the services of Adolph Roth, and now 
returns and surveys me with an expres- 
sion of fathomless pity. If it were the 
first day out, and we both felt a trifle 
ill, such eyes might be reasonable. Has 
he failed of discovering Adolph? No, 
it is not that. Adolph approaches, 
touches his cap, promising to find him- 
self at my side. I do not like that 
Adolph! There is a mockery in his 
smile. He and Francois withdraw, 
consulting. There is something wrong! 
The odious German laughs, Francois 
appears to wring his hands. What 
calamity impends? I will not question, 


land draws near. Doubtless I soon 
shall know the worst. Yours forever, 
TonlI. 
LETTER TWO. 


To Madame de Largilliére. 
Hotel Derbyshire, 


New York, March 5. 
Dear GopMoTHER: I know the 
worst, the very worst! But it is un- 
imaginable, impossible, undreamed-of. 


Imagine! We descend the gangway, 
Francois, Adolph, and I. An immense 
concourse is waiting on the quay; cus- 
toms’ officers in uniform, tall footmen 
in livery dodging hither and thither to 
meet wealthy families, with incredible 
numbers of bags and parcels. The sun 
shines, it is gay, inspiriting. Adolph 
also scans the crowd. Presently he 
touches his cap to a rosy-cheeked, boy- 
ishly clad young lady. She advances 
toward me with outstretched hand. She 
observes in heavily accented French: 
“After all our correspondence, we two 
hardly need an introduction, Monsieur 
de Kérouac.” 

Dieu de dieu! With a word to an 
officer, she puts Francois in charge of 
a porter of some sort, to follow with 
my trunks; then she and I together as- 
cend into a closed vehicle, and proceed 
to this excellent hotel. As we drove 
along I meditated leaping through the 
cab window to meet an honorable death 
under the wheels of a swiftly moving 
tram-car. I planned an excuse for re- 
turning to the ship, where I might safe- 
ly conceal myself in the abandoned hold 
till sailing time. Do you realize, god- 
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mother, the breadth and depth of this 
horror? I, Toni de Keérouac, stand 
pledged by my own act, by money re- 
ceived and contract signed; I’m bound 
hand and foot to visit a multitude of 
cities and exhibit myself in public, led 
about on a string, housed, fed, and ac- 
companied by a _ rosy-cheeked young 
lady named H. Otway! 

She is completely kind. She inspects 
me with careful solicitude, as if to make 
sure that the voyage has in no way im- 
paired my vigor. She inquired minute- 
ly into my tastes, and presented me 
with a pocket atomizer, to clear the 


voice. She has smooth, abundant hair 
of a light, rich brown. Her eyes are 
large, greenish, with thick, straight 


lashes, and a disconcertingly frank ex- 
pression. Her skin, her linen, her 
yellow leather gloves are of a perfect 
freshness. The well-cut cloth skirt, 
not quite reaching the ground, reveals 
the neatest possible pair of stout, low- 
heeled shoes. I fancy that upon eight’ 
minutes’ notice she would be ready to 
start for Greenland or the Gold Coast. 
I have never seen a boy so boyish. It 
is difficult to believe that she is a wom- 
an. Hardly that she lacks femininity, 
but she is without coquetry as I had not 
believed it possible in one of her sex, 
young and far from ill-favored. As 
vet | have contained myself; indeed, 
what else could one do? 

Reaching the hotel, she writes my 
name in a book, and together we mount 
in a commodious elevator. A boy 
meets us on a higher floor, and presents 
her—with the of—imy—room! 
He ushers us into an admirable little 
small salon, a bedroom, and a 
dazzling white-tiled bathroom. In my 
salon stands a large, rose-colored grand 
piano. She suggests my touching it. 
“The people guarantee its excellence,” 
she calmly states; “but I cannot judge 
myself, being quite tone-deaf.” God- 
mother, I have frequently suspected im- 
presarios of this infirmity, but never 
before discovered one who confessed 
to it. 

I run my fingers over the keys, still 
in such confusion that my ears could 
not distinguish a Savoyard’s hurdy- 


key 


suite, a 


¢ 
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gurdy from the mellowest concert- 
grand ever turned out of Erard. “Ad- 


mirable,” I 
instrument !”’ 

My owner shows gratification. “Now 
that’s good.” She seems to prefer 
speaking to me in English. ‘Perhaps 
you will just put your name here?” 
She produces a document. “But read 
it through first.” 

I could as soon have deciphered the 
Rosetta Stone, but, seeing my hesita- 
tion, she patiently explains that on con- 
sideration of my signing, the creators 
of this rose-colored monstrosity (you 
should see its legs, godmother, three 
cupids blowing horns, and gilt), the 
creators of this will furnish pianos free 
of cost during my entire trip, and pre- 
sent me on leaving the country with a 
bewildering sum of money. This is 
commerce with a,vengeance! I pause 
to consider. She is talking amiably: 
“The newspaper people will call this 
evening after dinner, but I'll come back 
and be with you during the interviews. 
They are particularly interested in your 
rumored marriage.” 

And I had quite forgotten it! “Par- 
don, mademoiselle.”’ I sign in haste. 
“The rumor is greatly exaggerated— 
that is—— I lose all coolness. “I am 
pledged to a life of celibacy—it is a 
family trait!” 

She looks at me with fresh interest. 
“Ts that item for publication? And 
does it come from religious scruples, 
or——? 

To say that I was blushing, 
mother ! 


Finally 


murmur. “A _ beautiful 


god- 


Francois arrives and she de- 


parts; but would vou believe it? She 
has provided me with a box of unim- 
peachable cigars. God grant she 


doesn’t feel compelled to tuck me in 
bed to-night! Tonl. 


LETTER THREE. 


To Madame de Largiili¢re. 
Hotel Derbyshire, 
New York, March 6. 
DEAR GopDMOTHER: We, Miss Hazel 
Otway and your servant, are much 
pressed for time to-day. I sit at the 
rose-colored piano and sing my entire 
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repertory ; close alongside she carefully 
comments upon the character of each 
song. This will take one whole day 
(we lunch together in a gay little café), 
after which she will be fully equipped 
to make out programs. There are, it 
seems, certain things to be considered. 
One must not provide the same flavor 
for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
etc. Although tone-deaf, Miss Otway 
is marvelously quick at classifying. I 
strike a few arpeggios and sing; “O 
Nuit d’Amour, O Belle Nuit!” You 
know, godmother, Offenbach’s intoxi- 
cating serenade from “Les Nuits 
d’Hoffman.” She puts her smooth 
head to one side, not in coquetry, mere- 
ly critical attention. Then she wisely 
nods, and, jotting down a note, thought- 
fully observes: “Good for Baltimore.” 

Boston, she informs me, is a com- 
munity in process of reaction from the 
standards of puritanic intellectuals. It 
would be better at once to count upon 
a frivolous audience, or one conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to become so, and 
indulge them in a popular style. She 
reflects a minute. “There are certain 
jolly little things one hears at cafés 
chantants.” I look deeply into her 
wide-open, greenish eyes, and wonder 
if she has any idea what those little 
songs are about. She is inscrutable as 
the Sphinx. It is I who lower my 
gaze. 

“Give them ‘Figaro,’ con- 


too,’ she 


tinues. “Boston is on the point of re- 
discovering Rossini. That wouldn’t 
go in Pittsburg,” she adds. “There 


they have just about outgrown him. 
New York,” she affirms, “being very 
worldly, enjoys the emotion of some- 
thing religious and impressive. You 
haven’t got anything like ‘Everyman,’ 
have you?” 

“Everyman,” it appears, is one of 
those middle age morality plays with 
which Anglo-Saxons were wont to 
torment themselves. I can produce 
nothing in the least resembling a mo- 
rality play, so we compromise_on a 
cynical, audacious thing of Augusta 
Holmés, “La Belle Madeleine chantait 
sur la Voie de la Croix,’ and others of 
an equally edifying nature, 
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She draws 
a sigh of ease and mental relaxation. 
“Give them anything they have heard 
before, and I'll tell the papers it has 
always been the dream of your life to 


“Philadelphia is simple.” 


sing there on account of 
Franklin, you know.” 
dame, your unfortunate 


Benjamin 
I remain, ma- 
Tonl. 


LETTER FOUR, 


To Madame de Largilliére. 
Hotel Derbyshire, March tro. 

DEAR GODMOTHER: I no longer 
write. I send newspaper clippings! She 
is a subscriber at a species of bureau 
which collects every word printed con- 
cerning your unhappy servant. She 
generously subscribes for two copies 
of each paragraph. One for herself, 
one for me. 


THE NEW YORK MORNING “STAR.” 

Being seen at the Hotel Derbyshire on the 
night of his arrival, the Viscount Gaston 
Paul Marie de Kérouac showed himself a 
tall, athletic young fellow of the most gentle- 
manly manners. In appearance, except for 
the sharp Gallic upward twist of his blond 
mustache, the Viscount Gaston might be any 
of our fashionable yachtsmen from Newport 
or Bar Harbor. True, when he speaks, not 
only his strong accent, but the tendency to 
gesticulation, betray the veritable Frenchman. 
In answer to the question, “Was Dreyfus 
guilty?” his modest disclaimer of all inside 
information was backed by blushes which 
would have done credit to a young girl. He 
considers Mrs. Leslie Carter easily winner 
over Sara Bernhardt, prefers “Star-Spangled 
Banner” to the “Soldiers’ Chorus” in “Faust,” 
and is passionately addicted to sport. The 
names of his favorite authors are Gyp and 
Marcel Prévost. 

Miss Hazel Otway, who presents him to a 
small number of exclusive audiences, 
that the viscount is so 
with that she doesn’t believe half the stories 
told about the capriciousness of geniuses. 
“T’ve been secretary of the Radiator for some 
time,” she explained, “but I never personally 
handled any one on the road before. There 
is no question about his taking New York 
hy storm, and after that the provinces just 
fall in line, as a matter of course. I think 
myself very lucky to have secured him.” 


declares 


easy to get along 


THE NEW YORK SUNDAY “EPOCH.” 

There certainly is no limit to the absurdi- 
ties committed by the women of our Four 
Hundred. Yesterday the parlor of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria was crammed to overflowing 
with a brilliant audience, composed chiefly of 
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ladies, who had paid the modest sum of five 
dollars apiece to hear a degenerate French 
nobleman warble a few inferior songs, in a 
voice which hardly carried beyond the two 
first rows. A more inept and pitiful exhibi- 
tion. it has never been our misfortune to 
endure. The viscount can neither play nor 
sing, and, by way of emphasizing the bur- 
lesque effect of his whole appearance, this 
pink-and-white, effete youth sits at a rose- 
colored grand piano, with its legs formed 
by naked cupids. That the auditorium should 
have rung with applause is just another 
demonstration of the morbid appetites of our 
idle better classes. After the concert, num- 
bers of ladies were presented to the vis- 
count, and we understand that he is to be 
largely entertained. It is to be hoped that 
the fact of appearing in this way will pro- 
claim his impecuniosity enough to render 
American heiresses a little wary of this gen- 
tleman’s disinterested attentions. 





THE NEW YORK EVENING “GUIDE.” 

Apart from the pleasure of a truly exqui- 
site performance, Monsieur de Kérouac ren- 
ders us a real service in showing that a man 
of the world, in the highest and most fin- 
ished sense, may also be 2 marvelously en- 





dowed artist, and that an artist may likewise 
be a simple, unaffected emmen being. After 
ll one has heard of the de -gzeneracy of 
genius, it is an added pleasure to see this 
frank, manly young wher ney ye step to the 
piano, without a trace of self-consciousness, 
and reel off song after song in a voice which, 
if lacking the volume of Jean de Reszke’s, 
can at least give him several points in sweet- 


ness, besides being, as Svengali puts it, just 


in the middle of the note 
Monsieur de yore gg personality is emi- 
nently pleasing, and i it is impossible to con- 
verse with him wi t! 1¢ h feeling sensible of the 
rations of culture which have gone to 
make up a manner of such perfect dignity 
d_ affability. His distinguished ancestry 
dates back to the Norse invasions. One 
Raoul de Kérouac accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England. The Viscount Gas- 
ton’s presence among us may fairly be con- 
idered as a manifestation of the family 
tendency to break new ground 
is understood that, unlike most illustri 
ous visitors from la belle France, this gentle- 
man is not a candidate for matrimonial 
honors. Some ancestral scruple, it is whis- 
ed. 
I've mislaid the rest, godmother, but 


this will surely suffice to provide an 
hour’s heartless mirth for you and that 
lucky wretch, Iréné. Miss H. Otway 


assures me (Oh! the serpent-like wis- 
dom residing in that smooth brown 
head) that there is great value in the 
unflattering notice. “If they were a'l 
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favorable,” she explains, “everybody 
would think the papers had just been 
fixed, but with such different  state- 


ments, the public will come, if only to 
see which side to take.” 

Do you remember, godmother, what 
Heine said, when he reached up to a 
window and kissed a strange girl? He 
was walking through a little village in 
the Hartz. She looked pretty; it was 
a warm, dusty evening. Temptation 
overcame him. And what did he say, 
by way of apology? Only this: “To- 
morrow I travel forth and never more 
return.” 

I’ve not kissed any one, godmother, 
and nobody has kissed me, but through 
the trials of each public appearance I’m 
only sustained by the thought that in 
a few weeks I leave this foreign land, 
never, never under any inducements to 
show my face here again. 

Among other misfortunes, this trip 
demoralizes my faithful Francois, 
Several times he has been mistaken for 
me by reporters, visiting ladies, etc. 
This has enormously increased his self- 
esteem. Also he has seen my fatal 
ductibility in the hands of H. Otway, 
and he also proceeds to rule me, for my 
own it is true. The commercial 
spirit has entered into him, and he com- 
bines with my amiable impresario in 
treating me as a very precious but not 
remarkably intelligent curio. A learned 
horse, perhaps! 


good, 


I grow dull, madame. With a thou- 
sand good’ wishes Tonl. 
LETTER FIVE. 
To Monsieur le Marquis Iréné Edouard 


de Berville. Jockey Club. 

United States of America, 
March 13. 

My pDEAR IRENE: do not quite re- 
call the name of this town, I’ve passed 
through so many. A very rich lady 
who lives here has just built for herself 
a palace. By way of house-warming 
for a magnificent music-room, she has 
hired your unhappy friend to sing. H. 
Otway says (you have learned of her 
ere this froin little madame; indeed, I 
have almost caught echoes of your god- 
less mirth across the broad Atlantic), 
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H. Otway says: “Of course, you can 
refuse, as it is not in your contract, 
but if you care to, we can charge her 
anything at all, and it will be just that 
much extra in your pocket.” Natural- 
ly, I yield. Why not? What would I 
give, my friend, for an hour of your 
conversation? For the assistance of 
your expert knowledge in defining, in 
studying the characteristics of my amia- 
ble impresario? She is really possessed 
of many personal advantages, but starts 
with a determination to show no con- 
sciousness of them. Indeed, if it were 
not for the peculiar shade of her neck- 
tie, I should suppose her in utter igno- 
rance of any attractions. But when the 
eyes are of a most unusual color, and 
the necktie exactly matches, one must 
at least suspect! She is always fresh, 
always serenely good-teimpered, has no 
moods, and bears her many responsi- 
bilities without a shadow of fatigue or 
nervousness. She receives telegrams 
on the trains, reporters are waiting her 
arrival at hotels, her existence is with- 
out repose, yet she always presents an 
appearance of perfect leisure,.although, 
as a matter of fact, I do not believe 
that business is ever for a second ab- 
sent from her mind. Apparently she 
has no social diversions or personal life 
apart from this amazing profession. 
We seldom find time to talk together at 
length, though living in an intimacy 
truly——- What shall I say?  In- 
deed, my vocabulary, hitherto fully 
adequate, absolutely fails to supply a 
description for our relation. Since my 
nurse washed and dressed me, and led 
me into my mama’s salon for a word 
with the guests, I have never been 
bound so closely to any living man or 
woman. So close is this indefinable 
lien, that in New York it was fairly 
shocking to me when my dinner invita- 


tions made no mention of her. An odd 
scene then passed between us. I 
showed her the notes in which these 
ladies requested my,presence. “How 


does one word a regret?” I innocently 
ask. 

“Regret?” She opens her clear eyes. 
“But why not accept? You have noth- 
ing on for those nights!” 
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“But you, mademoiselle! It seems 
hardly courteous that you shquld not 
be included in——-” I break off in 
confusion, H. Otway looks so amused. 
It is exasperating that while she makes 
me blush twenty times a day, I never 
succeed in heightening her color by so 
much as a half-tone, nor does she ‘ever 
shrink from meeting my glances. 

“Oh! they wouldn’t ask me, that’s 
all right,” she affirms. “You had bet- 
ter go. You will meet some pretty 
women, and they will make a fuss over 


you. It will do you good. I expect 
you are used to a lot of that sort of 
thing. But all the same’—she paused, 


and actually gave me a little, friendly 
nod—“you really are a nice boy to 
think about my going.” 

A nice boy, Iréné! 
with the children! Appoint me music- 
master in a_ girl’s boarding-school! 
Does she think she is my grandmother, 
indeed? What does she think I am 
made of? I gaze straight into her 
eyes with an expression even she can- 
not possibly mistake. It occurs to me 
that if I were suddenly to kiss her— 
and I should enjoy it, Iréné; enjoy it 
extremely. She is charming to look at, 
and I should like to be the first to im- 
print a salute upon those virginal lips. 
I am certain that she has never really 


Send me to play 


conceived of what a man can feel. 
Then it would be her turn at last to 
lower her glances before mine. I draw 


nearer. 

Does she shrink ? 
her cool, impersonal 
obsetves: “Yes, you certainly need to 
see some people, you are getting a bit 
moped’’—as if I were a pet bird, Iréné, 
but a dove, not a hawk—‘“and besides,” 
she goes on, “when it’s known that you 
have been dining with Mrs. X., they'll 
be all the keener to see you. It’s a 
splendid advertisement !” 

I draw myself up with hauteur. “In 
that case, mademoiselle, I accept all in- 
vitations, as a matter of duty.” I go to 
the dinner in a rage. She shall see! 
These women are very lovely, many of 
them. Their clothes, their jewels ex- 
cite the imagination. They manifest 
no wounding indifference. Truly, 


Not an inch. In 
voice she merely 
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without fatuity, their attitude begins to 
restore my self-respect, which has been 
badly tarnished by intercourse with H. 
Otway. My new friends, then, are 
open to unmistakable flirtation, but 

there crops up an obstacle. I have not 
the commercial sense, it thwarts all 
pleasure to be sensible, that if I become 
intimate with the beautiful Madame T., 
it will be a valuable business move. If 
I come three inches nearer on the ot- 


toman, more tickets will be sold for 
my next recital Two glances - 
Twenty-five francs. “Madame, the 
radiance of your smile ” Thirty 


francs, ten centimes. No, it’s no use, 
Iréné, I have not yet learned to com- 
bine profit with amusement. The ladies 
are amiable, beautiful, and not repel- 
lent. I remain dumb as a fish, or talk 
of things to eat on the steamer, advise 
that they read the Révue des Deur 
\londes, and descant on the advantages 
of Lucerne as a summer resort. They 
next place me by young girls at din- 
ner, and the young girls complete my 
discomfiture. 

We have left New York, thank 
Heaven! After that comes Boston, 
also a collection of smaller cities, then 
the West. If my spirit survive, I will 
write soon again, but I’ve made up my 
mind about Miss Hazel Otway. She 
is good, handsome, intelligent, but with- 
out feminine emotions. She is indeed 
a monster; a very sweet and gentle one, 
but created with a flaw. I have not 
written this to little madame. These 
things are best discussed among men. 

Tonl. 


LETTER SIX. 


To Madame de Largilliére. 
Cleveland, March 28. 
DEAR GopMOTHER: I no longer have 
spirit to write, but at last we are on 
the home-stretch. As you hope for 


heaven, burn the enclosed. Cont. 
THE CHICAGO EVENING “STAR.” 
The Viscount Gaston Paul Marie de Keé- 

rouac, Miss Hazel Otway, and valet, are 


registered at the Hotel Auditorium. 


The Vicomte Gaston Paul Marie de 
Kérouac ascended the gangplank of his 
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outgoing steamer in a mood of de- 
jection which had of late almost eclipsed 
his usual gaiety. Yet Francois was at 
his heels ably supervising the porter, 
who followed with much hand-luggage. 
On the deck stood Adolph Roth, cap 
in hand, with welcoming smile. France, 
Paris, and Madame Pensée de Largil- 
liére beckoned on the near horizon; and 
H. Otway herself had not failed of aé- 
companying him aboard to see that his 
stateroom lacked nothing that the heart 
of a traveler might desire. Moreover, 
the Vicomte Toni’s bank-account was 
in a condition to command respect even 
from Monsieur Georges Poinsart, and 
yet 

For him the last days had been a 
whirl of engagements, farewells, visits, 
recitals. H. Otway, on her part, 
seemed almost overwhelmed with busi- 
ness; and Gaston noted, during the 
short intervals spared to him, that at 
last she showed evident signs of fa- 
tigue, even harassment. Her manner 
was no less cheerful, but ever sensitive 
to shades and qvertones, he certainly 
detected in this cheerfulness a note of 
strain; an unwonted mechanical ring. 
At times this gave the Vicomte Toni 
purer satisfaction than even an inflated 
bank-account. At times he quarreled 
with his luck that these signs of femi- 
nine weakness should come too late. 
Too late for what? This point he had 
not attempted to define. There now re- 
mained but a scant half-hour before 
sailing, and he was tormented by the 
idea that something must be done. It 
would be too flat, too unfinished, to 
leave the country with only a cordial 
hand-shake, and a vague hope that they 
might meet again, somewhere. 

With a little contrivance he managed 
to isolate her from the crowd, in a de- 
serted space sheltered by ventilators 
and boats. On the other side of the 
ship, next the shore, all was bustle and 
confusion. He found her a camp-stool. 
“Pray be seated, mademoiselle. You 
are tired.” 

“Ves, Iam tired.” H. Otway spoke 
in a voice of profound discouragement. 
She was pale, she had grown visibly 
thinner, and there were dark shadows 
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under the brave, candid eyes. Gaston 
felt his heart beat quicker. This mood 
was indeed a revelation, and filled him 
with excitement and a new sense of re- 
sponsibility. He suddenly owned the 
necessity of being very, very gentle. 

“Mademoiselle,” as she sat on the 
camp-stool, from the height of his six 
feet he now commanded only the top 
of her pretty hat, “this sojourn here has 
shown me much that was unexpected 
and admirable. It has revealed to me 
things about women, which-———” 

His luck again! In the distance 
Francois appeared in company with 
that dough-faced Adolph Roth and a 
small district messenger-boy. Instead 
of sheering off, like discreet servants, 
the trio at once bore down upon this 
precious téte-a-téte. Toni twisted the 
sharp points of his light mustache, and 
scowled angrily at the interlopers. 

“Here is your lady,” Adolph in- 
formed the messenger. 

“Telegram for H. Otway; sign 
here.” The boy indifferently held out 
a dingy card and pencil. “No an- 
swer.” 

“Would you write for 
Hazel asked, in a_ voice suddenly 
steeped in feminine dependency. Her 
nice white hands, limply crossed, lay 
idle in her lap; she made no attempt 
to open the despatch. 

Having signed and dismissed the in- 
truders, “Mi !”’ Toni aban- 


me?” Miss 


tway! 
doned the speech in which he had been 
interrupted, and bent over her, vainly 
trying to see her face. 

“Would you mind,” she broke in, 
with rising agitation—“would you 
mind bringing me a glass of water? 
I'm not very well; rather faint.” Toni 
hastened on his errand filled with irre- 
pressible exultation. After all, at bot- 
tom she was a woman, like the rest. 
It only needed—Toni’s heart was beat- 
ing riotously as he approached her, 
bearing in his own hands a glass of 
frigid ice-water. 

She had read her telegram. The 
yellow envelope lay on the deck. In 
her lap was the yellow paper, but its 
contents did not seem greatly to inter- 
est her; she was gazing fixedly at a 


ss ( 
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ventilator not two feet from the end 
of her nose. 

“Thank you.” She took the water 
from him, her face still hidden from his 
inquiring glance. The ice rattled 
against the glass, and with something 
of a pang he realized that Miss H. Ot- 
way’s nice white hands were trembling 
so pitifully that she nearly dropped the 
tumbler. He quickly relieved her, 
pitching it over the rail. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she gasped 
apologetically; and then a convulsive 
movement of her strong young shoul- 
ders, a second of dawning comprehen- 
sion, and the Vicomte Toni realized that 
Miss Hazel was helplessly sobbing. 

Instead of gathering her up in his 
arms, kissing her hands, or administer- 
ing any of the accepted forms of conso- 
lation, he stood gazing down at the top 
of her hat in sincere embarrassment. 
This was serious indeed! He felt that 
he had caught her unfairly off her 
guard. Such a display of feeling could 
only be deeply painful to her. He di- 
vined her pride, yielding with difficulty, 
struggling with sensations she would 
strive to deny, even to herself. She 
must be treated delicately, reverently ; 
nothing must be taken for granted. 
And then, after all—through his mind 
perversely flitted an inopportune vision 
of Pensée de Largilliére. He laid a 
gentle hand on H. Otway’s quivering 
shoulder. 

Abruptly mastering her tears, she 
reached him the despatch, -still without 
looking up. 

Anxious to humor her in every de- 
tail, he read with languid interest: 

Ralph Madden safe and well. Sails for 
San Francisco to-day. Asso. Press BUREAU. 

To Miss H. Otway 


Miss Hazel had dried her eyes, and 
now smiled up at him with a touchingly 
defaced countenance. 

Toni inspected her for a long minute 
in silence. “Ralph Madden?” he pres- 
ently inquired. 

This time it was Miss Hazel who 
lowered her eyes. “He’s a special on 
the New York Star. Six months ago 
they sent him out to the Philippines.” 
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“Very interesting !’’ said Toni. 

“He was taken prisoner, just before 
you landed,” she went on; “and they 
pyre find a trace of him. I’ve been 

a good deal worried lately,” she ended 
very tamely. 

“And when Monsieur Ralph Madden 
returns?” Toni’s manner was a su- 
perlative of interrogation. 

Miss Hazel had grown unwontedly 
shy. At this point a great gong filled 
the air with disintegrating vibrations. 
Voices called ‘All ashore!’ People 
scurried to and fro. Francois and 
Adolph Roth could be seen hurrying 
toward them. 

Miss Hazel stood up, 
her hand for a warm, 
“Your next tour in 


and extended 
friendly grasp. 
America,” she 
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said, with recovered composure, “we'll 
have to make one little change in the 
circular.” 

“You mean”—he gravely pressed her 
hand—“this will be the last time that 
H. Otway—presents?” 

““Madden looks every bit as well in 
big type,’ she broke in with a happy 
smile, adding almost confidentially: 
“He'll enjoy hearing about you. You 
are the kind of man a girl can make a 
friend of, and that’s the only sort I 
really like.” 





















“Good heavens!” reflected the Vi- 
comte Toni, as he watched her dimin- 
ishing figure on the quay. “I wonder 
if she really likes Mr. Ralph Madden, 


too!” 
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‘ uplands are aflame in dull maroon, 


“THE 
And yellow are 


While every sumac shows a ruddy stain, 
And every tree top wears a gay festoon; 


the fields with ripened grain, 


Leaves, 
Their 


vari-colored, 


recklessly 


are 


strewn, 


gorge 


us masses 


clothing hil! and plain, 






So soon to feel the 





feet 





merry again 
Of rustic dancers ‘neath the harvest moon. 
All is at best, Nature extends her hand 
And of her largess gives this lavish dower; 
The ‘sunlight smiles upon the favored land, 
Autumn, the moment, knows her perfect flower; 
3ut comes a little wind across the lea, 
Fitful and chill, a silent prophecy! 


Tuomas S. Jones, Jr. 
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HERE’S no work in 
i} me this morning!” 
Lathrop threw down 
his pen disgustedly, 
tore to shreds three 
or four closely writ- 
ten pages, and lighted 
a cigarette almost vi- 
ciously. The mood of the grouch, and, 
worst of all, the blue grouch, was upon 
him. 

“IT haven't an idea in my _ head! 
These creatures”—he picked up a hand- 
ful of typewritten pages, and his lip 
curled scornfully—‘have no more flesh 
and blood in them than so many penny 
dolls. There isn’t a human being 
among them. I marvel that even that 
little peroxid typewriter could wade 
through the truck. Nothing but a lot 
of little wooden puppets that smirk and 
nod when the left-hand string is pulled, 
and weep and tear their hair when it’s 
the right-hand one, and then, no mat- 
ter what has gone before, all must stand 
in a row and smile and bow when the 
curtain down. If I can’t write 
something more worth while than that, 
I would better take to blacking boots 
for a living.” He flung the pages on 
the floor, and Zooks pounced on top of 
them as though he thought it a new 
kind of game. “Genevieve loved Clar- 
ence,.and they all lived happy ever 
after! That's about the size of it!” He 
laughed derisively. “It seems to me 
that a/] the women I know, and most of 
the men, are De Buggvilles, and De 
Bugs! I don’t believe there’s such a 
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thing as a primitive emotion among 
them! But—it’s too good a morning 
to sit here staring at the side of a wall 
and talking to myself like a maudlin 
old woman.” He jumped up, walked 
over to an open window, followed im- 
mediately by Zooks, a slim, glossy- 
coated, cocker spaniel, and drew in 
long, deep breaths of the glorious April 
air. 

“Shall we go away, Zooksey?” He 
looked down affectionately at the ebon- 
tressed beastie who had jumped up on 
the window-seat beside him. “Shall 
we go?” Zooks barked a glad affirma- 
tive, and capered around like a little 
banshee. He always had a mind to go, 
but the wanderlust was ’most a curse 
when you lived nine stories high. 

“Beats all’—Lathrop lapsed again 
into solilogquy—“how a little bit of a 
mere woman can stop the wheels going 
round, and make you feel that your 
brain is going bad, and that you don't 
care whether school keeps or not; and 
you rather wish it wouldn't!’ He 
walked over to the high brick mantel, 
and picked up the photograph of a girl 
from one of the niches—a handful of 
violets in a tiny silver vase stood in 
front of it. “And all because—heav- 
ens, a girl hasn’t got to care if she 
doesn’t want to! How can a man, a 
sane-thinking, reasonable, more or less 
logical human being be such a fool?” 
Zooks cocked his head on one side as 
though it were a question demanding 
grave consideration. “And there are 
such Joads of women in the world! 
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Such loads of attractive, 
adorable women!” 

He put the photograph in its niche 
behind the violets, and picked up the 
only other woman’s picture on the man- 
tel—that of a rarely pretty woman, with 
a generous, not to say prodigal, dis- 
play of perfect neck and_ shoulders. 
The eyes had an open, frank expression 
that one seldom sees in the eyes of a 
very pretty woman. Jolly, lively, a 
good fellow, Mrs. Trenholm’s friends 
called her—sporty, her enemies (being 
an attractive piece of clay, she had her 
full quota of the feminine gender), with 
much shoulder-shrugging and eyebrow- 
raising whenever her name was men- 
tioned—they could not quite forgive her 
that she had been the successful one in 
the rather piquant suit of Trenholm vs. 
Trenholm. Bertie Trenholm had al- 
ways posed as such a saint, the scamp! 

“You are a dear woman, Dolly,” 
Lathrop murmured, holding the picture 
in both hands, and looking at it affec- 
tionately. “A man ought to be tre- 
mendously happy with you. I’ve half 
a mind to try—what’s the use of moping 
forever? Just because—damn it, when 
there are such loads of adorable women 
in the world! But we're going away 
first, Zooksey; first, first, first!’ He 
brought his fist down fiercely on the 
mantel. Then he put the photograph 
back, moved the violets in front of it, 
and, picking up the other picture again, 


charming, 


looked at it steadily for a moment, then 
tossed it on the log that smoldered on 
the hearth. 

“There, that’s the end of that,” he 
said triumphantly, as the picture curled 
and writhed a moment, and then blazed 
up brightly. “All goes up in smoke! 
Fire kills everything—at least,” he 
added slowly, and smiled half-doubtful- 
lv, “so the scientists say! Come on, 
Zooks, we’re going away.” He turned 
swiftly from the fireplace, took off his 
coat, and, going to a closet, unearthed 
a suit-case, and planting it on the floor 
began throwing in various masculine 
garments. 

“No dinner-jacket, no tail-coat, no 
dress shirts,” he muttered. ‘Nothing 
to dike up in. Plain living and high 
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thinking, that’s for us, eh, Zooksey, for 
the next few days. We don’t know 
where we're going, but we'll end up 
somewhere. Come here, Gadzooks,” 
he said sternly, stopping suddenly in 
the midst of his packing “let me také 
off that foolish, shiny collar. Yes, I 
remember who gave it to you. But no 
more of that!” The collar followed the 
photograph to the smoldering log. 
“There, now you look more like a dog; 
the natural, primitive dog, eh, Zook- 
sey?” Zooks yelped his delight. He 
Was not partial to collars—like the rest 
of his sex, a yoke galled. “No De 
Bugegville about you, baby!” Lathrop 
rubbed the neck where the collar had 
flattened the soft, silky hair, and Zooks 
showed his keen appreciation by jump- 
ing up and all but relieving his master 
of an ear. 

In fifteen minutes the suit-case was 
packed—that is, filled, which to the 
male human seems to be practically the 
same thing. Lathrop was standing on 
top of it in the more or less forlorn 
hope of bringing the covers together, 
when the bell at his door rang shrilly. 

“The devil!” he growled out savage- 
ly, stepping down from his leather ped- 
estal. Then, unmindful of his. shirt- 
sleeved condition, he opened the door. 

“Dolly!” he stammered. 

“Even so! Unconventional to the 
last!” chirped Mrs. Trenholm, smiling, 
well-groomed, bewitching in her smart 
spring toggery, and, as usual, radiating 
cheerfulness. “‘Thanks, I w// come in, 
even if you won't ask me.” She closed 
the door behind her as she spoke. 

“T beg your pardon,” began Lathrop. 

“Don't speak of it’—with a charac- 
teristic wave of the hand. Then, as 
she sat down, her eyes twinkling: “But 
let me state right here, Jimmie-boy, if 
you were my butler, I'd discharge you 
on the spot for opening the door with- 
out a coat on.” 

Lathrop looked at his striped arms, 
and flew for his coat. “A thousand 
pardons,” he cried, fairly hurling him- 
self into his forgotten raiment. Mrs. 
Trenholm chuckled. 

“You never take your coat off, do 
you, Zooksey-boy?” She smoothed 
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Zooks’ “birthday garment” tenderly. 
“You're too much of a gentleman for 
that.” 

“You see,’ Lathrop explained large- 
ly, “I was packing.” 


“Oh, is that what you call it?” 
laughed Mrs. Trenholm, glancing at 


the stuffed suit-case. “But if this isn’t 
providential. All packed, too! I’m 
just in time.” Lathrop stared inquir- 
ingly. 


“T’ve been trying to phone you for 
the last half-hour.” 

“This phone is always out of order, 
or the ‘line is busv,’ or some other im- 
pertinent thing is the matter with it.” 

“Awful bore, isn’t it?” said Mrs. 
Trenholm sympathetically. “But, real- 
ly, I suppose I do owe you an apology 
for coming right up. I may have 
ruined your reputation, who knows? 
Still, no self-respecting man ought to 
be a hero to his elevator-boy! Yours 
all but insisted upon taking my card up 
first. But I was in a hurry. I hadn't 
time for any red tape. So I just told 
him you expected me—I always was 
something of a liar, you know—and 
then he grinned and ‘passed me in,’ the 
beautiful youth! I suppose he has to 
be tenderly careful of you fragile bits 
of bric-a-brac in these parlous days of 
confidence women.” 

“Yes, yes; I tell you we millionaires 
have to be on our guard,” laughed 
Lathrop. Mrs, Trenholm always put 
him in good humor. 

“Now, to get down to business—are 
you in an obliging mood this morn- 


=) 


ing? 

“Now, Mrs. Dorothea Wilberforce 
Trenholm’’—Lathrop rolled out the 
name severely—‘‘have I ever been dis- 


obliging to you?” 

“That, Mr. Yankee, is irrelevant and 
immaterial,” said Dolly judicially. “The 
question is, Are you in an obliging 
mood this morning ?”’ 

“Why,” said Lathrop guardedly, “I 
guess fairly so.” 

“Well, then—I want you to do me a 
favor. I’ve come ‘way up to town to 
ask you. I want to bear you off bodily 
for three days. I’ve got the stupidest 
house-party on my hands——’”’ 
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“Oh, Dolly, really, I couldn't,” 
Lathrop protested, with an inward 
shudder and an outward and visible 


shake of the head. ‘You see,” he went 


on lamely, “I’ve promised to take 
Zooks off somewhere; ’way far off 


from everybody for a few days—I 
shouldn't like to disappoint him. Per- 
haps later on——” 

“No, I want you now,’ Mrs. Tren- 
holm pouted. ‘What on earth are our 
friends good for if they won’t be use- 
ful? Zooks can come, too. I always 
want Zooksey.”’ Zooks rested his nose 
appreciatively on Mrs. Trenholin’s 
knee. 

“Oh, no; but, really, you don’t under- 
stand——” 

“Well, you don’t understand, because 
you interrupted me. I’ve got the 
stupidest house-party on my hands that 
even your fertile imagination could 
conjure up. I’ve even had to go out 
to-day and waste my _ substance in 
bridge prizes, because the women won't 
play for money! Think of that, won’t 
play for money! 

“And as for the men—well, of all 
the deaf, dumb, and blind sticks that 
it has been my misfortune to meet in 
this vale of tears, I’ve got the choicest 
collection down on Long Island, and 
they’re good for three days yet,” she 
finished tragically. 

“Oh, I know—I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart, but——” 

“Don't you sort of think it’s the duty 
of great big men like you to help little 
girls out of awful deep holes?” 
Trenholm was apt to be alluring when 
she adopted this tone, and she knew it. 

“Now, don’t talk to me like that,” 
laughed Lathrop. “You know I’m only 
a man, and—-and—really I can’t go, 
Dolly, that’s all there is to it. I’ve got 
to get away from things—from arti- 
ficiality. I’m sick of De Buggvilles and 
De Bugs.” 

“Sad! 


Mrs. 


And so young!” Mrs. Tren- 
holm tapped her forehead significantly. 
“T want something real.” 
“Stomach,” diagnosed 
holm decidedly. 
“Tf I stay here much longer, I'll be 
going to pink-teas pretty soon, and the 


Mrs. Tren- 
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Lord knows what will come after that! 
The nut-college, I guess.” 

Mrs. Trenholm wrinkled her brows 
in a puzzled way. 

“That’s what I once heard a North 
Carolinian call a madhouse,” explained 
Lathrop. 

“Well, don’t be a nut-collegian just 
yet, please; not while we’re nine stories 
high. Now listen, you need a rest’’—- 
she said it as impressively as if she 
had been a fashionable specialist hand- 
ing out twenty-five-dollar advice to an 
affluent patient. 


Yes, madam, and that’s what I’m 
going to take.” 
“Oh, please be a good boy, and come 


it with us,” she coaxed. 

“What! after what you've told me 
about those people? Why, Dol- 
ly dear, I'd have to work harder than 
I've ever worked in my life. Now, if 
you were there alone——” 

‘This is where we sugar the 

interrupted Mrs. Trenholm. 

“No, really, if vou were there alone,” 
protested Lathrop. 

“You wouldn't be any more 
ging,” finished Mrs, Trenholm. 
the last time, z7i// you come?” 

“T can’t, dear girl.” 

Mrs. Trenholm jumped up angrily, 
adjusted her veil, and started to button 
her coat. She stopped suddenly in the 
midst of the operation and looked at her 
absurd little watch. 

“There,” she said petulantly, closing 
the watch with a vicious snap, “you've 
made me lose my train, just because 
you've been so mean and hateful and 


Rest ? 


bitter 
pill,” 


obli- 
“For 


stubborn. I can’t go for two hours 
now—you know how _ inconveniently 


” 


those trains run at this time of vear. 
“I’m tremendously sorry, Dolly, 
LL ” 

“Well, you'll be sorrier,” threatened 
Mrs. Trenholm, her eyes flashing all 
sorts of angry things. ‘Now you've 
got to take me out to lurcheon. I don’t 
care how many trains you miss.” 

“At your service, madam.” Lathrop 
almost touched the floor with his head 
as he spoke. Lunching with Dolly was 
a pleasure under all circumstances, and 
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he knew that she never could stay an- 
gry long. 

“I’m fifty times more hungry. than 
Red Riding Hood’s wolf,” she exulted. 
“T can see your next month’s royalties 
disappearing like ice in a January 
thaw.” She almost smiled. 

“Where shall we eat, Fair Lady of 
the Grouch? Sherry’s, Delmonico’s, 
the Holland——” 

“Let’s have luncheon here, Jim!” 
This time the smile came in full force. 
“That will be a lark! Let’s have a dash 
of the simple life! Do you know’- 
confidentially—“J’m sort of sick of 
things, too. I’d like to run off myself, 
if I could. But no one ever gives me 
credit for anything but cheerfulness. 
It’s ‘most as bad as being one of those 
people who are expected to be funny 
all the time. Heigh-ho”—with an al- 
most imperceptible sigh—“I have my 
anxious moments like the rest of the 
world.” 

She looked so absurdly cheerful as 
she said it, perched on the arm of a 
chair, swinging her small feet, that 
Lathrop burst out laughing. 

“Well, I do,” she said indignantly. 
“You needn't laugh. Let’s talk about 
pleasant things. You've all kinds of 
good things in that little closet over 
there, haven’t you?’ She nodded in 
the direction of a cellaret, which was 
Lathrop’s pet and pride. 

“The fat of the land!” said Lathrop 
grandly. 

“And a chafing-dish ?” 

“Yes, and alcohol; and clean, mind 
you, clean forks and knives, and all the 
comforts of home.” Lathrop entered 
immediately into the spirit of the thing. 

“Jolly! Well, then, let’s begin. I’m 
on the verge of starvation.” 

Lathrop started in the direction of 
the cellaret, while Mrs. Trenholm 
threw her coat over a chair, and, walk- 
ing to the mantel, tossed her gloves on 
the shelf. 

“Oh-h!” she breathed softly, flushing 
with pleasure as her eyes fell upon the 
picture which now reigned in absolute 
supremacy upon the mantel-shelf, the 
tiny vase of violets in front of it like 
a votive offering. 
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“That’s rather.a good picture of me, 
isn’t it, Jimmy?” she called out inno- 
cently. 

“Great,” said Lathrop, 
mysteries of chafing-dish, 
of the land, and all the 
home. 

“Yes, I think it’s the best picture I’ve 
ever had taken,” she reflected. “The 
neck is stunning, if I do say it ‘as 
shouldn’t!” Her tone was one of com- 
plete satisfaction. ‘That man is a wiz- 
ard with necks,” she added hastily, with 
a vain effort at self-depreciation, 

“He didn’t need to be in this case.” 
Lathrop rose gallantly to the bait, and 
Mrs. Trenholm winked appreciatively 
at the picture. 

“Heavens, Jim!” she broke out sud- 
denly, the corners of her mouth drawn 
down, her nostrils dilated with a sniff- 
ing expression, “what is that awful 
smell ?” 

Lathrop drew in two or three long 
breaths. 

“T don’t notice anything,” he‘ said. 

“Are you using wood-alcohol?” she 
asked severely. 

“Now, do I look like a wood-alcohol 
man?” complained Lathrop. “Madam, 
I pay ninety cents a quart for my al- 
cohol, and, as a matter of fact, as we 
haven't even decided what we're going 
to have to eat, I’ve scarcely lighted the 
lamp yet.” 

“It’s perfectly terrible, whatever it 
is.” She sniffed around like a fox- 
terrier in search of an elusive mouse. 
“Maybe it’s something in the fire,” she 
said to herself. She picked up a poker 
and browsed around the smoldering 
log. “Well, of all things, Zooksey’s 
collar!” she cried dramatically, holding 
Zooks’ half-charred bit of finery out 
at arm’s-length on the end of the poker, 
And swiftly there came a recollection 
of the two or three tedious hours she 
had spent (as an advisory committee 
of one) with Sue Donovan in quest of 
this particular bit of leather and brass. 

“TIsn’t that a shame!’ cried Lathrop, 
rushing to the fireplace, and noting 
with infinite relief that no trace of the 
cremated photograph was visible. 


deep in the 
alcohol, fat 
comforts of 
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“That beast of a janitor will burn me 
up some day if I’m not careful.” 

Mrs. Trenholm eyed him narrowly. 

“Have you seen Susan lately?” 
asked carelessly. 

“No, not for months.” 
one of perfect unconcern. 

“What!” 

“Oh, that’s been off this long time.” 

Mrs. Trenholm caught her breath 
quickly. 

“Ancient history—‘Pussy-cat, pussy- 
cat, where have you been?’ I'll throw 
some water on the collar;” and he hur- 
ried into an inner room. 

Mrs. Trenholm looked steadily at the 
collar dangling from the poker. Then 
she gave a comprehensive smile and 
nod. ‘Burning his bridges, the liar!” 
she said to herself. “Burning his 
bridges!” Her heart pulsed riotously. 
“Don't ? Haven't I 


she 


His tone was 


[I know what it is? 
burned enough myself to serve a term 
in Sing Sing for arson?” Then, almost 
tenderly, she deposited the collar’s un- 
lovely remains on the hearthstone—she 
had the eternally feminine sentiment for 
the wraith of a passion whether she 


mourned its death or not. 
“Requiescat,” she murmured. And 
the next instant bending over and 


knocking the collar viciously with the 
poker: “Don’t you ever dare wake up 
again!” Then, aloud, while her eyes 
danced: “Hurry with the water, Jim.” 

And, as Lathrop poured the water 
over the smoking circlet, he wondered 
why she laughed. 

“T love that sizzling sound,” she ex- 
plained in answer to his glance of in- 
quiry. Then plaintively: ‘“Can’t we 
eat pretty soon, Jimmy ?” 

“Bless your heart, just as soon as I 
can cook the luncheon.” He hurried 
to the table whereon were piled, in ar- 
tistic confusion, chafing-dish, bread, 
eggs, and beer. “Having to stop to be 
a fire-fighter has delayed matters con- 
side rably.” 

“Careless janitors are responsible for 
a great many evils,” said Dolly senten- 
tiously, but Lathrop missed the twinkle 
in her eyes, for, at that moment, he 
was busily engaged in the preternatu- 
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rally delicate operation of breaking 
eggs into a chafing-dish. 
“T thought we'd have Klondikes,” 


said Lathrop, as the eggs sputtered. 

“Good!” cried Dolly gaily. “I 
haven't the dimmest notion what they 
are, but they sound great! So chilly 
and mysterious!” 

“A Klondike—definition”: Lathrop 
waved his fork majestically as he spoke 
-~—like the average male human, he was 
apt to become importantly didactic when 
he took to the chafing-dish. “A Klon- 
dike—a_ fried between two slices 
of fairly thin bread, the butter in which 
it is fried poured over the bread, with 
a bit of ham on top of the egg, if you 
happen to have the ham. Ham is the 
one thing I don’t happen to have at 
present.” 


ro 
ees 


“Janitors are good eaters as well as 
good burners,” announced Mrs. Tren- 
holm serenely. Lathrop looked up from 
the sputtering eggs—could it be possi- 
ble that she had doubted his tale of a 
collar? But no, she looked as guile- 
less as a new-born babe. 

“They certainly are,” he said feeling- 
lv. He was not romancing if Mrs. 
Trenholm was. Sardines, bar-le-duc, 
and innumerable prandial treasures had 
not taken unto themselves’ legs and 
gone a-wandering after strange gods 
from the fastness of his cellaret, with- 
out his having acquired a proportionate 
knowledge of menials in general, and 
of janitors in particular. 

“They're just as good without the 
ham,” he went on, putting the first 
Klondike together neatly. 

“What, janitors?” teased Mrs. Tren- 
holm. 

“Don’t be flippant at this stage of 
the game. We chefs are tempery. 
Now, set the table, and we'll be ready 
in three shakes of Zooksey’s tail.”’ 

Bidden, Mrs. Trenholm _ bustled 
around, Zooks tagging at her heels, and 
was all but ready just as Lathrop deftly 
landed his final egg between the last 
two slices of bread. 

“T choose the brown and_ yellow 
stein.” Mrs. Trenholm took a Doulton 
mug from the rack and set it at her 


place. “Oh, pretty, pretty! How 
clever of Dolly to choose it! ‘Woman, 
God bless her! The Queen of all Crea- 
tion!’” She turned the mug around 
slowly as she read the inscription, and 
Lathrop, glancing at her as she stood 
there, thought admiringly that the leg- 
end could find no better exponent. He 


would mope no longer! Not while 
Dolly was still Mrs. Trenholm! And 


there was no time like the present. All 
sorts of things might happen. He had 
lived long enough to know that delays 
are dangerous where a_ fascinating 
woman is concerned. 

“This is the best time I’ve had in 
many a long day,’ Lathrop began, as 
soon as they were seated at table; and 
it struck him that never before had he 
seen Mrs. Trenholm look so pretty. 

“And I’m not sorry I missed my 
train. There, isn’t that a pretty speech? 
It is when you know that railroad as 
well as I do,” she added, with a funny 
little grimace. Then suddenly: “Are 
you sorry, Jim?” 

“Sorry?” There was something in 
Lathrop’s tone Dolly had missed_be- 
Her heart leaped joyously. 
There was only one Jim, after all. The 
others were—just others, that was all. 
She was no poacher. - All that she evér 
asked of oC ds or women was a fair field 
and no favor. Had he not given her 
to understand most emphatically that 
the Susan affair was a dead issue? A 
thing of the past; “a rose of yester- 
day?” Why not— She flushed 
scarlet. Then Jim’s fervent, ‘I’m hap- 
pier than I’ve been in months” broke 
in upon her reverie, and she realized 
suddenly that she was neglecting his 
laboriously prepared luncheon.  Re- 
minded, she fell to with a vim. 

“These Klondikes are simply great!” 
Mrs. Trenholm munched away as con- 
tentedly as the most thorough-going 
epicurean, and quite as though her 
mind were not chaotic with its jumble 
of riotously joyful thoughts and hopes. 
Stray crumbs in quick succession found 
their way to the ever-ravenous Zooks. 
He must be happy, too. “TI really didn’t 
know I was so fond of fried eggs! 
Pardon me, of Klondikes: _ And this is 


fore: 
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the best beer! I think I’m quite for 
‘the simple life,’ Jimmy.” 

“We have the best authority for it 
in the world—‘a book of verses under- 
neath a bough’ ”’—began Lathrop. 

“The bough,” interrupted Mrs. Tren- 
holm, jumping from the table, running 
to the mantel, and bringing back the 
silver vase of violets. 

“The bough,” she said again, placing 
it in front of Lathrop. 

““A jug of wine,’” he 
laughingly. 

“Nothing but plebeian beer ; good’”’— 
she patted one of the bottles affection- 
ately—“but distinctly plebeian.”’ 


went on 


“‘*And thou beside me’ ’’—Lathrop 
paused a moment. He wanted to be 
sure. Yes, life might hold so many 


worse things, and so few better, than 
sitting opposite Dolly three times a day. 
“After all, Dolly,” he said quickly, 
“that’s what counts; it’s the ‘thou be- 
side me.’ Dolly’—his tone was tense 
now—‘do you know that you’re a very 
dear little woman?” 

“T’m glad if you think so, Jimmy- 
boy,” she said softly. She dared not 
trust herself to raise her eyes ta his. 
Eyes were such telltales! Women’s 
eyes in particular! 

“T’ve always thought so. 
now.” 

Mrs. Trenholm gave a half-nervous 
laugh. “ ‘And it’s always fair weather 
when good fellows get together,’” she 
sang lightly. 

“But I don’t want you for a good 
fellow, Dolly.” 

Mrs. Trenholm felt the color leave 
her face. Her hands were cold as ice. 

“T want you—— Lathrop may fin- 
ish that sentence in the next world 
one never can tell. But at that instant 
his bell rang sharply, and with an impa- 
tient exclamation he jumped from the 
table and went to the door. He glanced 
half-angrily at the envelope that was 
handed him. His fingers trembled 
slightly as he signed the messenger’s 
book. He shut the door and leaned 
heavily against it. 

“Pardon me a minute, will you, Dol- 
ly?” His voice was lifeless. Dolly 
looked at him wonderingly, and nodded 


I know so 
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her assent. He was white to the lips. 
To her dying day Mrs. Trenholm will 
remember the crackle of the paper as 
Lathrop tore open the envelope and 
unfolded the letter. The reading of it 
took but a moment. 

“You look like a dead man, Jim.” 
She went over to him anxiously. “All 
but your eyes, and they’re like balls of 
fire. “What is it? Copper? Steel? I 
lost a few myself yesterday. But if we 
will gamble—we must lose once in 
awhile.” 

“TI haven’t gambled,” Lathrop said 
thickly. “Unless with fate,” he added, 
under his breath. 

“Not money ?” 

Lathrop shook his head. 

“Any one dead ?” 

“No.” 

“Can’t you tell me, Jimmy?” There 
was a world of tenderness in the touch 
that Lathrop felt on his arm; a world 
of pleading in the eyes that were raised 
to his. 

He looked at the letter again. There 
was a brief instant of indecision. Then 
swiftly, as though to give himself no 
time for second thoughts, he handed 
her the letter, and, turning away, 
walked to the fireplace and leaned his 
head on the mantel. 


“Why—it’s from Sue, isn’t it?” Mrs. 
Trenholm faltered. 
“Yes,” came in muffled tones from 


the bowed figure across the room. 

It seemed as though the whole world 
suddenly grew still. Zooks, pattering 
across the floor to lick with brute sym- 
pathy his master’s hand, was the only 
break in the silence. 

Mrs. Trenholm read_ the _ letter 
throvgh, folded it carefully, and stood 
irresolute, hesitant. She was a little 
pale, and her breath came a bit more 
quickly than usual. She unfolded the 
letter, and read it through again. Then, 
with an odd little toss of her head, and 
with her pretty mouth set in a straicht 
line, she went over to Lathrop, and, 
slipping her arm throuch his. tucked 
the letter into his hand and said quiet- 
ly: “You're going, aren’t you, Jim?” 

“T don’t know.” He slipped the let- 
ter in his pocket. 
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“You want to go?’ 

There was no answer. 

“You want to go?” she asked again. 
“Look at me, Jim.” 

He turned his face toward her slow- 
ly. 

“You want to go?” she persisted. 

“God, yes!’ All the force, all the 
fervor, all the strength of the man’s 
whole being was in those two short 
words. 
“Then why don’t you go?” 
“Oh, Dolly, do you think I’m a cur— 


a- 

“Are—are you thinking of me?” 
Mrs. Trenholm burst into a_ ringing 
laugh. The sporting blood of the Wil- 


berforces stood her in good stead. 
“Why—why, I’ve been howling at you, 
Jimmy, for the last half-hour!” 

Lathrop looked like a man who had 
been raised from the dead. 

“I—I wondered how long you'd keep 
it up—how far you’d go! Why, Jim, 
I’m going to marry Warburton Ash- 
ley——” 

Lathrop gripped her fiercely by the 
wrists, 

“Dolly, are you joking?” All his 
hopes of happiness hung on her answer. 

“Joking! of course I’m not joking!” 

Truly she looked serious enough. 

Lathrop’s face broke into a radiant 
smile. 

“I’ve always said that you were the 
very worst little flirt that ever drew the 
breath of life!’ He emphasized his 
remark by jerking her arms up and 
down violently. 

“Don’t, you hurt my wrists.” The 
tears stood in Mrs. Trenholm’s eyes. 

He relaxed his hold instantly, peni- 
tence personified. 

“Never meant to, little woman. I’m 
not accountable for anything from this 
time on. Oh, Sue, Sue, you blessed 
girl’—he pulled the letter from his 
pocket and looked at it rapturously— 
“to think you have really come to your 
enses, and want me, me, me——! 
Why, Dolly, I tell you frankly, when 
[ woke up this morning, I didn’t care 
nuch whether I lived or died. And 
Oh, Dolly, isn’t it all almost too 
wonderful, too glorious to be true?” 


now! 
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“A Klondike luncheon with a trop- 
ical entrée!” taughed Dolly; and if 
there was a tinge of sarcasm in the 
voice, Lathrop was too absorbed to no- 
tice it. 

“Warburton’s a dandy—one of the 
best ever! I congratulate you both 
from the bottom of my heart!” Mrs. 
Trenholm felt that in all her life she 
would never again receive such sincere 
congratulations. Lathrop started to 
take hold of her hand again, but she 
drew back. 

“Come,” she cried gaily, going over 
to the table, picking up the Doulton 
mug, and handing Lathrop his stein, “a 
toast—to the successor to Susan, her- 
self!” Standing, and in perfect silence, 
the toast was drunk. And even Zook- 
sey, without being told, sat up on his 
hind legs and begged, as though to do 
honor to the great occasion. 

“And now for my train,” said Mrs. 
Trenholm briskly. “I mustn’t miss 
this one. You won’t go away now, will 
you, Jimmy ?” 

“No,” Lathrop confessed with a hap- 
py laugh, “by the grace of God and 
Susan, that trip is indefinitely post- 
poned. But I'll trot along with you as 
far as the street, if you'll give me thirty 
seconds.” 

“All right, be quick.” 

Lathrop hurried into the inner room, 
while Mrs. Trenholm hastily put on 
her hat and coat. As she picked up 
her gloves from the mantel, for the sec- 
ond time that day her eyes fell upon 
her picture, standing there, solitary and 
alone. Quick as a flash she took it up, 
tore it into unrecognizable bits, and 
threw it down behind the log. “Too 
much neck about that picture, anyway,” 
she muttered angrily. Then, as it 
blazed up for an instant: “Another 
bridge gone !—no’’—she shook her head 
sorrowfully—“that wasn’t even a foot- 
path!” 

When Mrs. Trenholm reached the 
Long Island City station, she had five 
minutes to wait. Suddenly, as she sat 
there, tired, blue, impatient for the 
train that was to put miles between her 
and Jim and Zooks, and her recent, 
somewhat disastrous “dash of the sim- 
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ple life,” she remembered a very im- 
portant thing she had left undone. To 
have forgotten that would have spoiled 
everything! She went in feverish 
haste to the telegraph office. Pulling 
a blank in front of her, she started to 
write—then hesitated. This would be 
final. But why not? ‘“What is it Jim- 
my’s favorite poet says?” she thought. 
“*There may be Heaven, there must be 
Hell; meantime there is our earth here 
—well!’” Then dipping her pen in the 
ink, she wrote hastily: 
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— Club, 


“Mr. Warburton Ashley, The 
New York City. Yes. D. W. T.” 

And the operator, used as he was to 
all phases of humanity, wondered idly 
why there were tears in the eyes of the 
very pretty woman in the very good 
clothes as she handed him the message, 
and why there was almost a sob in her 
voice as she gave the commonplace 
erder: “Rush it, please.” 


Then Mrs. Trenholm walked out of 
the station, and boarded the train to go 
to her house-party. 





























ABSENCE 


EAR 


Teart, I miss thee deep—so many miles 


Shut thee and all thy love away from me, 


Yet o’er my head the sime sweet heaven smiles 


As that which broods o’er thee. 


Dear Love, I miss thee so that oft my heart 


In bitter ache across the distance calls, 


Yet on us both, tho’ we are far apart, 


The same kind sunlight falls. 


Ah, yes, 


I know thee near—the crowding hills 


Rear their tall heads between thy face and mine, 


Yet all night long o’er God’s blue window-sills 


The same soft star-lamps shine. 


And still, dear Heart, canst thou not feel my hands 
Reached, warm and aching, for the clasp of thine, 


Here where the tallest, towering mountain stands 


Enwreathed in snow and pine? 
For oh! I climb thus high that I may be 
Nearer the heaven that touches thee and me! 
MARGARET BELLE Houston. 











gathered 
about the 
dining ta- 
ble at 
Oakhurst 
offered 
two convincing proofs 
that the hunting season was open, for 
most of the male guests wore pink 
coats whose buttons bore the 
Grasslands Hunt Club monogram, and 
Peggy the adorable, Peggy of the 
Grasslands Hunt, was skillfully engag- 
ing a half dozen men in conversation at 
one end of the table. This was her 
fourth season in the hunting country, 
and the first meet would have seemed 
sadly lacking in gayety to the younger 
members of the club had she been ab- 
sent; but she could be relied upon, and 
her arrival by the early morning train 
on the opening day, and her presence 
at the dinner at Oakhurst, which al- 
ways followed the first run of the sea- 
son, was considered a “hunt fixture.” 
From late September until the arriv- 
al of winter brought the foxes a pe- 
riod of rest, the hunting was a serious 
business in the Grasslands country; 
but, after all, the hounds met only three 
days a week, and the remaining four 
would have been very dull without Peg- 
xy. Not that she was inconspicuous 








dress 


on the hunting days, for no man in the 
club was more enthusiastic in the field 
or rode straighter and harder than she; 
but she could be depended upon to fur- 
nish amusement on the off days for 


those who were not satisfied with the 
interminable discussion of horses and 
matters equine, which furnished the 
sole topic of conversation when she 


was not present. 

Most of the bachelor members of the 
club had been, and were, in love with 
Peggy, and willing to sacrifice the free- 
dom of bachelorhood for her sake, but 









she was skillful in preserv- 
ing friendships, and abso- 
lutely honest, in spite of 
the “catty” criticisms of 
some of the matrons, who 
dubbed her a heartless co- 
quette, and she made them 
understand the hopelessness of the situ- 
ation without making it necessary to 
wound their self-love by a refusal. 

All of them who were amenable to 
her mild discipline, who rode straight 
and were willing to aid her in the or- 
ganization of the paper chases, picnics, 
gymkanas and other amusements which 
her active and fertile brain originated 
for the off days, were her sworn friends 
and comrades, and they formed a con- 
federacy to freeze out the men whom 
they called the “outsiders.” For Peggy 
was a young woman whose life was 
spent in the pursuit of pleasure, and 
she was invariably followed to the hunt- 
ing country by admirers whom she had 
gathered in different parts of the 
world, and whom her friends of the 
Grasslands endeavored to entertain. 
The methods of entertainment were apt 
to include the offer of mounts which 
were always.doing inexplicable things 
which made’ their riders ridiculous, the 
sale of horses which promply developed 
unusual traits and weaknesses on their 
new owners’ hands, and other delicate 
attentions, wlaich speedily made the in- 
truders realize that worshiping at the 
shrine of Peggy, when it was erected 
in the Grasslands country, was too 
strenuous an existence. 

“Peggy, your coming will keep me 
out of the. hands of the sheriff, for I 
know you will bring a buyer for Black 
Terror,” called Dicky Warfield from 
across the table. “I need a thousand 
the worst way, and cheap at 
the——” 

“Don't let 
Jack Taylor. 


he’s 


him, Peggy,” interrupted 
“He had his turn with 
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one of your dude friends last year, when 
he unloaded Indicator onto him.” 
“Yes, and nearly killed the poor boy 
when the brute balked and backed him 
off the bridge,” said Peggy, indignant- 


ly. “What's the matter with Black 
Terror, Dicky?” 
“Nothing but his angelic disposi- 


tion—and perhaps just a leectle touch 
in the wind,” answered Dicky, soberly. 
“Honest Injun, I didn’t think that your 
Johnny was such a fool as to jerk on 
the reins of a balky horse, or I should 
have warned him. But didn’t he look 
silly when he was climbing out of the 
creek ?” 

“And now you want to stick the next 
one with Black Terror, who has kicked 
most of the stars out of the Milky Way, 
and who roars like a walrus when he 
goes faster than a walk,”’ chimed in Bob 
Anderson. 

“Stop knocking, Bob, and don’t you 
believe what he says, Peggy. He is 
trying to get ahead of me and sell Tim- 
ber Topper, who has broken a hole in 
every fence he has tried this summer,” 
retorted Dicky. Their dispute was in- 
terrupted by Mrs. Holloway, their 
hostess, who gave the signal for the 
ladies to follow her to the drawing 
room. Peggy lingered a moment to 
give warning. 

“There is a friend of mine coming 
here—a naval officer—and I want you 
to treat him nicely, and not play any 
pranks on him; for I am tery fond of 
him.” 


“Not a good recommendation to 
mercy,” commented Dicky. 
“Oh, but Peggy always is very 


fond of ’em until she ha# to laugh at 
’em,” said Bob Anderson. “We'll be 
good to him, won’t we, boys?” 

“Good as gold,” asserted Dicky. 

“We'll take in the stranger,” prom- 
ised Jack Taylor. 

“That’s just what I am afraid of,” 
replied Peggy, as she left them. “You 
will catch a Tartar who will turn the 
tables on you one day.” 

“Fellows, it’s a shame to take advan- 
tage of such an easy mark as a sailor 
in the hunting field,” said Bob Ander- 
son, as he lighted a cigar at one of the 
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table candles. “I’d hate to take a fall 
out of one of the noble defenders of 
the country; but I really don’t need 
Timber Topper any longer.” 

“You'll take a fall out of him, safe 
enough, if you mount him on that 
broken-kneed brute,” said Dicky, as he 
poured out a cordial. “But let’s find 
out who he is. Oh, Sammy! Who’s 
Peggy’s latest follower?’ Holloway 
came down to their end of the table, 
coffee cup in hand. 

“Sailor chap named , Harris—navy 
man. Peggy met him in the West In- 
dies when she was yachting with the 
Jacksons last winter, and he appeared 
with the fleet at Bar Harbor while she 
was visiting there. She asked the missis 
to invite him, and the trap has gone to 
the’ station for him now. What mis- 
chief are you chaps planning?” 

“Never a thing,” answered Jack Tay- 
lor, innocently. “We are only figuring 
how we can make his stay enjoyable. 
Perhaps we can put a nautical event 
on the program of the gymkana which 
Peggy has ordered for next Tuesday.” 

“T thought that Dicky always origi- 
nated the aquatic entertainments for 
Peggy’s outsiders,” replied the host, 
smiling as he remembered the ducking 
which had driven the last of them dis- 
comfited from the field. “But I hear 
wheels on the driveway; it must be the 
sailor.” 

Langford Harris was a good-looking, 
clean-cut young fellow, and he would 
have made a favorable impression on 
Peggy’s admirers at once tf he had not 
been one of the traditional outsiders 
who were not to be tolerated; but their 
greeting left nothing to be desired in 
cordiality, although each one was care- 
fully sizing up the most formidable of 
their rivals who had ever come to the 
Grasslands. There was an_ alert, 
shrewd expression about his blue eyes 
and a determination about his square 
chin which would have warned them to 
be careful if an uninterrupted series of 
successes had not made them overcon 
fident, and he was quietly observing 
each one of the confederacy as they 
discussed the merits of the horses which 
had taken part in the run of the day. 
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“T saw quite a collection of horses at 
the crossroads by the woods as we were 
coming from the station,” he said, as he 
finished the supper which had _ been 
placed on the table for him. “There was 
a gypsy outfit pitching camp, and they 
had about forty of them.” 

“Good Lord! That’s old Slender 
and his caravan on their semiannual 
visit,” exclaimed Holloway, jumping 
up from the table. ‘Hurry up, you fel- 
lows! Finish your drinks and walk 
down there with me; for if I don’t 
negotiate my usual treaty of peace with 
the old thief to-night, his gang will 
clean out every pheasant in the woods 
and raise mischief generally.” The 
men obeyed the request, but the ladies 
of the house party raised strenuous ob- 
jection to being left out of the proposed 
expedition, and it was delayed until 
they gathered wraps and exchanged 
slippers for walking boots, when they 
all started down the broad drive in the 
bright* moonlight. 

It was a half mile to the encamp- 
ment, which they found completely set- 
tled; the vans drawn up in orderly 
array by the roadside, tents pitched 
under the trees, and a half dozen ket- 
tles already boiling over as many small 
fires. The van horses were at liberty, 
grazing quietly along the fences; but 
the trading stock, horses of all sizes, 
conditions and quality, were tethered 
in a long row, like the picket line of a 
cavalry camp, and a half dozen lean 
dogs of nondescript pedigree trotted 
from under the vans and inspected the 
visitors curiously; maintaining the si- 
lence which is so early impressed upon 
canines in a Romany camp. 

Day and night are alike to the van- 
dwelling nomads, and the new arrivals, 
whose appearance promised a_ rich 
harvest of silver pieces to be rubbed 
across gypsy palms, caused a speedy 
gathering of fortune tellers from the 
tents and wagons; but ‘their chattering 
importunity was hushed on the appear- 
ance of a man from the most preten- 
tious of the vans, which bore the name 
“Jacob Slender” in large gilt letters, 
who took off his hat ceremoniously and 
rreeted the ladies of the party as he 
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held out his hand to their host. 
Dressed in a corduroy jacket, riding 
breeches and leggings of the same ma- 
terial, a bright-colored waistcoat with 
silver buttons, and a scarlet scarf about, 
his throat, which contrasted strongly 
with his swarthy skin and jet black 
hair, lightly touched with gray about 
the temples, he was a striking and pic- 
turesque figure, and the encampment, 
its squalor and tawdriness softened by 
the moonlight, formed a fitting back- 
ground. , 

“Velcome to hour camp, Mr. ’Ollo- 
wai, ladies an’ gents, hall,” he said, as 
heartily as if he owned the ground 
upon which he was trespassing; and 
Holloway, who paid the taxes on it, 
thanked him with a grim smile on his 
face. 

“All right, Slender; but how much 
damage is your outfit going to do this 
time?” he asked. The gypsy raised his 
hands in protest and assumed an air 
of injured innocence. 

“Now, Mr. ‘Ollowai, sir, that’s hun- 
just. You knows, sir, as ’ow we never 
does nothink to nobody ; least of hall, to 
a kind gentleman like you, Mr. ’Ollowai, 
Sif; 

“Except to poach my pheasants, steal 
my chickens and cut into my haystacks 
to feed your old skates,” replied Hollo- 
way, laughing. “But here is a bottle 
of whisky to seal our usual compact, 
and you let my stuff alone or I will 
make it hot for you.” , 

“Many thanks, Mr. ’Ollowai, sir,” the 
man answered, grinning, as he took the 
bottle. “Not a feather will be ruffled. 
But you miscall my gee-gees; I ’ave a 
rare lot o’ good uns this time, and per- 
"aps we can do a bit o’ traiding.’”” Hol- 
loway laughed at the idea of taking a 
horse from the gypsy string into his 
immaculate stable, and Slender looked 
inquiringly at the other men, who were 
inspecting the stock and making know- 
ing comments. The ladies had yielded 
to the blandishments of the women of 
the camp and were seated about the 
fires, listening to the usual startling 
revelations about “fair gentlemen” who 
would seek them, “dark women’ who 
wished them ill, and prospective jour- 
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neys, good luck and inheritances, which 
have formed the gypsy fortune tellers’ 
patter for generations. 

Peggy was having a roseate future 
foretold; blushing a little as the old 
crone skillfully wove a description: of 
Langford Harris, who had deserted the 
other men and stood beside her, into 
the forecast. Slender listened with an 
amused expression on his face to the 
comments of the horse experts on his 
trading stock, but he gave a little start 
and moved toward the young couple as 
the fire blazed brightly, showing the 
lines of Harris’ figure and his clear-cut 
features. 

“Beggin’ your honor’s pardon, sir, 


but you looks like a gent as should 
know a ’orse ven ’e sees von, sir. Now, 
[ ’ave a good un ’ere, sir; a ’orse vorth 
hany gent’s lookin’ at.” Harris 


laughed as he turned toward him. 

“Gypsy wit is lacking in your guess,” 
he replied. “I know something about a 
donkey engine, and I have eaten my 
share of ‘salt horse,’ but you can’t ex- 
pect a sailorman to know about your 
kind.” 

“But you vas not born on the seas, 
sir,” he persisted. ‘Now, this ’orse is 
a rare un—like them as I useter get 
ven I traided hout Kentucky wai. ’E 
looks to me like vun o’ the Toplight 
strain, an’ they is allus good, but rare 
tempered brutes. They says as ’ow 
only vun family can ‘andle the Top- 
lighters, an’ they——”’ 

“How long are you going to be in 
this neighborhood?” interrupted Lang- 
ford, quickly, as he saw the members of 
the confederacy approaching. 

“Gypsies is ‘ere to-dai an’ gone to- 
morrer, sir; but I shall stai the week 
hout, if traid is good,” replied Slender, 
with a low chuckle, glancing sharply 
at the other men. “As I vas saiing, sir, 
a strong marks ‘is strain on ’is 
get, an’ a strong man puts ‘is likeness 
on. ’is descendants, an’ the knowink 
heye maiks no mistaik.” 

“And the wise man never tells all he 
knows,” answered Harris, as he tossed 
a coin into the lap of the crone who 
had told Peggy’s fortune, before they 
started to return to the house. 


orse 
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The preparation of the program for 
the gymkana occupied the entire house 
party for the remainder of the evening, 
and when the ladies retired, leaving the 
men to tobacco, billiards and nightcaps, 
Peggy lingered long enough to repeat 
the admonition to her admirers to treat 
her new follower tenderly. Certainly 
they were not lacking in their atten- 
tion to him, and their offers to mount 
him for the Monday morning hunt, and 
to supply him with unlimited horses 
during his stay in the Grasslands, were 
most cordial. But he laughingly re- 
fused them all, saying that he would 
watch the first hunt from the road, and 
then, if the jumps were not too terrify- 
ing, he might join in their favorite 
sport later. 

“Perhaps I can take part in the gym- 
kana,” he said, as they tried to encour- 
age him. “I understand that it is 
largely a matter of luck, and I shall 
have time to learn the rules of the game 
before Tuesday.” 

“Oh, there are no rules in gym- 
kanas,” replied Dicky, reassuringly. 
“Just go in and win, no matter how you 
do it, and you have a girl to help you 
in about half of the events.” 

“And I have a pony which will be just 
the thing for you,” volunteered Bob 
Anderson. “He is such a little chap 
that you won't have far to fall, if you 
do go off.” Taylor and Dicky grinned 
in happy anticipation, for they knew 
the bucking prowess of Merrylegs, and 
a vision of the sailor flying through the 
air was before them. 

It was a convention in the Grasslands 
that, although the fair sex might claim 
the society of the men in the evening, 
the daylight hours were sacred to 
to breaking, schooling, riding 
or driving them if the day were pro- 
pitious, to stable visits and inspections 
and discussion of their performances 
and relative merits around the smok- 
ing-room fireplace if it were inclement. 
The women who were knowing or 
evinced interest in the absorbing topic 
were always welcomed, but Peggy, who 
hunted like Diana and spent the glori- 
ous days of the Indian summer in the 
saddle, tabooed the mention of even 


horses ; 
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such a small thing as a curb strap in 
her presence after the dressing bell for 
dinner had sounded. She had accepted, 
with outward good grace, the doubtful 
attentions which the confederates had 
shown to her previous followers, for 
they appealed to her keen sense of the 
ludicrous; but she had counted upon 
the company of these “outsiders” to 
amuse her in the evenings, when long 
days in the open air made the hunting 
contingent too drowsy to exert them- 
selves for .her entertainment, and, at 
heart, their incontinent flight to escape 
the chaff which followed their mishaps 
annoyed her. 

Langford Harris, who had monopo- 
lized her on the evening of his arrival, 
was forced to give place to the confed- 
erates on the following morning, when 
she galloped off in their company for 
luncheon at a country house ten miles 
distant, but they found him sitting on 
a log talking to Slender when they 
stopped at the gypsy encampment on 
their way home. 

“There is a bond of sympathy be- 
tween gypsies and sailors,” he said, 
laughing, when they asked him if he 
were buying horses. “We both lie un- 
der the curse of the wandering foot, and 
I came down here to kill time in spin- 
ning yarns of our adventures.” He 
helped Peggy to dismount, and her com- 
panions, who, strange to say, had dis- 
covered the night before that there was 
a horse worth looking at in the gypsy 
string, entered into chaffing banter with 
Slender. He did not seem anxious to 
exhibit the one they wished to see—a 
clean-limbed, bright chestnut with all 
the points of fhe thoroughbred, but he 
gave a reluctant consent when they in- 
sisted upon trying it. 

‘E's a bit o’ a rogue at the start hoff, 
sir,” he said, doubtfully, as he removed 
the saddle from Dicky’s horse and tight- 
ened the girths on the chestnut. “But I 
knows as ‘ow hany gent o’ the Grass- 
lands ‘Unt can ride a ’orse, so I sup* 
pose you're hall saif enough, sir.” 

Dicky laughed confidently as he gath- 
ered the reins and placed his foot in the 
stirrup, but his estimation of his horse- 
manship and his spinal column received 





simultaneous hard jolts a few moments 
later, when he landed in a sitting posi- 
tion on the soft turf, facing the chest- 
nut, which quietly cropped the grass a 
couple of rods away. Langford smiled 
sympathetically when he asked if he 
were hurt, but there was a mocking 
tone in Peggy’s laugh when he limped 
over to them and tried to explain how 
it had happened. 

“Do you know, Dicky, there is some- 
thing about your walk which reminds 
me of that poor boy to whom you sold 
Indicator,” she said; and what Dicky 
muttered under his breath was, for- 
tunately, inaudible. 

“Vould heither 0’ you gents like to 
try ’im?” asked Slender, as he led the 
horse up to Taylor and Anderson. 
“Your friend don’t quite seem to catch 
the knack 0’ managin’ ’im, but, bless 
me, it’s as heasy as vinkin’ ven you 
knows ’ow.” 

They both rode well, but their ob- 
servation of the horse’s twisting, 
plunging and bucking during Dicky’s 
brief occupancy of the saddle convinced 
them that nothing less adhesive than a 
porous plaster could remain in it against 
the will of the brute. But an irritating 
look of derision on the gypsy’s face, and, 
above all, the presence of Peggy and the 
outsider, made hesitation impossible, 
and Jack quickly expressed a desire to 
try him. His downfall was as speedy 
as that of Dicky, who laughed sympa- 
thetically as he helped him brush the 
road dust from his white riding 
breeches. 

“Lucky that dust doesn’t stick like 
mud,” said Peggy, demurely. “Do you 
remember, Jack, what a ridiculous look- 
ing object that South American secre- 
tary of legation was after Negative re- 
fused the fence and threw him over 
it?” Taylor looked shamefaced, and 
Peggy turned to Harris. 

“He mounted a friend of mine on a 
horse which always refused the first 
time when the hounds were not run- 
ning, and advised him to try him at the 
pigpen fence. The poor boy couldn't 
ride well, and, of course, when Nega- 
tive stopped short, he went over and 
landed among the porkers.”” Bobby 
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Anderson was lengthening the stirrup 
leathers to fit his longer legs. 

“Peggy, you remind me of ‘Monte 
Cristo,” he said, a little savagely. 
“You are paying off old scores with a 
vengeance, and I distinctly heard you 
count ‘Two!’ when Jack went off. If 
you don’t tell me in advance what you 
are going to gloat over me for when 
my turn comes, I will land on my head 
and break my neck, and you will lose 
your opportunity. I know I shall go 
off, for no one can ride that brute on 
an English saddle.” 

“Wasn't it a little boy named Bobby 
Anderson who put that unfortunate 
French artist up on Heimweh, that 
beast which always bolted for the sta- 
ble and scraped his rider off in the 
woods as soon as the hounds found?” 
she asked, severely. 

“Mea culpa! Mea culpa!” he ex- 
claimed, laughing. “But, oh, Peggy, 
his hair was so long, and it was such a 
temptation to see if I couldn’t make 
him look like an old woodcut of Absa- 
lom that I remember as a boy. Just 
my luck, though; Heimweh ran under 
a low branch, which took the artist in 
the belt, and I missed the best run of 
the season because I had to climb the 
tree and lift him off by the seat of his 
riding breeches.” 

“Yes, I remember your heartlessly 
telling about it at dinner that night, so 
that the poor, sensitive soul left on the 
midnight train.” 

“The hunting field is a poor place 
for a man with the artistic tempera- 
ment,” replied Bobby, laughing, as he 
prepared to mount. “You can be pre- 
pared to count ‘Three!’ and call all 
scofes settled in a minute. Keep hold 
of his head, Slender, until I get my 
right foot in the stirrup.” 

He was conceded to be the best rider 
in the Hunt Club; his earlier experience 
on a Texas ranch had made him an ex- 
pert with buckers, and the battle royal 
which followed was a struggle worth 
watching. The horse possessed all the 
tricks and nimbleness of the bronco, 
together with the strength and endur- 
ance of the thoroughbred, and it moved 
so quickly that it was difficult to distin- 
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guish the writhing golden body in the 
confused mass of kicking legs and 
hoofs, as with head lowered between 
its knees, and back arched like an an- 
gry cat, it twisted and whirled about. 
Anderson fought harder than the oth- 
ers before he was unseated, and he 
landed harder when he was _ finally 
thrown, but his language, which was 
heard only by the thoroughbred, which 
had again fallen to cropping the grass, 
proved that he had learned other things 
more thoroughly than rough riding in 
his cowboy experience. 

“TI forgive you Heimweh and the 
artist, Bobby,” said Peggy, admiringly, 
as he came up to them, and Langford 
joined her-in congratulating him on the 
showing he had made, even if he had 
been conquered in the end. If Slender 
had any feeling of exultation, he was 
tactful enough not to add to the dis- 
like of gypsies in the countryside by 
showing it, and he made no comment 
as he changed the saddle back to 
Dicky’s horse. The trio of confeder- 
ates, rather crestfallen in appearance, 
mounted their horses and left the camp 
with Peggy, who called back over her 
shoulder to Harris as they rode off. 

“Please hurry home for tea,” she 
said. “I am so saturated with horse 
talk that I shall whinny for oats at 
dinner unless I can have a half hour's 
rational conversation.” 

Slender and Langford, between 
whom there seemed to be a perfect un- 
derstanding, walked out to the road 
together. 

“You will have a fine time selling that 
brute, if he has just shown a fair sam- 
ple of his temper,” remarked Harris, as 
they passed the string ‘of horses, and 
the gypsy looked at him with a cunning 
grin on his face. 

“Sometimes we can conwince a gee- 
gee to be good huntil we hare saif 
awai, and we don’t allus leave a pateran 
be’ind hus ven we sells a ’orse,” he an- 
swered. “Is looks vill sell ’im, and ’e’ll 
be quiet ven I shows ‘im to a real buyer. 
"E’s a genuine Toplight, but ’e’s too 
rank for the raices, sir.”’ 

Peggy was generous, and, having 
paid off old scores, she forbore to gloat 
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over the vanquished confederates; but 
they were humiliated by the thought 
that an outsider should have seen their 
downfall, and they looked forward im- 
patiently to the gymkana, which they 
counted upon to make him appear as 
ridiculous as his predecessors. 

The day of the gymkana was bright 
and pleasant—“regular Peggy weath- 
er,’ as Bobby Anderson gallantly re- 
marked—and the townspeople from the 
neighboring village, the farmers’ fami- 
lies from miles around, and the guests 
from the many country houses, mingled 
on the turf of the beautiful flatlands 
where the course was laid. There were 
to be five races—‘Saving the Babies,” 
the “Spoon and Egg,” the “Fan and 
Umbrella,” the “Thread and Needle,” 
and, last and most important, the 
“Flags, Match and Cigar Steeple- 
chase,” for a beautiful loving cup, which 
had been offered by Peggy. The con- 
ditions of the last event barred ponies, 
for it was, in fact, a steeplechase over a 
flagged course, the gymkana features 
being that the first time around the 
course the riders were obliged to dis- 
mount on the near side of each jump, 
pick up a flagstaff bearing their indi- 
vidual colors, and, after taking the 
jump, plant it on the far side. At the 
completion of this round, each rider 
was to dismount, light a cigar, which 
was held by a woman partner, and go 
over the course again; the first one to 
complete the second round and come in 
with his cigar lighted to be the winner. 

Langford Harris had entered for the 
two last races: to ride Merrylegs in the 
“Thread and Needle,” and an unknown 
named ‘“Tarry Toplight,” about which 
he maintained a laughing reticence, in 
the Steeplechase. The confederates 
looked at each other inquiringly when 
he came down for luncheon attired in 
riding togs which were correct in every 
detail. 

“Bovs, he looks like the real thing,” 
said Dicky, suspiciousl,, as they fore- 
gathered in the stable. “The artist wore 
Bluchers, if you remember.” 

“And the Dago came down with his 
puttees on the wrong legs,” commented 
Jack, doubtfully. 
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“Trust an officer for being dressed to 
the nines,” said Anderson, with a re- 
assuring laugh. “I'll wager that he is 
the result of a sporting tailor’s best 
thought and advice. But those breeches 
are too immaculate to have been in a 
saddle, and there is no mark of the 
stirrup irom on the boots. Why, the 
whole outfit is so new that it fairly 
creaks when he moves.” 

A sailor on horseback is tradition- 
ally as much out of place as a fish out 
of water, and the rider of Merrylegs, 
who first essayed to mount from the 
wrong side, to the great amusement of 
the onlookers, did not belie the tradi- 
tion. With toes turned out at right 
angles to the pony’s body, elbows raised 
almost shoulder high, and hands which 
grasped the reins as if they were handles, 
he was an awkward figure of fun. 
Merrylegs, with the sagacity of a bron- 
co, lulled him into a feeling of se- 
curity by starting off quietly, but he 
quickly tried to avenge the indignity of 
having a man who sat like a mealsack 
placed on his back by showing what he 
could do in the bucking line. The very 
awkwardness of the rider proved to 
be his salvation, for he dropped one 
rein and, grasping the other wildly with 
both hands, he fairly pulled the bron- 
co’s head around into his lap, so that 
it was impossible for the little brute to 
arch his back and get in the stiff-legged 
jump which had conquered so many ~ 
riders. Langford’s long legs were 
wrapped almost around the pony’s body, 
and although his riding violated every 
known rule, he maintained his seat, and 
the sharp spurs which were digging 
into the pony’s hide caused a speedy 
cessation of the bucking. 

The confederates were disappointed 
when Merrylegs quieted down and al- 
lowed Slender to catch his bridle and 
lead him to the starting post. They 
were to race half a mile straightaway, 
to where a row of ladies were stand- 
ing, thread and needle in hand; each to 
have his partner sew a button on his 
coat, and then mount and race around 
a half-mile flagged course to the finish. 
Merrylegs was known to possess won- 
derful speed, but such a sulky disposi- 
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tion that no rider had ever been able 
to get him to exert it unless he wished 
to run, but the start was in the direc- 
tion of his stable, and he easily outdis- 
tanced all the others. Langford, who 
had received a few words of quiet ad- 
vice from Slender as they waited at the 
post, grasped the saddle firmly and re- 
mained on the pony’s back until a sud- 
den stop sent him over its head to land 
at the feet of Mrs. Holloway, who was 
his partner in the race. He was up in 
a moment, the needle was threaded and 
the button hastily sewed on. He 
scrambled to the saddle while his com- 
petitors were awkwardly threading 
needles, holding restive ponies or try- 
ing to recapture those which had broken 
away. 

Merrylegs did not care to go over 
the course, and it took considerable per- 
suasion from the sharp spurs to induce 
him even to enter it, but after he had 
passed between the first pair of flags 
he experienced a change of heart about 
the gait he should take, for every few 
rods a ragged tatterdemalion, whose 
features were of the true Romany type, 
arose from the weeds alongside the 
course and gave him a stinging blow 
with a whip across the hindquarters 
as he was passing. A bronco is very 
like “the little girl who had a little curl” 
of the nursery rhyme, and it took but 
few applications of the punishment to 
banish the sulkiness from the pony’s 
mind, and, exerting all of the wonder- 
ful speed which was in him, he galloped 
to the finish well in advance of the 
others. Slender was the first to con- 
gratulate Langford as the pony slowed 
up, and there was a crackling sound, 
such as is made by the crumpling of a 
new bill, from between their palms as 
they shook hands. 

The confederates found it difficult to 
meet the mocking expression in Peggy’s 
eyes as they straggled in between the 
flags, and they held an earnest con- 
sultation before the next race. 

“Merrylegs threw us down,” said 
Dicky a little resentfully, looking at 
Anderson as if he held him responsible. 

“Looks that way,” replied the pony’s 
owner, a puzzled expression on his face. 
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“T can’t understand how the sailor stuck 
on, for I never saw such an awkward 
figure on a horse. He looked as if he 
had learned to ride from a correspond- 
ence school.” 

“But his figure was number one at the 
finish, which, after all, is the important 
thing in a race,” said Jack Taylor. 
“Confound him, he stuck like a postage 
stamp, and that is the second time he 
has scored against us.” 

“Well, I thought Merrylegs would do 
the trick, but now I am willing to listen 
to suggestions from either of you,” re- 
plied Bobby. “The pony wouldn't have 
got around the course yet if that con- 
founded gypsy hadn't butted in.” 

“Speaking of angels, look there!” ex- 
claimed Dicky. Slender was approach- 
ing, leading the chestnut, whose coat 
shone like burnished gold in the sun- 
shine. 

“Vould hany gent vish for hanother 
try hon Tarry Toplight, sirs?” he asked, 
a suspicion of a smile about the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Wh—what? Wh—who?” gasped 
Dicky. “Is Mr. Harris going to try to 
ride that lump of deviltry ?” 

“TI can’t sai wot the gent’s naim might 
be, sirs,” replied the gypsy, innocently. 
“But ’e’s the saim as vun the raice from 
you just now, sirs.” The confederates 
looked at each other in amazement. 

“Surely the gods fight with us!” ex- 
claimed Taylor, as he watched the 
chestnut lay its pointed ears back. “I 
don’t see that we need take any further 
responsibility.” 

“Tt’s a little bit like murder to let him 
get up on that devil, though; unless 
the gypsy has doped him,” said Ander- 
son, remembering his own experience. 

“Oh, the turf is soft enough here,” 
protested Dicky. “A little tumble won't 
hurt him, and he can take his medicine 
as well as we took ours.” 

But when the horses were being pre- 
pared for the race their suspicions of 
the morning were reawakened, for the 
inan who was critically examining the 
adjustment of the bits and the girthing 
of the saddle on Tarry Toplight seemed 
to know what he was about, and they 
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were surprised when they saw him take 
up a link in the curb chain and loosen 
the breastplate. Slender quickly stepped 
out of the way as Harris swung himself 
into the saddle, and the onlookers real- 
ized that the previous ‘exhibition with 
Merrylegs had been a clever simulation 
of awkwardness, for the riding of Tarry 
Toplight was a demonstration of perfect 
horsemanship. 

Every trick which the horse knew he 
attempted, but the firm pressure of the 
knees which almost crushed in the ani- 
mal’s beautrful chest kept the rider 
firmly in the saddle, the iron grip of the 
left hand on the reins prevented the 
handsome head from being lowered, 
and a resounding whack from the heavy 
cutting whip punished every manifesta- 
tion of wickedness, until, with a final 
shake and toss of the head, the chestnut 
gave up the struggle and started on a 
springy gallop for the post. 

Peggy was Langford’s partner for 
the event, and during the first round she 
gave little exclamations of disappoint- 
ment as she saw the difficulty which 
he had in remounting the highly strung 
beast after picking up the flag at each 
jump, and in her excitement she 
dropped the cigar, which Slender picked 
up and returned to her. The delays 
made Langford one of the last to arrive 
where the ladies were standing with the 
cigars and matches, but he was fortu- 
nate enough to have his weed fairly 
blaze up at the first application of the 
match, and he was away with the others, 
who had been troubled with the strong 
wind and the restive horses in getting 
their lights. 

There was never a doubt about the 
winner after the first jump of the sec- 
ond round; for Tarry Toplight, his sen- 
sitive mouth controlled by an expert in- 
stead of a heavy-handed stable boy, ex- 
hibited the speed of his race without 
the temper which had gained him the 
sobriquet of “The Mutt” on the track, 
and when the contestarts came into the 
straight for the run home he gradually 
drew away from the others, and Lang- 
ford Harris, a half-smoked cigar be- 
tween his teeth, was duly presented with 
the loving cup. 


Ten minutes later it was filled with 
champagne in the Hunt Club tent, and 
the three confederates, whose attend- 
ance had been commanded by Peggy, 
found her there with Harris and Slen- 
der. They were good sportsmen, and, 
having been fairly beaten at their own 
game, they acknowledged their defeat 
manfully and pledged the victor from 
the cup he had won. 

“T think I might have beaten you in 
the steeplechase if you hadn’t been such 
a good hand in lighting a cigar in the 
wind,” said Taylor. “I was the first 
to finish the round, but I lost a good five 
minutes there.” 

“We all deserve to get a cup for risk- 
ing our lives by smoking such horrible 
cabbages,”” replied Harris, laughing. 
“Mine smelled like an oil refinery, and 
I think Peggy must have got them at 
a bargain counter.” 

“Indeed I did not,” she answered, in- 
dignantly. ‘They were the very best 
in the house.”” Slender, who was busily 
draining the loving cup, chuckled as his 
face emerged from it, and Langford 
looked at him suspiciously. 

“A bit o’ kerosene ’elps wonderful 
in maiking a light,” he said, drawing a 
small bottle from his pocket as he 
started to leave the tent. “Ven the 
young laidy drops the cigar I dips the 
hend o’ it in ’ere before I ‘ands it back 
to er, sirs.””. Harris laughed as he real- 
ized that the gypsy’s trickiness had 
aided him in his second victory. 

“Lucky thing for me that you told 
me there were no rules in gymkanas. 
Slender had a financial interest in my 
success which stimulated his ingenuity.” 

“The whole Romany Rye couldn't 
have made you win if you hadn’t been 
a rider,” said Dicky, admiringly. “Will 
you tell me whereabouts on the high 
seas you learned the art?” 

Peggy looked at them mischievously 
as she answered for him: “I wanted 
him to gain vour friendship, and I knew 
the surest way with you fellows was to 
appeal to your manliness by beating you 
at your own game, so when I handed 
him over to. your tender mercies I ad- 
vised him to be introduced simply as a 
naval officer, without explaining that he 
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was a son of General Warrington Har- 
ris, of Kentucky.” 


“The breeder of Toplight!”’ ex- 
claimed Anderson. ‘Why, the whole 


family is famous for the development 
and handling of horses.” 
“And this member of it has deserted 
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“Peggy loves the country and the 
country loves her so well that it would 
be a shame to take her away from it,” 
said Harris, as he took her hand. “Gen- 
tlemen, a toast! I give you the future 
mistress of Hickory Hill farm.” 

“Who will always be ‘Peggy of the 


the sea to return to his first love; he 
has bought the Hickory Hill farm from 
the Jacksons, and is to become a resi- 
dent of the Grasslands,” she said. 


Grasslands Hunt’ to her old friends,” 
she added, quickly, recognizing the 
shade of disappointment in their voices 
as they wished her joy. 
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O, SOULS OF SONG 


FTER the world has tried my eager heart, 
When every sense is burning with the smart 
Of some rebuff, some unattained desire, 
When down to ashes sinks the dwindling fire; 
Here in my chimney-nook to pause with you, 
Brave-hearted poets, all the gay, mad crew 
Who sang and jested—Let the world go by; 
What are its idols where your fancies fly? 
Yours is a vintage for the soul to quaff 
And never drain the cup. The ringing laugh 
Bubbling above the wine of life you pour 
Need never fail; its more still grows to more 
For every lip. All things besides may pass, 
But this shall sparkle still within the glass, 
Immortal as the gods. I drink and lose 
All memory of what my fates refuse. 


Helen? Pendragon? What shall be to-night 
The tale, the song to which you now invite? 
It cannot matter. Joy is all your part. 
I shall be young again, a poet’s heart 
Thrilling within me. Care, defeat, good-by. 
The vapor wreaths are blue in the blue sky. 
The winds are blowing from some land of flowers. 
O, souls of song, these joys are ours, are ours. 
Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 
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morning. The clat- 
ter of knives and forks and the pop- 
ping of corks betokened a shooting- 
picnic. Mrs. Martin, very debonair 
in her smart linen suit, had driven over 
with her hostess and Nelly, and was 
sitting in the shade of a big boulder 
talking to one of the women who had 
been out with the guns, and were, with- 
out exception, hot, tired, and dressed 
in heavy tweeds. Some way from her 
was the hillock, where Nelly, in all the 
belated frilliness of a dark blue and 
purple muslin, full of crisp simplicity, 
with yet a touch of autumnal discre- 
tion about it, sat beneath a deep em- 
erald green sunshade against a back- 
ground of- heather. 

Suddenly Mrs. Martin looked up 
with a start. She had deposited her 
niece half an hour since with her pon- 
lerous host, and settled herself for a 
good gossip. It was decidedly startling 
to turn round on hearing a wild guffaw 
of laughter, and find her charge sur- 
rounded by seven men. On a ‘tre- 
mendous peal of merriment, and at the 
obvious signs of an inclination shown 
by the two remaining mankind to join 
the group, Mrs. Martin, who knew that 
invitations come from the women of a 
family, firmly grasped her sunshade, 
and sallied across without more ado to 
join the merry party. She arrived in 
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time to hear Nelly’s voice giving a 
short lecture on the conditions of pheas- 
ant shooting. As Mrs. Martin was 
aware that this was Nelly’s first ap- 
pearance at a shoot, and equally aware 
that there could be no doubt of this 
left in her listeners’ minds, after Nelly’s 
extraordinary statements on the sport 
(the assumption that pheasants were 
shot sitting in the heather being the 
least egregious of her blunders), Mrs. 
Martin felt less triumph at the obvious 
amusement in the laughter than did her 
niece. 

Nelly, indeed, was so elated, that she 
even bestowed a friendly smile on her 
chaperon, which was cruelly repaid by 
that lady’s unshakable decision to re- 
turn forthwith—and this in spite of the 
fact that the hostess had elected to stay 
with the guns, and joined in the plea 
that Nelly might stay, also, as she so 
ardently desired, a plea backed by the 
entire masculine force. Mrs. Martin's 
adamant resolution to write home-let- 
ters was matched by her equal resolu- 
tion that Nelly should do the same, and, 
moreover, despatch them by the after- 
noon mail. 

Nelly leaned back complacently when 
the carriage started on its homeward 
journey, and, with real sympathy, Mrs. 
Martin forebore to interrupt her. She 
was honestly regretful that she must 
dispel the illusions which she read in 
Nelly’s exalté expression, 

“How silly Captain Derrick’s laugh 
is,’ began Nelly presently. 

“Most malicious,” rejoined Mrs, Mar- 
tin, reluctantly taking her opportunity. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said Nelly. 
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Mrs. Martin saw that the process of 
enlightenment would have to be stren- 
uous. “I think he’s rather kind,” con- 
tinued her niece. “He simply insisted 
on holding my parasol.” Again a 
pleased smile spread over her features, 
and Mrs. Martin could not find it in 
her heart to proceed. 

“It seems too ridiculous to think that 
three months ago I was still at school,” 
continued the débutante. 

Mrs. Martin hesitated, and took the 
plunge. 

“I’m afraid it’s rather evident still, 
dear,” she said, hoping the words did 
not sound as cattish as she felt them. 

“Do you think so? The man in the 
check coat said he thought I couldn't 
be a day younger than twenty-four,” 
returned Nelly, trying not to be un- 
reasonably exultant. 

“Which proves how absurdly young 
he must have thought you, before he 
offered it as a compliment. If he had 
thought you were twenty-four; the most 
he could have guessed in common cour- 
tesy would be nineteen.” 

“After all, I do not see what age 
matters; it is knowledge of the world 
that counts,” said Nelly, beating a re- 
treat in good order. Mrs. Martin low- 
ered her sunshade and waited. By the 
beatific expression that was growing 
on Nelly’s face, she felt sure that the 
supreme opportunity was coming. 

It came. “It is nonsense to imagine 
that it is difficult to get on with men. 
One has only to be natural. I was just 
thinking of Milly Peyton, who was 
simply terrified at the idea of coming 
out and being left stranded with a pho- 
tograph book. If any one is left like 
that, it must be the girl’s fault. Look 
at me to-day. I did nothing. Of 
course, one must have a little wit,” con- 
cluded Nelly, as if virtue forced her to 
be candid, even at the risk of being 
boastful. 

“T wondered how your little crowd 
collected,’ said Mrs. Martin, with al- 
luring indifference, but with a twinkle 
of real curiosity in her eyes. “I left 
you with Sir Charles. I thought him 
so very safe.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” rejoined Nelly. 
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“T was telling him my ideas about mar- 
riage’ (Mrs. Martin gasped), ‘and 
the man in the check coat joined in. 
Then Captain Derrick came up, and we 
discussed the advantages of friendships 
with girls or married women.” 

“My dear!” said Mrs. Martin, white- 
ly. “With Captain Derrick?” 

“Yes. They all plumped for girls, 
but I told them,” said Nelly, with af- 
fection, “that they mustn't judge by 
me until they had tried it with some 
charming woman like you. They all 
laughed so much that the nice boy with 


the blue eyes and the fat man—M\r. 
Parker, isn't it?—came up to know 
what was the matter. When Mr. Par- 


ker heard he called to Lord Archie and 
his friend, and I don’t know how it 
was,” concluded Nelly modestly, “but 
they all stayed. I’m sure I didn’t want 
them.” 

The carriage was nearing the house. 
Mrs. Martin stepped firmly im medias 
res. 

“My dear, you have had a very nice 
little social success to-day, in spite of 
the fact that they found your youth 
and inexperience amusing. [But you 
mustn’t overestimate it.” 

“T don’t imagine all those men are in 
love with me, if that’s what you mean,” 
said Nelly, with exquisite dignity. “But 
it would be absurd to pretend that I 
don’t see that they find me more at- 
tractive than the other women.” 

“But they do not find you more at- 
tractive. That is exactly the point | 
wish to make,” said her ‘chaperon, 
roused a little by Nelly’s supreme com- 
placency. 

“Then why do they talk to me witl 
out the slightest invitation?” inquired 
Nelly. 

Mrs. Martin pulled herself together 
for a convincing array of evidence, 
though she heartily wished that Nelly 
could be left to gloat over her little 
victory. 

“First, because the extreme verdancy 
of your views attracted the men in your 
immediate neighborhood. Then, a lit- 
tle group collected round some one new 
always attracts the other men. Vanity 
makes every man like to be one of the 
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group where the best entertainment is 
going on. Also, woman-hunting is a 
form of shikar, which no sportsman 
can resist, when he sees others joining 
in it. In nine cases out of ten the 
girl’s attractions have nothing to do 
with her transient success at all.” 

“Do you mean that I myself had 
nothing to do with it?” asked Nelly, 
in surprise and indignation. 

“Certainly,”- said Mrs. Martin, ma- 
king her first mistake. ‘‘Nothing what- 
ever.” 

Nelly waited a moment. Then she 
returned, with some success, to the 
charge. 

“T don’t want to be vain; but in that 
case the way they all listened and 
looked was rather peculiar,” she re- 
plied, with justice. 

“Not at all,” rejoined Mrs. Martin. 
“The youthfulness of your ideas and 
the confidence with which you ex- 
pressed them would acount for that.” 

“You only came up at the end,” pro- 
tested Nelly, with some hauteur. 

“And heard your instructive remark 
about the cowardice of a sport where 
wretched pheasants were shot sitting in 
the heather. That was quite sufficient, 
my dear. I do not want to worry or 
hurt you—I only want you to be more 
careful, and to realize that the wun- 
doubted success you have had to-day is 


not one to be encouraged too much, nor 
even one that means very much. I do 
not mean that the men were wholly ma- 
licious, for every one likes youth, but 
there was a distinct sting of amuse- 
ment in their laughter. Also, it does 
not do for so young a girl to be sur- 
rounded by too many men. However 
innocent you may be, and I’m sure you 
are, dear, it makes the girl seem con- 
spicuous and cheap. It does not do!” 

There was a pause, while the carriage 
pulled up, and they got out. Mrs. Mar- 
tin felt a sudden rush of penitence, 
which was somewhat dashed when Nelly 
said, without a tinge of malice or per- 
sonal feeling: 

“Of course, I know that it is your 
duty as my chaperon to say these things 
to me. I’m not a bit offended. Chap- 
erons have to talk like that.” 

Mrs. Martin, watching the serene fig- 
ure as it went up-stairs, felt that the 
armor of youth is strong, and that it 
seems a dreadful thing to try and break 
through it and make it sensitive before 
its time. 

Bridge was the order of the evening. 
When Mrs. Martin found Nelly alone 
in the drawing-room, reduced to the 
company of a bound volume of Swiss 
photographs, she wished devoutly that 
the path of knowledge need not be such 
a stony one, 
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BSOLUTE black or white 
Give me, I pray.” 
Softly the answer comes: 
“Life’s tints are gray; 


“Sorrow with joy allied, 
Good with the ill. 
Child, in thy twilight haze, 
Learn, and be still.” 
FLORENCE Mercy WALKER. 
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AM one. of those 
who, having some 
gift for observation 
and investigation, 
would answer the 
query at the top of 
this page with an em- 
phatic and a cheerful 
yes! The proof of the popular success 
of any institution is given by the con- 
tinued encouragement it receives, and 
the best evidence of the good results 
gained by Anglo-American marriages 
is afforded by the steady increase in 
their yearly number. 

Merrily the plighting of vows and the 
uniting of hands, between American 
women and English men, go on. In 
I9OI we seemed to reach a sort of high- 
water mark, for in that year the inter- 
national matrimonial alliances reached 
a big figure; but in 1920, at the rate 
at which we are marrying with our 
pretty cousins, I fancy we shall be 
obliged to call ourselves at least one- 
third an American nation, or the Ameri- 
cans one-third a British nation again. 

Now, to give full credit where credit 
is due, it is only fair to allow that the 
acquisition of American brides began 
with our nobility who, to use an Amer- 
icanism, “know a good thing when they 
see it.” However, from the nobility, 
the fashion for seeking wives in the 
States has rapidly spread into the ranks 
of the gentry, the upper middle, and 
even into the middle classes. 

Of course, originally, with the titled 
aristocracy, the American alliance was 





sought from purely mundane motives, 
while the heiress from the States in her 
turn was frankly eager to satisfy cer- 
tain social ambitions. Twenty-five 
years ago the rich girl from across the 
water Tooked with a gracious smile 
only on the owner of a name glorified 
by a lordly and princely prefix, and in 
her bargaining for a coronet and rights 
to appear at royal courts, she con- 
sidered the English duke, earl, or mar- 
quis as scarcely a more brilliant ven- 
ture than an Italian prince, a French 
count, or a German baron. 

But it required only a very short time 
for the American woman to learn many 
important facts, and in the last ten 
years she seems to have come to the 
conclusion that when marrying out of 
her own country she prefers as a rule 
to wed with an Englishman. 

Her good reasons for so doing are 
not far to seek. 

The marriages of American women 
with Continental noblemen have not, on 
the whole, proved thoroughly satisfying. 
The high-spirited, independent girls too 
often for their comfort found German, 
French, and Italian social laws almost 
unendurable in their oppressive for- 
mality. The iron conventions of Con- 
tinental courts not infrequently brought 
the young republicans from the far, 
free Western land into a state of open 
yet quite justifiable rebellion, and on 
the Continent the woman’s personality 
is so often forced into submission to 


that of her husband, or smothered en- 
tirely, that it is scarcely a matter for 
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surprise that many of these disap- 
pointed and mismated women sought 
their freedom in the divorce courts. 

On the other hand, in forty-five cases 
out of fifty the Anglo-American mar- 
riages between heiresses and English 
noblemen proved from the first, as 
things go in this world of cheerful com- 
promises, quite prosperous and _ placid 
unions. Even the most coldly calcu- 
lated of the marriages of convenience 
have appeared to result harmoniously 
on both sides, and I am glad to note 
that with the great growth of our fam- 
ily alliances with the States, the cases 
of infelicity are not at all upon the in- 
crease. 

This is a pleasant and noteworthy 
fact, and, truth to tell, I think that, 
making all allowances for the short- 
comings of human nature, the Ameri- 
can woman and the English man run 
very gracefully together in double har- 
ness. 

Very few instances where incompati- 
bility of temper have parted them have 
come to my knowledge. Mrs. Burke- 
Roche—the handsome Miss Work, of 
New York—and Mrs. Sartoris, who 
was the charming daughter of General 
Grant, are two of the most familiar in- 
stances of international divorce that 
occur to my mind, and yet, these sad 
exceptions may at least.serve the com- 
mendable purpose of proving the rule 
in favor of their other ninety and nine 
more lucky sisters, whose matrimonial 
ventures have turned out so well. 

Perhaps, as we are seeking for expla- 
nations why the Anglo-American mar- 
riage market goes booming on apace, 
while less and less often the girl from 
Columbia’s shores weds with the tradi- 
tional Continental count, I can here nat- 
urally advance the safe theory that our 
old-time actual kinship, as well as the 
similarity in our laws, language, and 
traditions, certainly counts to the good. 

Then, again, to be honest, I must 
confess that, in the beginning, the very 
practical American heiress soon found 
that the title of the British aristocrat 
stood on a sounder social basis than 
that of the Continental nobleman. Many 
a French, German, or Italian gentleman 
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is a count in name only, or a prince by 
courtesy, while an English peer is gen- 
erally a personage with the loftiest kind 
of worldly position as well as certain 
prerogatives in which his wife can and 
does claim a full and delightful share. 

Discovering all these facts for her- 
self, it is hardly, then, a cause for won- 
der that the heiress soon learned all 
about relative values in titles, and dis- 
posed of her hand accordingly. But to 
go a step further with my explana- 


tions, I must hasten to acknowledge 
that once married into titled or un- 


titled society, the American woman has, 
from the first, shown a singular ca- 
pacity for ‘“‘getting on” there. Let us 
not furthermore deny that she displays 
marked cleverness, not only in the man- 
agement of her English husband, but, 
as time goes on, it is made quite plain 
that she shows no decline in her ability 
for pleasing and satisfying the whole 
of any English family of which she is 
made a member. 

Formerly, as we have before ad- 
mitted, her marriage into our peerage 
was often an entirely worldly affair. 
American-womanlike she loved the 
place and power which her British hus- 
band could give her, but it is rank 
nonsense to hold that the well-born 
Briton himself made no appeal to her 
heart nor she to his. 

I am sure I am not striking wide of 
the mark of truth when I say that the 
American woman instinctively likes an 
Englishman. She is apt, in the first 
place, to find him a more ardent and 
romantic wooer than the busy men of 
her own land, and the result of this 
has been that many a marriage, orig- 
inally promoted as a matter of fortune- 
hunting and coronet-buying, has de- 
veloped into a genuine union of two 
hearts. Indeed, it requires more than 
the fingers of a single pair of hands 
to enumerate the titled American ladies 
in England who enjoy the whole-souled 
confidence and admiration of their hus- 
bands, and who in return give the lucky 
men of their choice their completest 
devotion. 

As a case in point, I can assert that 
nothing less than a romantic attach- 
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ment bound Lady Herbert and her hus- 
band, Sir Michael Herbert, together. 
Lady Herbert was Miss Wilson, a New 
York heiress, and he, a distinguished 
diplomat. A similar tender and de- 
voted feeling existed through long years 
between Lady Vernon Harcourt and the 
late great leader of the Liberal party; 
while Lady Monson and her mate are 
a couple most dependent one upon the 
other. 

Really, I could, if space were but 
allowed, mention couple after couple 
whose hopes, aims, and pursuits are 
almost identical, and whose union is 
quite serene and satisfying because of 
the pleasant truth, often demonstrated, 
that the English man and the American 
woman know how in a great measure 
to identify their interests. 

Where, once more, as a husband for 
a fair Westerner, the born Briton suc- 
ceeds where his Continental brother 
fails, is not only in his rather special 
gifts as a lover, but in his fuller com- 
prehension of the needs and the char- 
acter of his eager, ambitious, vivacious, 


and energetic transatlantic wife. The 
Continental man finds the American 


woman a bundle of contradictions and 
inconsistencies; frigid, clever at the 
expense of sweetness and softness; in- 
deed, a more typical description of his 
estimate of her nature I can hardly 
give than by quoting the words of Emil 
Reich. 

Herr Reich is a gentleman who rath- 
er prides himself on his knowledge of 
the eternal feminine. He says: 


And now let us discuss the American 
woman, though first I would like to state that 
I have not the slightest intention of being 
disagreeable. I do not blame, I do not 
praise; I only say, and I say it emphatically, 
that the American woman is not womanly; 
she is not a woman. She has no passion, no 
sentiment—all this is aliew to her. She is a 
mass of nervous energy. To her, home and 
husband are nothing, and her child—her own 
creation—is but very little. 


In other words, the Continental man 
evidently does not in the least appear 
to understand the American woman, 
nor does he seem to have the faintest 
realization of what she stands for. 

Contrarywise, the Englishman keen- 
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ly delights in her clearheadedness, her 
ambitious desire to know and to excel, 
and in her love of change and life and 
movement. He does not find her cold 
and unwomanly, but possessed of a 
distinctly attractive, sympathetic, and 
stimulating individuality, and he is not 
only willing to give her all the free- 
dom she craves, both of speech and 
thought, but of action as well. 

Added to this, he is pleased and proud 
to have her share in his sporting, social, 
and political life, and more notable in- 
stances of the thorough cooperation of 
such married couples I cannot better 
give than by the mere mention of the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Graeme Scott, 
Lord and Lady Orford, the Duke and 
Duchess of Roxburgh, the Countess of 
Donoughmore and her husband, and 
Lord and Lady Leigh. 

All these ladies are equal partakers 
with their husbands in any sportsman’s 
enterprise, while in political life no 
woman quietly holds a more really in- 
fluential position than Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

As is the case with the other ladies 
I have mentioned, Mrs. Chamberlain is 
an American woman and her husband's 
most valued adviser, assistant, and com- 
panion on all his political tours. The 
late Lady Curzon, who was Miss Mary 
Leiter, of Chicago, was another fem- 
inine force in the exciting and compli- 
cated world of politics, while Mrs. 
Lewis Harcourt, who was Miss Burns, 
of New York, is now counted as one 
of the wives of liberal leaders whose 
social success will doubtless have a tre- 
mendous effect upon their husbands’ 
careers. 

But among these influential Ameri- 
can women so happily transplanted to 
English homes, I must hére make it a 
point to call due attention to the fact 
that not all among them by any means 
were married for their money. 

The girl from the States, it is grati- 
fying to notice, is not nearly so keen 
as formerly to secure the once-envied 
handle to her name, and just as pleas- 
ant is it to observe that her British 
cousin is fascinated more and more as 
time goes on and his acquaintance with 
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her ripens, by her goodness and her 
charm than merely by her dollars. 

Sir Charles Ross, for instance, mar- 
ried Miss Ellison, of Kentucky, simply 
because he lost his heart to her. The 
money in this case was his own, and 
she but a comparatively dowerless girl, 
as was Mrs. Joe Chamberlain, the 
Countess of Essex, Lady Newborough, 
Lady Grey-Egerton, and latest, but not 
least, Lady Willoughby De Eresby, who 
belongs to the well-known Breeze fam- 
ily, of New York, and whose husband 
is possessed of one of the largest for- 
tunes and one of the oldest and noblest 
titles in Great Britain. 

On the other hand, it is very grati- 


fying to record that when the fabu- 
lously rich and pretty Miss Phipps de- 


cided to wed, she chose a young Eng- 
lishman who can never put a coronet on 
her brown hair. She is only the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Fred Guest, and with mil- 
lions in her pocket Miss Nannie Leiter 
preferred to marry Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell, though no doubt strawberry leaves 
might easily have been hers. Miss 
Evelyn Baker, of New York, though a 
woman of great wealth, accepted Mr. 
St. George, a young Irishman, with no 
claim to a title, for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that she liked him, so from 
all this evidence at hand it seems fair 
to draw the “conclusion that as time 
goes on the Anglo-American marriage 
tends more and more to arrangement 
on the perfectly normal basis of a mu- 
tual exchange of hearts rather than a 
mutual exchange of worldly goods. 

Now, I am, I hope, one of those of 
my countrywomen who cannot only un- 
derstand why the British man so often 
seeks to marry the American woman, 
but why every kind of advantage may 
be expected to result from this close 
union of the two peoples. 

What attraction the American girl 
possesses for the Briton lies not wholly 
in her dollars, and, indeed, it never 
did. In her there dwells that true fem- 
inine quality which will always sway 
and move men’s hearts, let Mr. Reich 
rage in words, and that bachelor phi- 
losopher, Mr. G. Lowes Dickenson, im- 
agine all the vain things about her that 
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he pleases. She has great gifts of sym- 
pathy, humor, and understanding, and 
the reason she satisfies her English hus- 
band and holds him is because she pos- 
sesses the amazing and charming 
adaptability of the true American 
woman, 

She knows, as if by instinct, how to 
become an admirable English woman, 
to fall readily into our life and its ways, 
to learn our sports and take part in our 
pleasures, share our duties, without in 
the least losing her individuality. She 
keeps a very large portion of her 
American nature intact, and meets the 
conventions of long-established Eng- 
lish society in exactly the right spirit. 

In English home life she has intro- 
duced many invaluable ideas of Ameri- 
can comfort and convenience. From 
gaunt, dreary, and drafty gloom, with 
her love of ease, her taste, and her cap- 
ital good sense in spending money, she 
has rescued many famous stately old 
homes. Fyvie Castle, Floors Castle, 
Charlton Park, Blenheim, have all been 
made by their American mistresses the 
very haunts of cushioned ease. 

Even in our cold, gray north, the 
American woman demands’ warm, 
bright surroundings; and she _ has 
brought about such grand transforma- 
tions and introduced so many labor- 
saving devices that the effect of her in- 
novations has been felt everywhere by 
an increase in our ideas of domestic 
luxury. 

Then to the business of entertaining 
she has brought a zeal and energy 
which redound greatly to her honor as 
a hostess, especially of house-parties. ® 

At the same time she is as willing to 
take trouble as to amuse and be amu- 
sing. In society she has found a fair 
and promising field for the exercise of 
her remarkable spirit of enterprise, yet 
rarely or never do I hear that she tries 
to disturb any of our old fixed and rev- 
erenced social traditions. 

With the good sense of a natural dip- 
lomat, she knows just where to assume 
liberties and just where to make grace- 
ful concessions, and I never heard of 
but one—a fair young countess—who 
tried to break through one of these age- 
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old, steel-strong, unwritten rules. Her 
ignorance was her excuse, and loftily 
tall, haughtily dignified Mr. Gladstone 
was her victim. 

After her mistake had been revealed 
to her she was, of course, sorry that 
she had made it, but her outraged and 
conventional mother-in-law insisted 
that a letter of abject apology should 
be instantly despatched. 

Instead of writing, however, the 
pretty countess went to see the aged 
and offended statesman, and explained 
her mistake in simple language. She 
made no abject apology at all, but at 
the conclusion of her frank little speech, 
she smiled charmingly on the stately 
old man, and held out one small hand. 

Her courage and her candor were 
successful. He took both her hands in 
his, beamed kindly and forgivingly on 
her, and murmured something about 
“the new diplomacy.” He took her the 
right way, won the day, for the lady 
never erred again. One lesson is al- 
ways enough for these new subjects of 
King Edward, and many of them do 
not even need that single lesson, for 
they are amazingly quick of percep- 
tion. 

From my own observation, and Mr. 
Reich to the contrary, I think the Amer- 
ican wife makes an excellent mother. 
I cannot say she is really more devoted 
to her nursery than her English sis- 
ter, but she gives more of herself to 
her children. Mrs. Paget, for example, 
has brought her pretty daughter up to 
enjoy a very large share of her society. 
They are excellent friends and com- 
tgdes, and so are Lady Orford and her 
daughter, while Lady Curzon pursued 
the same rule with her family of girls, 
young as they were. 

The daughters of American mothers 
have in consequence far prettier man- 
ners, a better poise, and more self-con- 
fidence than an English girl of the 
same age. I am bound to say that I 
like this American method of encoura- 
ging girls to think, talk, and act for 
themselves, and it must have, in the 
long run, a salutary effect on all Eng- 
lish society. 

It is a good, a necessary thing for a 
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woman not only to have a mind, but 
early to know and use it, and I have 
always a great respect for the American 
girl, who, heiress though she may be, 
and, perhaps, with an ambitious moth- 
er, still preserves fixed matrimonial am- 
bitions of her own. For not all heir- 
esses from the States who come to Lon- 
don on social pleasures bent end by 
marrying British peers. As I have 
mentioned before, the glamour of the 
empty title is not half so strong as it 
once was, and one of the prettiest ro- 
mances of a few seasons back con- 
cerned a penniless young nobleman, a 
very rich young lady from New York, 
and a pretty English girl of modest 
means. 

Under family compulsion, the penni- 
less young nobleman asked the million- 
airess to marry him. So kindly was he 
refused that he frankly apologized for 
having proposed at all, and candidly 
confessed how much he loved the rec- 
tor’s daughter. Then the rich girl was 
really interested, and her interest took 
the practical form of helping him to 
marry the real lady of his love. She 
then so worked on her father’s feelings 
that he put the happy lover in the way 
of business enough to justify his wed- 
ding his pretty countrywoman who had 
won his heart. 

As to the millionairess ;¢to her moth- 
er’s deep disappointment, she went back 
to the States and married a plain Mr. 
who could not boast even the title of 
colonel or judge, and I only give this 
instance as an evidence of the growing 
prevalence of the marriage of inclina- 
tion over the marriage of convenience 
between English men and American 
women. 

The ambitious American mother still 
brings her pretty daughter to London 
for exploitation, and hopes for an al- 
liance with some noble English family. 
She still rents a costly house, entertains 
lavishly, makes social hay every hour 
of the day and night, dresses her: girl 
in Paris gowns, and turns a discreetly 
blind eye to the age or the defects of 
the titled moths that fly about her 
candle, but she makes more failures 
than formerly. 
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Fortunately, the American girl has 
plenty of pluck, and she cannot, like a 
docile French girl, be exploited and 
married off much as a basket of eggs is 
exhibited and sold in market. She 
usually has the strength of ker prefer- 
ences, and insists on marrying whom 
she likes. Furthermore, unless she is 
possessed of a fair share of the charm- 
ing attributes, of the vivacious, high- 
spirited, and graceful qualities of the 
traditional girl from the States, her 
money alone does not prove the great 
attraction by which interest in her be- 
half has hitherto been claimed. 

A pretty and truly delightful Ameri- 
can girl, heiress to nothing more than 
modest pin-money, has just as good 
a chance of placing herself matrimoni- 
ally well in England as her equally 
dowered English sister, and this is say- 
ing a great deal and much that is com- 
plimentary for her as well as for the 
man she marries. It absolves them both 


from the accusation of power-hunting 


on the one hand and money-hunting on 
the other, and it far to substan- 
tiate the truth of what an able English 


roe 
goes 
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statesman, who is not given to false or 
fulsome praises, said in honor of the 
American women at an Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance celebrated last season in 
London. 

When he rose to toast the charming 
bride, he humorously recalled the old 
story of the Roman method of making 
the powerful Sabine tribe unite forever 
in interests and forces with those of 
Rome. 
clever and wholesale capture of Sabine 
ladies who married the Romans and 
thereafter made eternal peace between 
their husbands and their brothers. 
Cupid—gravely insisted the speaker— 
was now the most powerful diplomatist 
at work between Great Britain and the 
United States, and the best alliance- 
builder between the two great countries 
was the American woman, who in case 
of any difficulty in the future, would 
be the truest and safest peacemaker that 
England and America could possibly 
call into their councils, since she had 
been the means of uniting the nations’ 
hearts and interests by the strong bonds 


of marriage. 
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This was nothing less than a ® 





TO-NIGHT 


S \IL on, O Moon of the Summer Sky! 
Faint incense floats from a million flowers 
To thy fair shrine. The enchanted hours 
Are permeate with the rapturous sigh 
Of Love’s delight. 


Dream on, O Heart! Let thy breath serene 
Soft stir the tress that has sought thy lips; 
Say not yon drowsy fountain drips 
To-morrow’s tears! To-morrow ?—Queen, 
We have to-night! 
ARTHUR POWELL. 
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ly, and never stirred, 
but the Presence, turning inquisitive 
eyes into every nook, sought her out 
and questioned her boldly. 

“What are you?” cried the Presence, 
and the other answered: “Very little 
and very much.” 

“And why are you here?” asked the 
Presence jealously. 

“Because I can never go away,” said 
the Shadow. 

The Presence smiled. “Really, I 
ethink there is a little error somewhere,” 
she said. “You have evidently made a 
mistake in hearts. This one is mine 
entirely, free and unencumbered; that 
was explained to me when I accepted 
it. I don’t wish to appear inhospitable, 
but don’t vou think you had better look 
for other accommodations? These are 
rather crowded for two.” 

“T have never been crowded,” 
the Shadow quietly. 

The Presence smiled. “Naturally,” 
she said, “Ygu have had it to your- 
self before this, but under the existing 
conditions——” 

“Are they really existing or only tem- 
porary?” said the Shadow. 

The Presence quite lost her temper. 
“Since you have forced me to be rude,” 
she said, “the sooner you go the better. 
You must understand that we could 
never get on together. It would be 
like having one’s poor relation to din- 


said 








ner every day, or a cross-stitched anti- 
macassar in one’s drawing-room, to 
have you perpetually about. I won't 
stand it!” 

“So they all say,” said the Shadow, 
pleasantly slipping back to its corner. 

“All?” cried the Presence. “Whom 
do you mean by all?” 

“The various Presences whom I have 
had the pleasure of meeting in the last 
dozen years,” said the Shadow. “How- 
ever, I was wrong in saying all. There 
was one who nearly routed me out by 
declaring on all occasions that she re- 
garded me as an older sister-in-love, if 
not in-law, and that she could never 
fail to realize all that she owed to me. 
She was refreshing but dangerous.” 

“You have no cause for alarm now,” 
said the Presence. “I assure you that 
I shall regard you as the ex-tenant of 
a house I live in myself.” 

“On the contrary,’ remarked the 
Shadow, “I feel toward you as 
might toward a guest. Pray make 
yourself very much at home. I have 
nine points of the law in my favor, you 
know.” 

“How many other points are there?” 
inquired the Presence. 

“My nine are all that concern me,” 
said the Shadow, and, leaning back 
comfortably in her corner, she appeared 
to go to sleep. 

The Presence reflected a moment. 
“After all,” she said, “I am real, and 
you are only a shadow. This heart is 
very large, and it is very silly to allow 
one’s self to be afraid of a ghost. May 


one 


I ask,” she inquired politely, “when you 
walk, as it were, when one might expect 
to see you?” 


, 
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“Oh, I will not intrude for some 
time,” said the Shadow. “I never ap- 
pear during the fascination period. 
Usually, between disillusion and bore- 
dom.” 

The Presence smiled triumphantly. 
“You have my permission to stay in 
your corner as long as you please,” she 
said. “There will never be the slightest 
occasion for your appearance. Really, 
I sha’n’t mind knowing that you are 
somewhere about, resting comfortably. 
I shall be very proud of having exor- 
cised you—I believe that is the phrase.” 








“Tt is not the one my visitors gen- 
erally use,” said the Shadow. “But it 
means the same thing, and it is invaria- 
bly said.” 

The Presence bowed politely as she 
turned away from the cobwebbed cor- 
ner. “I am so perfectly assured that 
this farewell is final, that I can fairly 
see you dissolving before my eyes. 
Good-by,” she said. 

“Au revoir,” said the Shadow pleas- 
antly, and composed herself for the 
brief nap which it was her custom to 
enjoy during the period of fascination. 





LAUDET DIVERSA SEQUENTES 


HAT signifies it that thy soul should crave 
The sight of gold, and purple, and such things 
As appertain unto the state of kings ?— 


It signifies that thou wast born a slave! 


What signifies thou kneelest to the brave, 


And loudest in his praise thy plaudit rings >— 


That thou’rt a trembler, and thy spirit clings 


To thoughts of one who intervenes to save. 


What signifies it thou extollest wealth >— 


That Plutos smiles not on thy meagre dower. 
What signifies thou laudest Youth and Health?— 
That one is flown, the other is to seek. 

What signifies it that thou cravest Power ?— 


Alas! 


It signifieth thou art weak! 


Epitrn M. THomas. 








The Vanity Tax 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 


FRENCHMAN once said: “If it weren’t for our pleasure 
Our life were a measure of unalloyed treasure.” 
We spend in a hurry, repenting at leisure, 
And half of our substance, it can’t be denied, 
Is dropped as a fee to inordinate pride, 
In buying the things we despise or deride; 
A largess to flattery tossed here and there, 
A tip to servility back of our chair— 
God pity the prosperous, bending their backs 
"Neath the pitiless load of the Vanity Tax! 


As grist for my ‘sermon, behold the poor chappie 
Whose income is “scrappy”—he tries to look happy 
*Midst every woe from sublime to the sappy, 
Attempting to smile in the midst of annoy, 
Maintaining appearances always, poor boy! 

Cabs, theaters, dinners he cannot enjoy, 

Imbibing the drinks which he’s always abhorred 

At seventeen clubs which he cannot afford. 

The tyrant King Custom his peasantry racks 

To yield up their share of the Vanity Tax. 


And lo! the tired traveler brought to his knees 
By a volley of fees—you can say what you please, 
But tipping’s no habit—it’s quite a disease. 

One boy takes your bag which he lugs to the door, 
A tip, then a tip, and another tip more 

To get the thing up to your quarters, top floor. 
You go down to lunch and inquire with a yell, 
“T ordered a chop—must I buy the hotel ?” 

(The waiter makes up for the manners he lacks 
By his zeal in collecting the Vanity Tax.) 


King Custom demands an inordinate rent 

For vanity spent—we might live in a tent 

If neighbors weren't watching wherever we went. 
To savage debauches of clothes we are bid, 

Else in garments of burlap our forms might be hid— 
Or go in pajamas, as Iole did. 

I give not a fig for the leaf of the tree 

Which Adam discovered for Eve—but, ah me! 
Just go to the Horse Show and see for yourself 
The farmer of taxes collecting his pelf! 

How many sad beggars with silk on their backs 
Might prosper, were ’t not for the Vanity Tax! 
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“His 
House in Order” tiresome in spots but with John Drew in his element. 
“The Little Stranger” considerable of a disappointment. A good entertain- 
ment is “The Chorus Lady,” and Rose Stahl, in the title role, is the equal 
of Rejane. Ellis Jeffreys, a capital comedienne, is unfortunate in her plays. 


The opening of the season with twenty-one plays in three weeks. 
Hypocrites” a great and deserved success, with an admirable cast. 


Hilda Spong also burdened with a bad vehicle. William Crane a failure 
in “The Price of Money.” “About Town,” after pruning, rather 
an enjoyable bit of nonsense. Several more or less important revivals 








[AD the late lamented a season; proba ly for the same reason 

Isaac Watts lived that you and I enjoy our first bite of 

last month instead  beefsteak infinitely better than those 

of two centuries ago, that come after. Which of the presen- 

any _ professional tations that inaugurated the theatrical 

playgoer in New _ year are likely to last it is not easy to 

York might have say at this writing. Weather that 

gratified his curiosity makes one’s underclothing feel like 

as to the manner in which “the little sticky fly-paper, and one’s collar like 


busy bee” improved “each shining 
hour.” The answer would have been 
that the insects—I hope the critics will 
forgive my alluding to them as insects, 
even in the following up of a metaphor 
—were actively employed in 


a dish-rag, is not favorable to the elici- 
tation of patronage for playhouses or 
of enthusiasm for plays. Several pro- 
ductions that achieved undoubted suc- 
cess in September had vacant seats on 
gathering the very day after they had been 


honey, with an occasional dash of gall, heartily commended by the press. 
“from every opening.” I will kindly The British author, in partial eclipse 
omit “flower.” last season, shone out at the start of this 


Of these openings there were twenty- witha brightness that obscured our own 
one in four weeks. Fifteen of that twinkling stars completely. The Ameri- 
number were premiéres, and eleven of can Dramatists’ Club may have been 
the fifteen were plays without music. too busy with its dinners and its copy- 





My poor journalistic friends, thus ruth- 
lessly robbed of rest, behaved beautiful- 
ly, bestowing praise upon at least three 
of this baker’s score. It seems to me 
that reviewers always are disposed to 
be most lenient at the beginning of 


right bills to find time for turning out 
plays, though my own impression is 
that the receipt for cooking hare might 
be supposed to apply equally to the re- 
vision of copyright laws. Perhaps I 
wrong the American Dramatists’ Club 
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—we may have a regular menu of 
works by native scribes before Christ- 
mas. In any event, it is true that six 
of the eleven plays mentioned were of 
Lritish extraction, while only four of 
the remaining five were composed in 
the United States. 

Whatever chagrin we patriots may 
feel at this majority should be lessened 
by the compliment Henry Arthur 
Jones paid us when he arranged that 


his latest effort, “The Hypocrites,” 
should be seen first in New York. 


Quite possibly, London has not worried 
about the matter, but that is because 
London does not know as yet how ex- 
cellent a piece is this most recent off- 
spring of Mr. Jones. Having a thinner 
sugar-coating over its melodrama than 
do most of the plays presented on 
Broadway—old in its theme and com- 
monplace in its characters — ‘The 
Hypocrites”’ still exerts so tremendous 
an emotional appeal, that it is likely to 
prove another “East Lynne.” If Mr. 
Jones had been an unknown author, 
and had gone about trying to gell a 
play written around a ruined girl in a 
black dress—a plain Theodore Kremer 
ruin, and a very plain black dress— 
only one thing could have prevented 
“The Hypocrites” reposing indefinitely 
in the top drawer of the Jones’ chif- 
fonier. That one thing would have 
been the circumstance that Mr. Jones 
kept rejected manuscripts in his cup- 
board. 

After all, human nature on Third 
Avenue isn’t greatly different from hu- 
man nature on Broadway. The king 
gets hungry precisely as does the peas- 
ant, and what both eat is food, though 
one may have a fondness for truffles 
and the other a preference for onion 
soup. Win sympathy for a character 
in a play, attend to the persecution of 
that character, and the civilization of 
ages won't keep your audience from 
loud acclaim when justice is done and 
the worm turns. Sitting through the 
performance at the Hudson Theater, 
where “The Hypocrites” is on for a 
run, one can't help being sorry for the 
ruined girl and glad of her redemption, 
regardless equally of the number of 
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ruined young ladies who have gone on 
before, and of the iconoclastic notion 
that a wedding-ring is about as likely 
to heal wounded morals as a rheuma- 
tism-ring is to cure swollen joints. 
Mr. Jones’ girl is called Rachel Neve. 
The man in the case bears the Libbey- 
esque name of Lennard Wilmore, and 
he is the only son of the lord and lady 
of the Manor of Weybury. His par- 
ents have arranged that the young rep- 
robate shall marry a certain Helen 
Plugenet, daughter of Sir John Pluge- 
net, whose money is expected to buy 
up mortgages and save the family 
lands. Miss Plugenet loves Lennard, 
who, sheathed in the universal fallacy 
that there is no masculine gender of 
the noun “immorality,” has no qualms 
about espousing her, and the wedding 
is in a good way to take place when 
Rachel drops in, after the custom of 
ruined girls, and makes trouble. There 
is nothing novel or ingenious or espe- 
cially stirring about any of these things, 
you will notice; but wait a bit. 
Rachel's trouble-making is involun- 
tary. She cares enough for Lennard 
to be ready and willing to sacrifice her- 
self to his happiness and go away. 
Fate, in the person of an earnest young 
clergyman named Edgar Linnell, in- 
tervenes. The Reverend Mr. Linnell 
learns the truth, and determines to do 
battle for the right. Opposed to him 
are the three Wilmores, Sir John 
Plugenet, a host of their friends, and 
even the young woman herself. Pov- 
erty and disgrace stare him in the face. 
Still, he fights valiantly, until, at the 
very moment of his defeat, when 
Rachel has sworn that Lennard is not 
the man responsible for her downfall, 
and Sir John has ordered the clergy- 
man out of the house, the boy has a 
spasm of decency, and, filled with pity 
for his miserable victim, clutches her 
in his arms, acknowledges his fault, 
and protests his unchanging love for 
her. It is a big moment, this, relieving 


the strain of pent pity; and it made 
“The Hypocrites” the one unequivocal 
success of the early season in 
York. 

The fourth act of “The Hypocrites,” 


New 
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like most fourth acts, is a distinct let- 
down. Mr. Jones brings about the in- 
evitable happy ending in the ordinary 
way, and then he begins doing funny 
things with his characters. Perhaps 
I had scant excuse for scenting the 
probability that the Reverend Mr. Lin- 
nell would desert his wife and two chil- 
dren after the play was over, and begin 
making love to pretty A/iss Plugenet, 
but there was no doubting the fact that 
Mr. Jones banished his heroine to In- 
dia, in company with her husband and 
her mother-in-law—a device which 
argues that the author lacks either a 
sense of humor or a mother-in-law. 

In the main, however, “The Hypo- 
crites” is good enough to deserve the 


position given it at the head of the 
plays produced thus far this year. Not 


only is the piece big and human and 
tremendously vital, but it is a delight- 
ful satire on universal dishonesty and 
petty conventional morality. How ef- 
fective its preachment may be is a 
question open to argument. A stout, 
self-satisfied matron who sat behind me, 
opined after the second act that there 
could be only one ending to the drama 
—that the miserable little mite of wom- 
anhood whose life Lennard Wilmore 
had spoiled should die in order that her 
betrayer might spoil the life of JAZiss 
Plugenet. Really, putting lessons in 
plays would seem about as much worth 
while as putting medicine in ink. 

Leslie Faber, who impersonates the 
Reverend Mr. Linnell, makes up to 
look like a combination of David Belas- 
co and the left-hand picture in a before- 
and-after-taking advertisement. Mr. 
Jones, skilful at character-drawing as 


he showed himself to be in sketching. 


his other persons, made the common 
theatrical mistake of overshooting his 
mark and presenting a prig, when he 
meant merely to show a good man. 
Mr. Faber did his best with the part, 
that best including the use of a fine 
voice, a manly presence, and an ade- 
quate dramatic sense. W. H. Denny, 
who came to this country with Edward 
Terry, and spent the following year in 
musical comedy, contributes the best 
bit of acting seen among the men in 


I5! 


“The Hypocrites,” playing a sleek, well- 
fed, tactful vicar with a breadth of 
characterization that continually sug- 
gests the drawings of Cruikshank. J. 
H. Barnes, as the elder Wilmore; 
John Glendinning, as Sir John Pluge- 
net, and Arthur Lewis, as Mr. Viveash, 
an estate agent, are admirable. Rich- 
ard Bennett, who, in “The Other Girl,” 
gave us the only real newspaper re- 
porter ever shown on the stage, makes 
Lennard Wilmore as unobjectionable 
as possible. Among the women, it 
goes without saying that first honors 
are due Jessie Millward. I have never 
seen more of logic and consistency put 
into a part; and I have not often seen 
more of womanishness and §artistic 
finesse than Miss Millward lends to the 
role of Mrs. Wilmore. Doris Keane 
is effective as Rachel, and Helen 
Tracey, who was a great beauty years 
ago and leading woman for John Mc- 
Cullough, provides a capital portrayal 
of a village busybody. The remainder 
of the cast is not conspicuous, one way 
or the other. 

“His House in Order,” produced, 
with John Drew in the cast, at the Em- 
pire, is a boring dissertation on boor- 
ishness, with occasional flashes of 
drama. The play is tiresome in spots 

large, round spots—but it would not 
have seemed bad but for the reputation 
for great merit which preceded it to 
this country. Arthur Wing Pinero, 
who wrote the piece, was credited with 
thinking it his masterpiece; and Lon- 
don, which doesn’t agree with the 
Greeks that drama means _ action, 
agreed with Mr. Pinero. I don’t, and 
neither did any one else in New York. 


\uthors are proverbially fallible in 
judging their own work, and Mr. 
Pinero is much too modest when he 


insists that he has never done anything 
better than this dull British picture of 
dull British life. ‘His House in Or- 
der” isn’t even in the same class with 
“Tris” and “Letty” and “The Gay Lord 
Quex,’ or with any other of Mr. 
Pinero’s dramatizations of the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Margaret Deland told 
“His House in Order” 


the tale of 
several years 
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ago in a story called “An Exceeding 
High Mountain,’ which, with other 
stories, was printed under the title of 
“Doctor Lavendar’s People,” by Har- 
per & Brothers, in 1903. She told it 
in sixty-one octavo pages, which en- 
abled her to be interesting throughout, 
while Mr. Pinero, who required three 
hours for the same narrative, is inter- 
esting only for twenty minutes. The 
curtain rises on “His House in Order” 
at eight o'clock. At 8:10 we know 
that Filmer Jesson’s second wife, Nina, 
is being persecuted by the relatives of 
his first wife. At 9:30 we know noth- 
ing more. It isn’t until nearly 10 
that we discover that first wife to have 
been something much less than the 
saint her husband had enshrined in his 
heart. The first half of the play im- 
presses one only with the facts that Nina 
is being most shabbily treated, and that 
it must be an awful thing to be born 
into an aristocratic English family. 
Even when Nina and the audience 
learn the truth about the first J/rs. 
Jesson, nothing particularly convincing 
happens. Nina's supposed — stepson 
stumbles upon some letters written 
from Major Maurewarde to the boy’s 
mother, in which are discussed the ad- 
visability of running away together and 
the bastardy of the boy himself. Nina, 
insulted and degraded by every rela- 
tive of the first wife, including the hus- 
band, realizes that in those epistles she 
has the key to future happiness, to im- 
mediate triumph, to mastery over the 
people who even then are making her 
life a burden. Do you imagine that she 
uses them? Not a bit of it. She 
wants to burn them at once, and would, 
but for the fact that the play was in- 
tended for a star, and must provide him 
with opportunities for winning admira- 
tion. Nina hands the bundle to Hilary 
Jesson, her husband's brother, who 
finally employs them to bring about 
the emancipation of his sister-in-law. 
“Very fine of Nina,” you may say. 
Quite so; but do you know any one 
who would do the same thing under 
the same circumstances? And, if you 


do know such a person, are you fond 
Such goodness is superhuman. 


of her? 


Personally, I felt sorry that Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Pinero couldn’t have got to- 
gether long enough to have married the 
angelic Nina Jesson to the righteous 
Mr. Linnell. 

Under Mr. Drew’s name on the pro- 
gram at the Empire are bracketed the 
words: “Fifteenth Season.” Mr. 
Drew evidently is a braver man than 
most people imagine. Think of all that 
this parenthesis implies! Surely, if 
Mr. Drew has been a star for fifteen 
seasons, his age must be a great deal 
more than seven. He is the same John 
Drew in “His House in Order” that 
he has been throughout these fifteen 
years—a polished, agreeable actor, ut- 
terly incapable of characterization or of 
real histrionism; a _ personality on 
parade. Hilary Jesson, the part which 
falls to his lot, really isn’t at all con- 
cerned in the story of “His House in 
Order.” He wanders on and off non- 
chalantly, mixing himself up in the af- 
fairs of those really implicated, and 
owing his dominance at the end of each 
act to the deft manipulation of the 
dramatist. Jesson is just the sort of 
individual in whom Mr. Drew seems to 
revel. Let William H. Crane pick out 
the kindly old gentlemen who give 
away money, turn over to William Gil- 
lette, the heroes who can be uncon- 
cerned in the face of death, but leave, 
oh, leave, to Mr. Drew the traveled 
men of the world who can speak of 
China and Spain in the same breath, 
and who begin with altruism, and end 
with abnegation. 

Margaret Illington is excellent as 
Nina. Nobody in New York ever sus- 
pected her of half the cleverness she 
shows in her handling of this impos- 
sible rdle. C. M. Hallard gives a con- 
vincing performance of the husband; 
and Hope Latham deserves unqualified 
commendation for a very real portrayal 
of a French governess. Arthur Elliott, 
Martin Sabine, Lena Halliday, and 
Madge Girdlestone divide among them 
an unbroken line of narrow, mean, self- 
satisfied little meddlers: and each is en- 
tirely competent. Indeed, Henry Vi- 
bart, who, as Major Maurewarde, fails 
lamentably in the scene in which the 
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lover confesses his feeling for the wife 
who has since died, is the only inade- 
quate member of the company. 

“His House in Order” is rendered 
optically notable by three remarkable 
settings. These scenes not only show 
lofty rooms on the stage, but other 
apartments to right and left, that sug- 
gest the vastness of a great country 
house in England. Whoever designed 
these pictures designed something well 
worth seeing. “His House in Order” 
isn’t—at least, not until nine-thirty. 

\ny man who attempts the dual pro- 
criticism and playwriting 
is certain to get into difficulties sooner 
or later. His is the position of the 
actor who was not alarmed at the ne- 
cessity of impersonating both the hero 
and the villain in a melodrama until he 
discovered a scene in which one was 
supposed to knock down the other. 
Last year I was nonplused at a call to 
review one of my own plays, “The 
Little Gray Lady,” then running at the 
Garrick, and now I am in an equally 
unlucky predicament about “Clothes,” 
a comedy which I wrote in collabora- 
tion with Avery Hopwood, and which 
Grace George is presenting at the Man- 
hattan Theater. 

The Lady-Who-Goes-to-the-Theater- 
\With-Me confesses a decided fondness 
for English farce. We saw “Mr. Hop- 
kinson” together last year; and only 
the awful majesty of an usher standing 


fessions of 


near us prevented our getting hys- 
terical. Consequently, we waited 


eagerly for “The Little Stranger,” the 
successor of “Mr. Hopkinson,” which 
opened the season at the Hackett. We 
were doomed to disappointment. “The 
Little Stranger” belonged to that era 
of playwriting when audiences were 
supposed to think very little, and char- 
acters in comedies not at all. I never 
saw people quite so determined not to 
do what ordinarily intelligent folk 
would have done under similar circum- 
stances as were the personages in “The 
Little Stranger.” A man and a wom- 
an began talking to each other while 
they sat in a supposedly vacant room. 
Suddenly, a midget behind a screen be- 
gan tossing playing-cards at them. 
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What do you fancy the man and woman 


did? Got up and looked to see who 
was throwing the cards? Certainly 
not! If they had, Michael Morton’s 


farce would have ended on the spot. 
They promptly came to the conclusion 
that the shade of a dead friend was 
beguiling himself with those very ma- 
terial pasteboards; and ran from the 
room in a panic! 

The basic idea of “The Little 
Stranger” was extremely funny. There 
wasn't enough of it for a three-act play, 
however, and hence the far-fetched 
nonsense that pieced it out. Mrs. Dick 
Allenby had gone mad over spiritual- 
ism, for which she neglected her hus- 
band and her baby. The former, anx- 
ious to bring her to her senses, obtained 
from a museum a dwarf who marvel- 
ously resembled the infant, and who 
was immediately dressed in its clothes. 
The exceedingly grown-up behavior of 
the supposed one-year-old furnished 
the plot of “The Little Stranger.’’ Ab- 
surd as was the idea that any mother 
in the world could nurse her child 
one day and not detect a substitution 
the next, the notion was ingenious, and 
would have been amusing for half an 
hour. 

The defect in the interpretation of 
the play was that most of the players 
evidenced a realization of the absurdity 
of the situations in which they were 
placed. Farce must always be acted 
seriously. Dora. Hole, as the child’s 
nurse; Charles Goold, as a man serv- 
ant, and Orlando Daly, as an elderly 
army officer, gave the impression of 
being deep in the difficulties arranged 
by the author, but this was true of no 
one else in the company. Edward Gar- 
ratt, the midget who impersonated the 
baby, was sufficiently funny. The 
stage-manager hasn’t much choice in 
selecting an actor when that actor must 
be able to look like a year-old child. I 
felt sorry for May Blayney, who was 
so good in “The Walls of Jericho,” that 
I wanted to blame some one else for 
her being bad in “The Little Stranger.” 

“Thee Chorus Lady,” written by 
James Forbes and presented under di- 
rection of Henry B. Harris, at the 
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Savoy, is a good entertainment. Mr. 
Forbes created the comedy by easy 
stages; first building a vaudeville 
sketch of the same title around the per- 
sonality of Rose Stahl, and then, when 
the money-making possibilities of the 
sketch had been exhausted, using the 
character in a four-act play. The am- 
plification was quite justified. Mr. 
Forbes’ depiction of the maiden from 
the first row is truthful and extremely 
funny; while Miss Stahl puts such unc- 
tion and characterization into her per- 
formance that it will stand with the 
best portrayals of Madame _ Réjane. 
The humorous scenes in the piece are 
delightful, but its dramatic ones are 
rather commonplace. Taken as a 
whole, however, “The Chorus Lady” 
gives splendid promise for the future 
work of the two people concerned in 
it who made their débuts as author and 
star. 

Five other plays of the early season 
are not worth discussion in a paper al- 
ready much too long. Ellis Jeffries, an 
actress of impressive presence and great 
ability as a comedienne, returned to 
America in September, and was seen at 
the Liberty in a piece called “The Dear 
Unfair Sex.” I don’t remember who 
wrote the offering, and I don’t blame 
myself for not remembering. Miss 
Jeffries has come to this country three 
times with three poor plays—‘‘The 
Prince Consort,” “The Fascinating Mr. 
Vandervelt,” and “The Dear Unfair 
Sex’”’—and the poorest of these is “The 
Dear Unfair Hilda Spong had 
in “Lady Jim,” a comedy by Harold 
Heaton, presented at Joe Weber’s 
Music-Hall, a pale, blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, invertebrate kind of piece that 
affected the mind about as water affects 
the palate. The same thing might be 
said of “The Two Wetherbys,” at the 
Madison Square, but for the excellent 
acting of the star, William Hawtrey, 
whose work I praised at greater length 
last year, when he appeared at the Gar- 
rick in “Gallops.” “Judge and Jury” 
was said to have been produced at 
Wallack’s. [If so—and I am geliably 
informed that it was produced—it cre- 
ated so little stir and lived so short a 
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time that I could get nothing better 
than hearsay evidence of its puerility. 
Alfred Sutro’s “The Price of Money,” 
in which William H. Crane achieved a 
failure at the Garrick, proved conclu- 
sively the unwillingness of our theater- 
goers to interest themselves in stories 
which touch their own lives at no par- 
ticular point. The price of money is 
so high in this country—we pay for it 
so dearly in health and happiness, and 
life itselfi—that we could not accept as 
the only realization of the promise held 
out in that title, a puny probing into 
the conscience of a prig, whose per- 
sonal dishonesty was Mr. Sutro’s idea 
of “The Price of Money.” I should 
like very much to see a drama of that 
title by Charles Klein. 

The battle of Wagenhals & Kem- 
per against Harrison Grey Fiske over 
the right to produce Jacob Gordin’s 
“The Kreutzer Sonata,” wound up in 
a sort of two-part performance of the 
play. Blanche Walsh continued in it 
at the Manhattan until Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8; and on the following Monday 
evening, Bertha Kalich was seen in 
Mr. Gordin’s drama at the Lyric. The 
critics did not care for either perform- 
ance, and both were such indifferent 
successes that there seems no excuse 
for the fulfilment of my promise to 
discuss them at length. Miss Walsh 
was an infinitely better Miriam than 
Madame Kalich; and Madame Kalich’s 
supporting company was infinitely bet- 
ter than’ that given to Miss Walsh. 
Consequently, honors were even, and 
every one should be satisfied. 

“The Man From Now,” formerly 
called ‘‘29006” and “To-morrow-Land,” 
was the opening attraction at the New 
Amsterdam. John Kendrick Bangs 
wrote the book originally, but the piece 
was unsatisfactory, and so Henry W. 
Savage had it rewritten by Vincent 
Bryan. It now appears as the work 
of both men, though, if one may judge 
by one’s knowledge of Mr. Bangs’ lit- 
erary style, his contribution to the manu- 
script consisted of commas and periods. 
In the beginning, “The Man From 


Now” probably was a satire of the kind 
brought into vogue by Edward Bella- 
a a po 
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my. Mr. Bangs treated of a college 
professor who projected himself into 
the vear 2906, and of the conditions 
he found. Some one of the people who 
tinkered with this plot, however, lost 
it early in the first act, with the result 
that the comic-opera conditions dis- 
closed in 2906 turn out to be remark- 
ably like those from which we suffer 
in 1906. We were introduced to the 
smug-faced tenor, to the squealy so- 
prano, to the duet, to the comic tramp, 
and to a lot of other people and things 
common right now on Broadway. It 
made The-Lady-Who-Goes-to-the-The- 
ater-With-Me very sorry for the poor 
people who are to live a thousand years 
from now. : 

Frankly and honestly, I don’t believe 
that the piece suffered by the loss of 
its plot. Legitimacy is not a desidera- 
tum with the folk who care for musical 
comedy. The first act of “The Man 
l‘'rom Now” is funny and pleasing be- 
cause it includes a good deal of Harry 
Bulger and Helen Hale. The second 
act is dull and tiresome because it has 
neither. If there were to be an elec- 
tion to-morrow to decide who is our 
best comedian, and who our most 
charming soubrette, I think I should 
vote for Mr. Bulger and Miss Hale. | 
should vote for Miss Hale, except for 
Christie MacDonald. 

In bringing Lew Fields and his com- 
pany in “About Town” to the Herald 
Square Theater, the indefatigable Shu- 
berts committed the almost fatal error 
of prefacing the metropolitan premiére 
with too short a road tour. On the 
opening night in Manhattan, the piece 
was crowded with good things, but 
these were so plentifully interlarded 
with dull and dreary stretches of talk, 
that the initial audience was bored to 
extinction. “About Town” has been 
carefully pruned since then, and now is 
rather an enjoyable bit of nonsense. I 
houldn’t any more attempt to unravel 
the plot for your benefit than I should 
attempt to unravel a ball of yarn that 
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had been a plaything for a kitten. Suf- 
fice it to remark that the entertainment 
contains several snatches of fun, three 
or four excellent songs, including “In 
Amsterdam” and “The Great White 
Way”; and a couple of most ingenious- 
ly devised dances. Julian Mitchell, 
than whom there is no more artistic 
producer in America, has done his best 
work in “About Town’; and Mr. 
Fields’ supporting company includes 
Lawrence Grossmith, an extremely un- 
funny comedian; Joseph Herbert, Har- 
ry Fisher, Jack Norworth, George 
Beban, Louise Dresser, Coralie Blythe, 
Louise Allen Collier, Elita Proctor 
Otis, and Edna Wallace Hopper. 
“The Tourists” # a bargain-counter 
attraction at the Majestic. Seats at 
that house have been marked down to 
a dollar each; and this musical com- 
edy, written by R. H. Burnside and 
Gustave Kerker, is certainly a liberal 
dollar’s worth of froth and fun, tunes 
and girls. The best things in the piece 
are a bit of burlesque drama in the first 
act, and the three. songs called “That’s 
the Time,” “Which One Shall We 


Marry,” and “Love is a Wonderful 
Thing.” Marie Cahill appears at 


Daly’s in ‘Marrying Mary,” rewritten 
by Edwin Milton Royle from his farce, 
“His Wife’s Husband.” The entertain- 
ment, therefore, has a logical story, and 
has made a deserved success. 

At the beginning of the theatrical 
season in New York there were five 
important revivalsk—‘*The Music-Mas- 
ter.’ at the Bijou; “The Man on the 
Box,” at the Lyric; “Mlle. Modiste,” 
at the Knickerbocker ; “The Heir to the 
Hoorah,” at the Academy; and “The 
Rogers Brothers in Ireland,” at the New 
York. The big Hippodrome also threw 
open its doors again, this time under 
the management of the Messrs. Shu- 
bert and Anderson, with the produc 
tion of last season, “A Society Circus.” 
The building and the performance con- 
tinue to be one of the seventy-seven 
wonders of Manhattan. 
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Sessions 


Publishers catering to the taste of women readers, and why. Newspapers 


and magazines also bidding for women patrons, 


“Blindfolded” a mystery 


story of the first class) F. Hopkinson Smith has never done anything 
very good or very bad. His “Tides of Barnegat” only an average novel. 
E. Nesbit’s “The Incomplete Amorist” a thoroughly characteristic piece 


of work, 
doubtless entertain many people. 


Warwick Deeping’s “Bess of the Woods” a tale that will 
Probabilities have little place in Mar- 
guerite Merington’s “Scarlett of the Mounted.” 


In “The Mirror of the 


Century” Walter Frewen Lord talks entertainingly and even instructively. 
What is Mary Tappan Wright’s “The Tower” all about ? Other new books 


y HERE seems to be a 
pretty general agree- 
ment among those 
whose opinion is con- 
sidered at all worth 
while, that no fiction 
of any kind can 
achieve success now- 
adays if women refuse to read it. Ac- 
cepting the proposition as a statement 
of fact, it becomes a matter of small 
importance whether it is a result of 
recent development or a condition pre- 
viously existing, and only lately discov- 
ered. That it has a deep practical 
significance, and is no mere fancy, is 
indicated by the increasing tendency of 
shrewd business interests to recognize 
and act upon it. The wise men among 
the publishers are growing to realize 
more and more that it is a sound and 
safe business principle to cater to the 
tastes of feminine readers; that in this, 
as in so many other things in life, to 
please women is to be popular and suc- 
cessful. 

Of course, there is no chivalrous pur- 
pose in the attentions thus bestowed 
upon women; that women are the ob- 
jects of such solicitude on the part of 
the publishing world is not due to any 
sentiment; it is rather a matter of com- 
pulsion, for the anxiety to gratify the 








feminine taste in literature is created 
and governed by the familiar and pro- 
saic economic principle of supply and 
demand; women are regarded as a very 
large, and therefore profitable, class of 
consumers; and the desire here, as in 
the gentler relations of life, is to give 
them what they want. They have only 
to make their requirements known with 
a reasonable degree of unanimity, and 
so far as possible they are satisfied. 

There are exceptions, to be sure. A 
good many novels are published whose 
only appeal is to masculine readers; 
there are magazines, the sole purpose 
of which is to exploit matters which in- 
terest men exclusively; they meet a cer- 
tain demand and enjoy a certain re- 
stricted circulation, but it is a fact that 
their vogue is restricted. 

Innovations in the newspapers offer 
the clearest demonstration. A com- 
paratively few years ago the special 
interests of women were utterly disre- 
garded in the daily press; the assump- 
tion was that newspapers were printed 
for men alone; nobody ever thought 
of women as possible patrons. But to- 
day there is hardly a journal of any im- 
portance that does not maintain a num- 
ber of departments exclusively for 
women. The “woman’s page” has be- 


come a part of the newspaper vernacu- 
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lar, as well as “the fashions,” “house- 
hold notes,” “what society is doing,” 
and “women’s clubs.” 

The magazines show the same ten- 
dencies; the multiplication of-success- 
ful magazines distinctly for women is 
one of the most significant things in 
periodical publishing; even those that 
are not essentially class magazines, run 
departments which appeal directly or 
indirectly to women. 

It may be perversely said that all this 
is not evidence of the predominance 
of feminine influence upon fiction; that 
it does not show that woman’s favor 
can make a story or her hostility break 
it. It may be so; we have no wish to 
dogmatize about it, but we doubt if any 
publisher can be found with hardihood 
enough to put the matter to the test. 


~ me 


“Blindfolded,” by Earle Ashley Wal- 
cott, Bobbs-Merrill Company, is appro- 
priately named. It is a mystery story 
of the first class; and any one who can 
begin it without following it to the end, 
lacks a healthy human appetite for an 
exciting tale. 

Giles Dudley tells his own story of 
his curious and rather trying adven- 
tures in San Francisco; and the reader 
who goes with him must, whether he 
will or no, share his perplexities and 
difficulties and dangers. The gang 
seeking possession of the boy keeps 
him busy night and day; and they are 
able to make matters much more inter- 
esting for him, because the death of his 
cousin, Henry Wilton, has left him with 
absolutely no means of discovering 
what the conspiracy is all about. 

lt is not a story in which the inter- 
est is allowed to lag for an instant; 
there is no halt in the action; dramatic 
situations and incidents follow each 
other in rapid succession; when one 
thread is dropped another is taken up 
leading to a new climax, and the scene 
is constantly shifted from the dens of 
Chinatown to the Stock Exchange, 
where Doddridge Knapp is conducting, 
through Dudley, his gigantic financial 
deals; or from the purlieus of Mother 
orton’s place to the Knapp mansion. 
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In spite of all these kaleidoscopic 
changes, the unity of the narrative is 
never lost, and the story is skilfully 
focused at the conclusion to the ex- 
planation of its mysteries and the happy 
union of Dudley and Luella Knapp. 


eH eH 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s latest novel, 
“The Tides of Barnegat,” published by 
the Scribners, is not exactly like any- 
thing that he has hitherto done. As 
a literary achievement, it is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the average of his 
previous work, all of which is what 
might be called ‘‘average,” for he has 
never done anything that is either very 
great or very poor; all of it is credita- 
ble as novels go, but none of it likely 
to live. 

This story is different from what we 
have become accustomed to expect 
from him; more because of the theme 
he has selected than because of any 
other reason. It is one which has great 
possibilities—possibilities which in oth- 
er hands might have been used with 
tremendous effect. Mr. Smith has 
merely scratched the surface. Another 
person equally skilled in the art of wri- 
ting, but with the sort of insight that 
comes only of personal experience of 
mental and moral pain, would have pro- 
duced a great story. 

It is interesting enough, as all his 
stories are; it is well told technically— 
he never fails in that—but not nearly 
enough is made of the consequences of 
Lucy Cobden’s dissolute selfishness; of 
the suffering she brought upon every 
one who had to do with her; of the 
years of sacrifice endured for her sake 
by her sister Jane, and Jane’s lover, 
Doctor Cavendish ; of the blasted hopes 
of Captain Holt’s last years. The diffi- 
culty is that Mr. Smith, as if conscious 
of his own incapacity, has substituted 
narrative for analysis. We know, of 
course, that Jane Cobden’s sufferings 
must have been the keenest sort of tor- 
ture, but we are not allowed to share 
it in the least. 


The book -is interesting but not 
epoch-making; its defects are too obvi- 
ous. 
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It is pleasant to record that E. Nes- 
bit has lost none of the grace that made 
her so charming in “The Would-be- 
Goods,” “The Red House,” and the 
short stories which she wrote under the 
general title of “The Literary Sense.” 
Her new book is called “The Incom- 
plete Amorist,” and is published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. It is a thor- 
oughly characteristic piece of work, 
done in the same easy, engaging style; 
with the same keen yet kindly cynicism 
which serves to impress the reader with 
the author’s knowledge of the weak- 
nesses of human nature and her ten- 
derness for them. 

Her readiness to make allowances for 
people is, indeed, the most notable 
thing about Mrs. Bland’s work. She 
never hesitates to expose the infirmities 
of motive or action in any of her char- 
acters; but one cannot take leave of 
them without the feeling that, after all, 
there is something in each one of them 
that is very much worth while. Betty 
Desmond may be silly and inexperi- 
enced, but she is not unprincipled ; Lady 
St. Craye may be frivolous, but she is 
loyal; Reverend Cecil Underwood may 
seem an unrelenting Puritan, but un- 
derneath a harsh exterior he has a 
great love for his stepdaughter; even 
Eustace Vernon, in spite of his pursuit 
of women, which is rather revolting to 
a sensitive mind, seems decent when, at 
the end, he acts like “a child, tired with 
a long play-day.” 

That Mrs. Bland is a thorough artist 
is shown by the fact that she tells an 
old story with a freshness and original- 
ity that hold the attention from begin- 
ning to end. She is one of those rare 
individuals whose point of view on any 
topic is always sure to be interesting, 
mainly because of an unerring insight 
and a humorous wnderstanding that 
make all her valuations so apposite. 


In “Lucy of the Stars,” by Frederick 
Palmer, Charles Scribner's 
body seems to have got what he or she 
wanted, except—presumably—the au- 
thor. Lucy herself loses Arthur Car- 
niston, the man she and who 


Sons, no- 


loves, 
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loves her. Geraldine Hodges and John 
rane are the victims of a similar ca- 
tastrophe, and it is pretty certain that 
the reader of the story will have his 
disappointments also. 

There will, or ought to be, plenty of 
sympathy for Lucy and Geraldine, for 
they are both nice girls, much too nice 
to be involved in heart complications 
with men like Carniston and Frane. 
Arthur, seventh Earl of Carniston, after 
having committed himself to Lucy, 
yields to the representations of his 
friends and his family’s solicitor that it 
is a duty which he owes to his house 
and the British public to marry a rich 
wife, and so, provided by his father’s 
creditors with the sinews of war, he 
undertakes a campaign to capture an 
American heiress. 

Frane belongs to the now familiar 
young - man - and - the - world - stren- 
uous-life type, who uses the expanded 
chest, pursed lips, puckered brow, and 
many words, because he is afflicted with 
illusions rather than inspired by ideals. 
Though the type has no knowledge of 
intellectual or moral depths, it has a 
shrewd instinct for the claptrap which 
catches the unthinking majority. Frane 
is, of course, American and in politics. 

We cannot help feeling that, as be- 
tween Frane and Carniston, Geraldine 
was fortunate in her choice. The latter 
had solid qualities of character in spite 
of what most readers will consider a 
mistaken and even sordid conception of 
duty, and a lasting respect is a better 
foundation for happiness than a love 
which blasted illusions and defeated 
hopes ultimately reduce to ashes. 


* 

Warwick Deeping has, temporarily, 
at least, happily surrendered some of 
the eccentricities by the use of which 
he seemed to be deteriorating into a 
stylist of the Maurice Hewlett type. 
There is in “Bess of the Woods,” pub- 
lished by Harpers, comparatively little 
of the sort of thing that, in “Uther and 
Ingraine,” for instance, was so offen- 


sive to lovers of good English; and one 
may read and enjoy the story without 
growing irritable at the author’s affec- 
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tations. Whether or not the book 
marks a permanent reformation re- 
mains to be seen. 

Though in no respect remarkable, 
either in originality of plot or strength 
of characterization, the tale is one 
which will doubtless interest many peo- 
ple. The circumstances of Bess’ child- 
hood and early womanhood, her asso- 
ciations and training, the affection 
which developed between her and the 
young Squire Richard Jeffray, and the 
discovery, to which the reader looks 
forward from the first, that she is of 
gentle blood, are all of them devices 
long familiar to the art of story-tell- 
ing; they do not stimulate interest or 
pique curiosity. The compelling qual- 
ity of the book, such as it is, is much 
less subtle and elusive than any of these 
things; it consists simply in the vivid- 
ness with which Bess is pictured to the 
reader as a beautiful animal, in whom 
the higher human elements are subor- 
dinated. Mr. Deeping possibly did not 
intend to produce such an effect, but 
the result is inevitable from the descrip- 
tion of the girl, and from the attraction 
which she is made to exert over young 
Jeffray. Hence he has failed where 
Mr. Hardy succeeded; for Tess is ex- 
actly what her creator meant her to 
be. 

~~ & 
° 

“Scarlett of the Mounted,” by Mar- 
cuerite Merington, Moffat, Yard & Co., 
is not altogether convincing as a story. 
The clearest impression that it makes 
upon one is that Miss Merington has 
undertaken to write about places and 
people that she does not know, or, at 
any rate, that she does not understand. 

The scene is laid in the Yukon gold 
fields, mainly on the Canadian side, and 
the hero is a scion of a noble British 
family, acting for the time as a mem- 
ber of the Northwest mounted police. 
It is not altogether clear how or why 
he happens to be engaged in such an 
occupation; but that omission has little 
effect upon the story. , The main point 
is that he is able to be of inestimable 
service to Miss Evelyn Durant, who, 
under rather unusual circumstances, has 
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come to the territory to hunt up her 
father. They share in a series of com- 
plicated adventures, which finally work 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
including, presumably, the reader. 

Probabilities have very little to do 
with the tale, but it is hardly likely - 
that those who are interested in it will 
find fault on that account. 


ee 


Thcugh by no means a dogmatist, 
Walter Frewen Lord is immensely fond 
of generalization. It must be confessed 
that the temptation, to sum up in a 
phrase the conclusions reached, is well- 
nigh irresistible in estimating the 
values of novelists and their relations 
to and influence on their time, as Mr. 
Lord does in “The Mirror of the Cen 
tury,” published by the John Lane 
Company. Indeed it*is, perhaps, abso- 
lutely necessary if one is to undertake 
to trace a process of national evolution 
throughout a given period by means 
of an analysis of the fiction of that pe- 
riod. 

This he does by an examination of 
the work of a dozen of the greater 
English novelists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The weakness of his exposition 
lies in his resort to such phrases as 
these: “Lord Beaconsfield was the 
Paul Veronese of English novelists ;” 
“Thackeray is the Apostle of Medioc- 
rity;” Lord Lytton’s “commercial in- 
stincts were admirable, but his works 
have very little relation to literature” ; 
Dickens “had little or no sense of 
beauty”; “the art of George Eliot domi- 
nates the world of romance as the dome 


of St. Paul’s dominates the city of 
London,” and so on. 
> e & 


In a moderti American novel, espe- 
cially in a combination of cow-punch- 
ing and society, nothing is to be gained 
by sprinkling the pages with French 
phrases. Authors who are sufficiently 
sophisticated to write a story covering 
339 printed pages and get it published, 
ought to spare their readers anything 
more. Besides which, unless they are 
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on familiar terms with their French, 
it is not altogether safe; for, like other 
affectations, to be successful it must be 
free from mistakes, or it becomes ridic- 
ulous. Reverend Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and Mr. Edward Peple would 
have been wiser and shown better taste 
if they had omitted this rather cheap 
device in telling their story, “Richard 
the Brazen’; and they would have 
saved themselves the humiliation of the 
exposure of an attempted imposition 
upon their readers. 

The story as a story is not so bad; 
it is melodramatic and impossible it is 
true, but it is entertaining and inter 
esting for all that. Its theme is hack 
neyed, its plot threadbare, its charac 
ters commonplace ; but it has action and 
incident, and a climax. It has to do 
with the adventures of Richard Will- 
iams, beginningewith his exploit in 
saving the beautiful Harriet Renwyck 
from a fearful death in a herd of ‘“‘mill- 
ing” cattle on the Texas plains, and 
taking him through some exciting ex- 
periences in the financial and _ social 
world of New York. A business feud 
between the cattle king, old Bill Will- 
iams, Richard’s father, and Jacob Ren- 
wyck, a Wall Street magnate and the 
father of Harriet, creates most of the 
complications of the plot, and furnishes 
the excuse for writing the tale. It is 
published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 


ee 


No one, after reading “The Tower,” 
by Mary Tappan Wright, Scribners, 
can help asking himself what it is all 
about. If the author had any clear 
conception of her story, if she had in 
mind any definite aim of her own or 
any goal to be attained by her char- 
acters, she has not succeeded in ma- 
king it manifest to her readers. The 
book contains no problem, has no point 
as a story, presents no picture of life 
nor portrait of man or woman; offers 
no hint of local color; it is without 
vitality ; a dreary waste of words. 

Perhaps these strictures should be 
qualified, for there is one impulse of 
life, feeble to be sure, but yet enough 








to arrest attention. If Bishop Lang- 
don has a prototype in real life, known 
to the author, it will explain the pres- 
ence of this suggestion of flesh and 
blood among such human husks as 
Robinson, Sylvia, Mrs. Denbigh, Ann- 
chen, Margaret, Bennie, and the rest. 
The bishop—who is also the president 
of the college at Great Dulwich, a rival 
institution to that at Coldston—is 
swayed by some of the ordinary human 
emotions, and seems to be consistently 
working to some purpose. To be sure, 
that purpose is not quite so lofty as 
one looks for in a bishop, for he is 
mainly bent on merely having his own 
way, and expressing his contempt for 
those who disagree with him; but per- 
haps it is a legitimate exercise of an 
episcopal function, and it helps to mak« 
him human. 

The climax of the book is as futile 
as its plot and action. It is worked 
out between Robinson, Sylvia, and 
Mrs. Denbigh, none of whom could 
conceivably be satisfied. 


eH e 
Important New Books. 


“The Tides of Barnegat,” F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Blindfolded,” Earle Ashley Wolcott, 
sobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Buchangn’s Wife,” Justus Miles Forman 
Harper & i 

“The Fighting Chance,” Robert W. Cham- 
bers, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Balance of Power,” Arthur Goodrich 
The Outing Co. 

“Whispering Smith,” Frank H. Spearman, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Heart that Knows,” Charles G. D 
Roberts, L. C. Page & Co. 

“The Treasure of Heaven,” Marie Corelli, 
Dodd, Mead & Co 
“The Leader,” Mary Dillon, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
“The Undefiled,” Frances Aymar Mathews 
Harper & Bros. 

“Sir John Constantine,” A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, Charles Scribner’s Sons 

“The Rainy Day Railroad War,’ Holman 
F. Day, A. S. Barnes & Co. 

‘The Lion and the Mouse,” Charles Klein 
and Arthur Hornblow, G. W. Dillingham Co. 

“The Guarded Flame,” W. B. Maxwell 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Robberies Company, Ltd.,” Nelson 
Lloyd, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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€ Under the new U.S. meat inspection law, the 
name on the label is more important than ever. 
The law itself is a good thing. You want it. 
Armour C Company want it. The U. S. inspection 
stamp on meat or product, guarantees purity, 
wholesomeness and correct labeling. But it stops 
there. Every good housekeeper wants something 
more. She wants giality. “Purity” and “quality” 
Give two cooks identical 
One will produce an epicure’s dinner ; 
the other a failure. It’s the same in meat and food 
production on a large scale. 


do not mean the same. 
materials. 


“The Armour way” 
adds the quality. 


@ The “U. S. Inspected and Passed” stamp is 
not put on “leaf lard” unless the lard is pure /eaf. 
But the U.S. stamp on a lard package does not 


guarantee /eaf unless the J/adbe/ also says “leaf 


lard.” And a “leaf lard” label is no guaranty un- 
less the U. S. stamp is there too. Look for both. 
The U. S. stamp is on Armour’s “Simon Pure” 
Leaf Lard. This lard always has been a// leaf, and 
more. Not an ounce of other fat goes into it. It 
is made of selected leaf refined in open kettles. 


Armour’s 
Leaf Lard is put up 
ment sealed pails 
“fives” and “tens”). The 
Government seal is on a 


q For your protec- 


“Simon Pure” 


_<¢f tion, 








in govern- y. 
(“threes,” 


strip of tin across the top 
(see illustration) which 
must be cut to open the pail. 
With that seal intact and with 
Armour’s “Simon Pure”’ label 
on the pail, you know you get 
perfect leaf lard, exactly as it 
vas put up and sealed under the U.S. inspector’s eye. 


The 
Maker’s 
Name 


Tells 





In Meats and meat 


food products, ** Purity” 


plus “Quality” equals 


“‘ Armour’s.’’ 


Leaf 
Lard 
That’s 

All Leaf 








the sealed lard pail 
keeps out dust and 
contamination af every 


hind. 








Look for 
the U. S. 
Stamp 
and the 


Name 





Not “just as good”’ or 
“good enough, but 


better is the Armour 





way. 


Armour’s 





Extract 
of Beef 





Twenty years of steady 
growth in household 


favor proves merit. 
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@ The U. S. Inspection stamp, on every pound and 
every package of Armour goods, guarantees purity, 
wholesomeness and honest labeling of a// Armour 
food products. The government guaranty is in 
these words: “U.S. Inspected and Passed, under 
act of Congress of June 30, 1906.” Look 
for that. , 

@ The Armour name on. label or brand guarantees 
pure, wholesome, honest-label goods of quality. 
Constant effort to improve both the methods and 
the products, and to make them éetter than the 
law requires, are represented by the name “Armour 
& Company” on the label. Look for that. 

QJ Read the Armour’s Extract label again. It says 
now, as it has always said, “Extract of Beef.’ 
There is no compound of miscellaneous “ meat” 
extracts under that label, To be named “ Extract 
of Beef,” it must be extract of Beef. The U. S. 
government inspection stamp guarantees that. The 
U. S. stamp is so put on that opening the jar breaks 
the stamp. See that the U. S. stamp is intact. 
Then you won't get Armour’s jars refilled with an 
inferior substi- tute. 

@ Armour’s> Extract of Beef, 
famous all round the 
world for over 





20 years, is a 
concentration of rich beef flavors. 
It multiplies the housewife’s ap- 
petite-tempting resources. It adds 
zest and savor to soups, entrees, 
roasts, vegetables. With hot water 
and seasoning, it’s a splendid cold- 
weather drink. 

@ Culinary Wrinkles, a little cook book written by Ida M. 


Palmer, tells more than one hundred ways of using Armour's Ex- 


tract of Beef to advantage. It will be sent on cequest. 
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g Armour & Company’s establishments have been 
open to the public for forty years. Visitors are 
and always have been welcome to see for them- 


selves how Armour plants are conducted. 


@ This “open door” policy is in effect at all six 
of the Armour plants, six of the largest and best 
equipped food producing plants in the world, lo- 
cated at Chicago, Kansas City, South Omaha, East 
St. Louis, Sioux City and Fort Worth; it is also in 
effect at a// of the nearly 400 branch houses, which 
are wholesale distributing depots at the centers of 
population throughout the country. 


@ You don’t have to take anybody’s word for the 
character of Armour establishments and Armour 
methods. Each plant and each branch house in- 
vites you to “come and see for yourself.” 


@ All good hams are not “ Star’”’ hams, 


Armour’s 
“Star’’ brand is reserved for hams of extra quality. 
It distinguishes the dest of the good hams. The 


average is about one dest ham among fifteen good 
hams. 


That one wins the “Star” brand. Hogs 
whose hams reach this honor 
must be the aristocrats of their 
kind. They must be young, 
but matured. They must be 
corn fed. They must be firm- 
fleshed and only moderately 
fat. They must be “ barrow” 
hogs. And their hams must 
weigh not less than eight nor 


more than twenty pounds, 





@ The hams of these porcine aristocrats then re- 
ceive special curing and are branded with the “Star,” 
as the best among hams.—‘‘ The Ham What Am.” 





The 
“Open 
Door” 
Armour 


Policy 


Skill and Experience, 
backed by Intelligence, 


have no need of secrecy. 


About 
“Star” 


Hams 


Specializing for quality 
and constant effort to 
improve produce Ar- 


mour results. 








Bacon 
at Its 
Best 


The merit of Armour 
products is certified by 
the millions who use 


and like them. 


‘“Veribest’’ 
Food 


Specialties 


Armour products are as 
good today as they were 


yesterday. They will 


be better tomorrow if 


we can make them 


better. 
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@ Armour’s “Star” Bacon (in glass jars and in tins) 
is the result of forty years of keeping a little ahead 
of all competitors. Just consider some of its “points”: 
P on @ It is “Star” quality 

\ —the spécial cured 

m\ “flitches” of selected 
young corn-fed “bar- 
hogs. It is cut into uniform 
wafer-like slices. Each slice is perfect. 
There is no waste; no “scraps” to be 
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thrown away. Each slice in a jar will 
cook exactly like every other slice in ajar. And 
being sliced to the “just right” degree of thinness, 
you can have it appetizingly brown and deliciously 
crisp without its being “cooked to death.” Ever 
try it? One jar or tin will make you its friend 
for life. 

q Ever try a tin of “Veribest” Ox Tongue? 
Get one. You'll finditareal delicacy. It is the whole 
tongue, perfectly cooked, in an absolutely air-tight 
package. The natural juices and flavors are all 
there. And for those delicious cold-weather mince 
pies! There’s “Veribest’””» Mince Meat—in cartons 
as illustrated here, The U. S. inspection stamp 
guarantees that the meats and all ingredients are 
clean, pure and 
wholesome. The 
Armour label 
stands for the 
quality. The 
“Veribest” food 
specialties are 
unique as savers of time and worry to the particular 





housewife. Among them, there is something that 
just fits practically every household food-emergency. 


ARMOUR AN» COMPANY 


Whcen writing to advertisers piease mention Ainslee’s 
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Build What You Build, Well. 


Build your body cell by cell, WELL. Use properly selected FOOD. That is the material, 
and, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should select the very 
best material the world affords from which to build your body. 


Nowadays we have that material right at hand chosen by an expert. 


Grape-Nuts 


focd is made from the certain selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phosphate 
Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and 
n to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the whole struc- 


depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that babe or athlete can digest it. 


‘¢ There’s a Reason ”’ and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





“THe LittLteE Rep Scuoot House 


On the Hill is the Real Symbol of the Strength and Per- 
petuity of American Institutions. The greatest Legacy a man 
can leave his children is a sound Education. A child’s En- 
dowment Policy in The Prudential creates a Trust Fund for 
the Maintenance and Education of Children. A heritage 
of millions is not so valuable to the individual as the legacy 
of schooling which puts into his hands the tools with which 
he may carve his own fortune, the weapons by which he 
may achieve his own destiny. The individual, the home, the 
nation, owe the founders of safe and reliable methods of Life 
Insurance a debt of gratitude which words cannot express, 
but which hearts can feel and homes can show.” 


Thus writes Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, President National Educators Association and 
Superintendent Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Do you want to give your children a Good Education? If so, write The 
Prudential to-day for a mae copy of Dr. Schaeffer’s article, sent free. You 
will find it both entertaining and instructive, as well as explanatory of how you can 
at small cost, guarantee your boys and girls an excellent schooling. Write Dept. 90 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office: NEWARK, N, J. 
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For 


- 50 Years 


And over, Schlitz beer has been 





famous because of its purity. When 





it was brewed in.a hut it was brewed 
by a master, aiming at new ideals. 
Now our output exceeds a million 
barrels annually. Our agencies dot 
the whole earth. Yet we still double 
the necessary cost of our brewing, 
to make certain that the product 
is pure. 

Common beer, usually, costs you 
yust as much 
as Schlitz. 









Ask forthe Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or 
crown ts branded Schlitz. 


he Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous 


Ts ples 
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Diamond Merchants, Gold and Silversmiths. 





Solid Gold Rings. 


238D Dia #18.00 
1) Amethret 5.00 
60D ire ‘ 8.00 


Sterling Silver Brooches. 


O1L Maple leaf 2 
Id plate ° 
1 i 
O14 H in, lily 
016 Double heart 
Same in lat 
033 Crescent Is 
035 Ha ly 
049 Chatelaine. Ir 
Hat like 049 


Stock Pins. 


015 Sterling silver . #.20 





PRICE LIST 





| 
| 
—— | 018 Crescent 


Chain, 1 
1.25 | ‘ hain, 15 i t 
| 05 Bead necklace, 14 in 


29 Gold plated hat 
2 Solidg lir 
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Gold Plated Brooc _ 
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PN IMA Aye) Coats 


OARSE or FINE@RUGS 
and CARPETS to most 
DELICATE Flannels LAST 
longerLOOK better —FEEL 
better—are BETTER=— 
SOFTERFLUFFIER = 
UNSHRUNKEN when 
washed with PEARLINE in 
Pearline’'s Way. 


PROOF: More millions use 


EARLINE 


THAN EVER BEFORE) 


A CHILD CAN 
DO THE WORK 





JEWSBURY & BROWNS 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


Will make your teeth pearly white and sound. 
Removes Tartar. Preserves the Gums. 


ENGLAND’S 
FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 
100 Years in Use 


\ Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 


Contains the most valuable vegetable anti- 
septics for cleansing the mouth. 

F. R. ARNOLD €CO., - New York a. a 
MARSHALL FIELD é CO., Chicago § °""fyents” 


Agents 


GOOD STORES 
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STERLING SILVER 
Spoons and Forks 





The Gorham Company are the largest makers in the world of 
Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks 


Every improvement in methods of manufacture is immediately 
adopted and many valuable processes are exclusively controlled 
These advantages enable the Company to 
offer their productions at prices more favorable to the purchaser 
than is possible with makers operating on a smaller scale 


Prices by the Dozen 


Tea Spoons $9.00 to $12.00 — and Breakfast or Dessert Knives 
upward (Steel Blades) $18.00 to $22.00 and 
Dessert Spoons 15.00 to 25.00 * upward 
(Plated Blades) 19.90 to 23.00 “ 
Table Spoons 22.00 to 38.00 * ; 
P Medium or Dinner Knives 

Breakfast or (Steel Blades) 20.00 to 26.00 “ 

Dessert Forks 15.00 to 25.00“ (Plated Blades) 21.00 to 28.00 “ 
Table or Carving Sets 

Dinner Forks 21.00 to $4.00 * (5 pieces) 20.00 to 25.00 * 


Individual and Serving Pieces to match in the various 
copyrighted designs at correspondingly low prices 


Every article of silverware made by the Gorham Company 1s 
easily and positively identified by the well-known 


Gorham Trade Mark 


GORHAM 


STERLING 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street 


NEW YORK 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 
For Wedding Gifts and Family Use 


Can be obtained from the leading Jewelers throughout the 
country at exactly the same prices as charged at the 
Company’s New York establishment 


The Company’s undeviating rule of supplying their productions 
only to jewelers of established reputation 
assures that exclusive individuality which for so. many years 
has characterized Gorham silverware 


Prices of Gorham Silverware 


Almond Dishes $1.50 to $3.00 and Salts (Pair) $2.00 to $10.00 and 
Bon Bon Dishes 2.25 to 15.00 upward Peppers (Pair) 2.00 to 15.00 upward 
Candlesticks 5.00 to 25.00 * Loving Cups 3.50 to 85.00 “ 
Vases 4.50 to 30.00 6s Mustard Pots 4.50 to 10.00 i 
Sugar Baskets 5.50 to 15.00 * raga eg pn -” er ae 
Compotiers 9.50 to 30.00 * Ss ed wep . c : —s _ “ 
Muffineers 10.00 to 1500 « Sugar anc Creams 10.00 to 30.00 
cee ie 11.00 to 30.00 * Bowls and Dishes 13.00 to 75.00 c 
nth ten Oke ae * ee ae 
Bread Trays 22.00 to 50.00 “* oe Disl pp oe _ “ 
Tea, Sugar and pi ange — nei ~ hey “6 

Crame 22.00 to 50.00 “* a. 40.00 -¥ 75.00 “ 
a pe 36.00 to 75.00 “ Ice Cream Plates 

read an utter 0 10.00 to 214. ba 

Plates (Dozen) 60.00 to120.00 ‘* Pec ’ aera 
Asparagus Dishes 65.00 to 75.00 “ (Dozen) 120.00 to 340.00 “ 
Punch Bowls 95.00 to 200.00 * Service Plates 
Tea Services 100.00 to 500.00 * (Dozen) $75.00 to 450.00 


For over three-quarters of a century 
Gorham Silver has been distinguished for originality of design, 
superiority of workmanship and integrity of material 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
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M529 solid Gold Cuff 


Links, ee say 


my 4 ae ed s 
oo : M528" Solid Gold Brooch 
y " ‘ or Pendant, eee 


Center, 








Lor Siguet Ring, M530 Hair Barrette, Rolled 
a I ndian fh "Rose ‘ Gold Plate, 8 .35, 
"Finish, $10.00 F \ Same, Solid Gold, az 


M532 Ssblid Gold Fob, 
Rose Finish, $5.00 


M533 
Solid Gold ek 
M534 Solid Gold Birthmont tooc’ 
"M535 Solid Gold Cross, Etched both -y month, $2.50 
¥lks Lapel Button, 
1.75 
M536 Sterling Silver Brooch, 
M539 Sterling Silv | Bag . Bimetny ss; French Gray 
Tag, Elke or yet M538 Solid Gola ; Finish, $1.00 — 
$1.2 Crescent Brooch, Ko. M537 Diamond Ring. a 
man Finish, $1.35 Peacock Setting, $50.00 eee 


an 
M542 SolidfBola 
M543, S#id Gold Scarf Pin. Sappbire, 
Scarf Pin,® Baroque $).50 
Pearl #2 .00 
. 


make the most satisfactory. and lasting hoiiday remembrances. Our muiion doliar 
stock offers a wide selection of goous at prices which have established tor us 
a reputation pre-eminent in our line for quality and fair dealing. Manu- 
facturing as we do, we are abie to save our customers middlemen's profits 
and you have the advantage of dealing direct with the manufacturer—saving 
one third of the usual retail prices. 
You may order any article shown above and if it does not please you 
when received, we will return your money 1m full or, if you prefer, we wiil ship goods 
C. O. D. subject to examination. The pictures are full size and show the manner in which 
our stock is pictured in o_r new 2OO-page 
SHOPPING GUIDE OF THE PEACOCK STORE 
which is now ready and will be glady sent free on request. It is without doubt the most complete and\ 
authentic guide to the latest styles and unique novelties in 


Jewelry: Diamonds: Si'verware: Plated Ware: Cut Glass: China: Leather Goods: 


thousand dollars. With this book in the 
us without leaving the easy 
of giving 








The range of prices 1s from twenty-five cents to one 

n, and order by mail from 
be t »d on Peacock quality and our policy 
We will be gis ad to have you drop us 


home one can find articles suitable to ny Cas 
chair, in full assurance that complete reliance can 
> our cust ymers entire satisfaction or refunding the money 

a postal today asking for ZOO Page Shopping Guide No 


. D. PEACOCK, State and Adams Street, Chicago 
Merchants in Diamonds. en and Master-Craftsmen in Gold 
and Silver, Stationers, etc. 
- Established in 1837. —i 
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It is accident [9 
| 


horse hair 
on the market 









see 


Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night? 


If you did, you probably do not fully realize the superiority of the Ostermoor. While 
the Ostermoor costs you but $15.00, it is a better bed than a hair mattress costing $50.00 
(this we guarantee by ‘thirty nights’ free trial—money returned if dissatisfied), not only from 
a sanitary point of view. but also from the point of comfort. Many of our richest families, 
who can afford any mattress, sleep on the Ostermoor, simply because they have chosen by 
reason and not by tradition, The Ostermoor is not stuffed, but duz/¢ up in layers of uniform 
thickness at every spot. These springy Ostermoor sheets retain their elasticity indefinitely, 
need no renovating, and are vermin-proof, germ-proof, dust-proof and non-absorbent. 


Our Free Book, The Test of Time” 


SS ae eee ES iientilienssipcsttiaiiieane ea 





tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. It contains Aerene 4 
144 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and the 174 Elizabeth 
restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. St., New York 


Without. obliga- 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers 7,22 2372.70": 


. ; : a 144-page book and free 
Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our 





Regular Sizes and Prices aim. We were compelled to this move by the necessity Samples 

2 fest 6 inches wide, $8 35 of protecting the public against worthless imitations. of ticking used on the 
25 lus. P Your Ostermoor dealer—be sure to ask ws who he Ostermoor, and the name of 

3 toot wide, 301bs., 10.00 | j. he willshow you a mattress with the Ostermoor my Ostermoor dealer. 


3 feet Gtaches wide, 11.70 name ana trade-mark label sewn on the end. 
4 foot wide, 401bs., 13.35 | Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day 
4 foot 6 inches wide, 15 00 check is received, if you ordeg of us by mail. 

5 lbs , 


All 6 feet 3 inches long OSTERMOOR & CO. —_— 


Express Charzes Prepaid. 
In two parts, sv cents extra, 174 Elizabeth Street, New York 
a Canada; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montrea} 
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Uj oot AUNTS 
Be ay) i 
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SILVER 
should have the 
heaviest possible plate 
of pure silver, at a 
moderate price. 


Community 


Silver Has. 


U. S. Government Assayer’s test showed that Com- 
munity Silver Teaspoons Aave an ounce more pure silver 


than any other make. 


Ask Your Dealer 


ONEIDA. COMMUNITY Lrp. 
ONEIDA, NY. 


FOUNDED IN 1848 
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Thanksgiving in this, the 
one-hundred-and-thirtieth year 
of our Independence, should 
be a time of unusual rejoicing 
because of the enactment by 
Congress of a law to protect 
the people from impure foods. 
Every day is Thanksgiving 
Day in the home where foods 
that overwork the stomach and 
starve the body have given 
place to natural foods that sup- 
ply all the elements for the 
building of the perfect human body with the least tax 
upon the digestive organs. Such a food is SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT. It is made of the choicest white wheat 
that grows, cleaned, steam-cooked, shredded and baked. It is a 
natural stimulant of peristalsis and supplies all the proteids 
needed to repair wasted tissue, in a form easily digested by the 
most delicate stomach. It is the cleanest and purest of all the 
cereal foods and is made in the cleanest, most hygienic indus- 
trial building on the continent. 

If you like Shredded Wheat Biscuit for breakfast with milk or cream, 

ee cet. we wana ine aoe aaah teak tole Yan 

ey eee, Goatees Gaited on smth the inion. ot eomiee 

toothsomeness and wholesomeness make a “dressing” of crushed Shredded 

Wheat instead of white bread crumbs. 


TRISCUIT is Shredded Whole Wheat pressed into a wafer ana baked by 
electricity. It is delicious as a toast with butter, cheese or marmalades. 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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A South Bend Watch Keeps 
Ship’s Chronometer Time 









Every sea-going vessel is compelled to carry a tested Fahrenheit, and kept for hours in a refrigerator below 
and proven accurate chronometer. This chronometer, freezing point. 
which often costs thousands of dollars, is under the South Bend Watches curried upon long sea voyages 
watehful care of the officer responsible for hee and protected only by an ordinary watch case, exposed 
the navigation of the ship. No one but he to every variation of position aud temperature and the 


incessant vibration and roll of the ship keep 
perfect time, second for second, with the care- 
fully guarded and accurate ship's chronometer. 
Every South Bend Watch also keeps 
time in every position and is 
not affected by the jars and 
jolts of railway trains, horse- 
back riding, automobiling, 
etc. We guarantee them to 
be satisfactory time keepers. 

They are sold only by 
reliable jewelers. You can 
get them nowhere else. If 
“your jeweler does not sell 
them, send us his name and 

we will mail you an interest- 


is allowed access to it. He guards it against 
every change of atmosphere 
and temperature, all jars and 
jolts,—everything that could 
possibly affect its time-keep- 
ing qualities, for upon its ac- 
curacy safety largely de- 
pends. Without it, locating 
the position of the ship 
would be impossible and dis- 
aster almost certain. 

Now, every adjusted South 
Bend Watch is timed and reg- 
ulated until it keeps perfect 
time with one of these most 
accurate chronometers It 


must keep time throughout - Se . ing book, “How Good 
tests that are many fold as ~ . Watches are Made” and also 
severe as a watch ever receives in ordinary every-day a little device illustrating the manner in which our 
use, for it is baked in an oven heated to 100 degrees watches adjust themselves to every temperature. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., Dept. 49, SOUTH BEND, IND. 











We'll Furnish YOUR HOME 


ON SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Every family within reach of this paper—no matter how far distant they live— 

s..ould have our two great Catalogs of Furniture and Carpets and of Stoves and Ranges. 

gy You positively cannot afford to make a single 

ey re re purchase in the line of home furnishings until 
you've seen these two volumes. 

Catalogue No. 7S—A beautifully illustrated catalogue of furniture, rugs, carpets. curtains and draperies 
showing carpets in all their various colorings, faithfully reproduced, showing furniture in the different woods and 
the different finishes, showing the colorings even of the upholstering of parlor goods—certainly the 
most beautiful and expensive catalogue of its kind ever published. 

Catalogue No. C4-—A larze illustrated catalogue of stoves and _ranges—all illustrations being 
fine half-tone engravings with the most complete and minute descriptions of all the goods illustrated. 

These catalogues quote ee ee on everything needed to furnish and 
beautify your home. Weare manufacturers and sell direct to you at wholesale 
prices. We also have 22 great retail stores throughout the United States—have, been furnishing 

omes for the people on Creditall over the country for the past fifty-two years—have given over 
half a century of satisfactory service to the people and are today known as the largest, 
most substantial and most reliable homefurnishing concern in America. 
J We'll sell you a single article or furnish your home 
We {lj Give You Credit complete and give you from 12 to 15 months 
eee in which to pay for your purchases. 
It's positively the most generous gag neta that was ever offered you. You pay only a small amount 
when the goods are shipped and the balance a little each month as you earn the money and while 
enjoying the use of the homefurnishings you have purchased. 


This Mission Rocker $355 Wenth 


Is an illustration of the tremendous values we offer you. This Rocker is of the artistic Mission design, graceful, comfortable and substantial: 
It is of massive proportions, made of solid oak in weathered oak finish. It is easily worth double the price we ask. It's positively and abso 
lutely the biggest value in a Solid Oak Mission Rocker that was ever otfered for your consideration. 


Credit Terms 50c cash with your order, balance to be paid 25c each month. 


Write us today for our large and beautifully illustrated catalogs—They're Free. We repeat WRITE TODAY: 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000— Largest, most substantial 
and most reliable Homefurnishing concern in America. 


Main Store & Headquarters 223-225-227-229 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


\ i i lt lh 
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Soap is a Surface Cleanser 


0 i 


Soap cannot cleanse deeper than 
the surface. 

Yet dirt, /o/s of it, gets way down into the pores. 

So it will be easily seen that to get the skin really 
clean, to get out the pore-dirt, you must do something 
beside wash the skin with mere soap and water. You must 
employ massage, with 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


to go down into the pores and bring out all foreign secretion and 
make the skin clean, soft, and healthy. Gen/ewomen appreciate 
this because it gives them beauty—wmen because it gives them a sense 
of cleanliness after a day of toil that can be obtained in no other way. 
Pompeian Massage Cream makes the skin strong-textured and fine- 
grained, the flesh solid, the muscles pliant, but firm. It does 
more—it will take out all wrinkles, round out the contour of face 
and neck, and bring color to the cheeks, 


Test it with Our Free Sample 


Simply send us the coupon, and we will send you the sample together with 
our illustrated book on Facial Massaye, an invaluable guide for the proper care 
of the skin. 
Men should also try Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving ; by cleansing 
tle pures of soap it allays irritation, dues away with soreness. : 
All leading barbers will give a HAND massage with Pompeian 34 fret ths 
Cream— Accept No substitutes _ Cleveland, Ohio 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. but do not € Gentlemen: Please 
accept a substitute tor Pompeian under any circumstances It send, without cost to 
your dealer dues not keep it, we will send a soc. or $1.00 jar me, one cony of your 
of the cream, postpaid on receipt of price. s book on facial massage 


Y 
POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY = postjwian'Maumage Crews, 
34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio & 


Try Pompeian Massage Soap as a surface A 
cleanser—it is soft and soothing to the most © Attn .......... 5 


his £ oo tt delicate skin. Refreshing for toilet or bath. 
re yp ang ty ¢ All druggists. Box of three cakes, 50 cts. 
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™ EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS AT ONCE THIS SLIP (OR MENTIONS THIS PUBLICATION) 
WITH $1.75 FOR THE COMPANION FOR THE 52 WEEKS OF 1907 WILL RECEIVE 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s 12-color Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 
$16 290 00 IN CASH AND MANY OTHER SPECIAL AWARDS 
’ ° TO SUBSCRIBERS WHO GET NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION, ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1907 AND FREE 
SAMPLE COPIES OF THE PAPER. 


ADVT. COPYRIGHTED 1906, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Your father had it pretty hard in his day. There was no way for him to get 
the special training essential to promotion. With the opportunity offered young 
men of to-day by the INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, it’s 
easy for you! If you don’t get a high position and a good salary it’s your own fault. 
To-day I. C. S. students are holding 
the most highly paid positions all over the 
country, as manufacturers, superinten- 
dents, overseers, foremen, and experts. 


STUDY This Coupon 









International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 





What the 7. Cc. S. has done for them, Please explain, without further obligation on my part | 
. e ° e how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi 
it will do for you. It will give you the fF tion before which I have marked X 
right start. train you to advance in your ff a Mechanics! Draftsman 
present line, or help you to change to an Stenographer Telephone Engineer 


Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 


Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commereial Law for 


occupation that suits your inclination. 





Mark the coupon as directed and mail it to- 
day. The I. C. S. will advise you freely how to 
qualify for an advance. This acvice will cost 
you nothing but a stamp, and put you under no 
obligation. If you are open to conviction, if you 
are ready to grasp the hand held out to you, do not 
be deterred by fear that you cannot succeed. 


if You Really Want More Salary 
SAY SO QUICK! 








Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee. Engineer 








Civil Engineer 
Bullding Contractor. 
Arehitee’! Drafteman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 





Name 





Street and No. 


City —— 
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CAIN? 7 
INCOME OF 21990 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The Less Money you have, the Greater is the Need to place it 
where it will Work Hard and Fast for You. 


If you can save five to twenty-five dollars per month for a few months, here is the fairest and best safeguarded and 
most practical plan ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income. And remember your money goes 
into real estate, the foundation of all values, the recognized measure of all conservative securities. 

We are developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which p an capacity for profit-making, 
and we are offering to you an interest in this investment which will not only increase enormously in value, but will bring 


you a splendid annual income. 
JUST FACTS. 


Two hundred acres of our land are already planted to an Elberta Peach Orchard (25,000 trees), and your 
money will help to plant the balance of the thousand acres. Bearing peach orchards are worth $300 an acre. Why? Be 
cause an acre of Elberta Peaches will net its owner one hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of the great Armour Packing Co., in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 1906, 
says, “‘ Peach lands with bearing peach orchards command $200 to $300 an acre.” Let us send you also the written testimony 
of many conservative bankers, more than corroborating these figures. 

There is nothing about the following figures that you cannot understand or verify. 130 peach-trees to the acre, one bushel 
of fruit to the tree, at $1 per bushel, means $130 per acre. Less than 20% of this will care for the acre and all expenses of 
harvest. You may, until the present series of two hundred shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing an undivided 
acre of developed orchard) for only $90 of your own money, paid in small instalments of only $5 per month. This is worth 


eit WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT. 


Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Do this,—do it mow. It costs younothing. You wali not find 
any back-number statesmen among our officers and directors. You will not find any name put there for ornamental pur- 
poses only. But you will find men who know their business, who are podinensons to earning their money by “ delivering 
the goods,""— all men whom you can very easily find out about. 

Don’t take our word for these things. Look us up. Start now upon the road to success and at a pace that will make 
saving a greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5 per month will do for you. 














Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure 
and certain annual income of one thousand dollars. 





ONLY A FEW SHARES. 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether, and a very limited number only are being offered at par. You pay 
less than one-half the cost of these shares out of your own money: the rest is earned by the property itself. 
And more, every dollar you pay is deposited with a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is 
all used for development of the investment and for nothing else. 

Not a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and no one gets a profit until you do. It is only by making the 
investment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this offer are practical, hard headed usi- 
ness men, who own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving, large profits from them. 

We give by permission the following bank references : 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY, PLEASANT HILL BANKING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
FARMERS’ BANK OF LEE’S SUMMIT, BANK OF GREENWOOD, 
Missouri. Greenwood, Mo. 
CITIZENS’ BANK, JACKSONVILLE STATE BANK, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. Jacksonville, Texas. 


SAFEGUARDS. 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the 
property as trustee. We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them swor state- 
ments as to the development of the property. (Look up this Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case 
of death, and you are given a suspension of payments, if desired. Examine into our safeguards. 

This investment opens the door, not to wealth perhaps, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when 
you may not be able to earn it. 

Our literature explains everything fully and concisely. It is free. We want to send it to you. Write for it now. 


SECURITY ELBERTA COMPANY, 
136 New Nelson Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ever see a pair of sound Magnifiers? 

They are so soft in the ears one can’t tell they are 
wearing them. 

And no one els@ can tell, either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. Wilson's Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because they are sound magnifiers, just as glasses 
are sight magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, just 
as comfortably as spectacles can be put on and off. 

And they can be worn for weeks at a time, because 
they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes they are 
not felt even when the head rests on the pillow. They 
also protect any raw inner parts of the ear from wind or 
cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 

* * * 


The principle of these little telephones {s to make it 
as practical for a deaf person to hear weak sounds as 
spectacles make it easy to read fine print. And the 
longer one wears them the better his hearing should 
grow, because they rest up and strengthen the ear 
nerves. Torest a weak ear from straining is like resting 
a strained wrist from working. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making 
the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. They make deaf people cheerful 
and comfortable, because such people can talk with 
their friends without the friends having to shout back at 
them. They can hear without straining. It is the 
straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on the 
face of a deaf person. 

* * io 

Wilson’s Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum instead of 
spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus makes 
the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten times as 
much as if the same sound struck the whole drum head. 
It 1s this vibration of the ear drum that carries sound to 

the hearing nerves. When we make the drum vibrate 





How Deaf People are Made to Hear 


Sound Magnifiers Invented by a KentucKian. 
Invisible, When Worn, But Act Like Eye-Glasses. 





ten times as much we make the sound ten times as loud 
and ten times as easy to understand. 

Deafness, from any cause, earache, 
buzzing noises in the head, and 
running ears, broken ear drums 
and other ear troubles are re- 
lieved and cured by the use of 
these comfortable little ear-rest- 
ers and sound-magnifiers. 

The picture at the top shows 
just how these little 
sound ’magnifiers 
come to you, with the 
instruments for plac- 
ing them in the ear 
holes, and the picture 
at the side shows one 
of them in actual size. 

A sensible book, 
about Deafness, tells 
how they are made, 
and has printed in it 
letters from hundreds of people 
who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physi- 
cians, Telegraph Operators, 
Trainmen, Workers in Boiler 
Shops and Foundries—four hundred 
people of all ranks who were Deaf, tell 
their experience in this free book. They 
tell how their hearing was brought back 
to them almost instantly, by the proper 
use of Wilson's Ear Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, and 
be well known to you. What they haveto say is mighty 
strong proof. 

This book has been the means of relieving thousands 
of Deaf people. It will be mailed free to you if you 
merely write a post card for it today. Don’t put off get- 
ting back your hearing. Write now, while you think of it. 
Get the free book of proof. Write forit today to The 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 28 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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VISIBLE 


























| Carriages of Different Lengths | 


Perfect Visible Writing 


Every Other Feature that is Desirable 


When you buy a Fox Visible Typewriter of the regular size and find later that the carriage is not 
wide enough for some special work it is not necessary to purchase a larger typewriter to do the 
work, but simply a longer carriage which is instantly interchangeable with the one already on the 
machine. Notice thesaving you make. Your work at any time may be such that a long carriage isa 
necessity—with a Fox it is easy to get it. 

Tabulator Every Fox Visible Typewriter is supplied with a tabulator, no extra charge, 


its operation is extremely simple. 


Two Color Ribbon—Self Reversing Ribbon 
Oscillating Ribbon 


These are only a few of the features vou secure when you buy a Pox. When vou 
buy any other typewriter, no matter what kind, you do not find them, though they 
are recognized as essential to any high-grade machine. 

When you buy a Fox you now you have the best. We want to prove this in your 
office. It costs you nothing to find out. Give us the privilege today. 

Write Our Executive Office 
Executive Office and Factory: 


Fox Typewriter Company 130 Front street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branches or Agencies in Principal Cities 






















LEARN TO 
DRAW FOR 
ONEy 


525 


. A week is a very small 

! AN , jill, salary for competent arte 

fail ists. Good positions are 
always open. If you want to be 

A Commercial Designer and Letterer 

A Cartoonist and Comie Artis 

A Magazine and Book Illustrator 

A Mechanical Draft«man 

An Architectural Drafteman 

Or a School Teacher of Drawing 
Let us train you in shortest time possible. Write now 
for full information. State course you wish to study. 
The Acme, School of Drawing, 264 Acme 
Bidg 














Does YOUR line 
hegin with 












alamazoo, Mich, 
































PAGES re Correspondence or Resident Instruction, 

Salesmen 13-26 ann aie ont 
Shipping Clerks 9-26 

Station Agents 11 Sy $80to $175 Per Month 
Steamships 13 ~~ ForFiremenand Brakemen, experience 
—— oe Fite your home: High wages graran: 
Students 19 sy genistein ca 
Supervisors 13 eg 








k al National Railway Training School, Ine. 
Above are the occupations beginning with § A 21 Boston Bik, Minneapolis, Minn 
for which special Lead Pencils are tound on 
the given pages in Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a book of 
32 pages, indexed by vocations. Whether you 
need a hard or a soft pencil, there is a Lead 
Pencil made for your occupation—just the same 
as if designed for you alone, The Guide can be 
had for the asking. 








FROM LIFE for lovers ol 

OTOS beauty and chic. Illustrated 

catalogue with forty-eight 

samples and three fine 

cabinets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 

$1.00, greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 and _$5. 
State wishes. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

R. GENNERT, 89A FBG St. Martin, Paris, France. 
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If your dealer doesn't keep Dixon's Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money 


Dept. A.Z., Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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" 1t is said, was due to the 
work as speeial counsel for 
tion matters. 





ce 







The Mere Money Value of an 
Education 
The average educated man earns $1,000 
per year. He works forty years, making 
ja total of $40,000 in a lifetime. The 
AM jiaverage day laborer gets $1.50 per day, 
a) 300 days in the year, or $450 per year. 
He earns $18,000 in a lifetime. The 


Work 
difference between $40,000 and $18,000 — 
is $22,000. This is the minimum value of| 


Better 
Pay 
ducation in mere dollars and cents. B 
i The lecreneed self respect you gain coats. etter 
i 
- Hours 





















Better 
s' be measured in money. 
Future ! , 





@, No man will purposely choose a poorly-paid, under position to one where he can 
earn a good living salary and command respect and authority. The reason that so many 
continue to toil away day after day at poorly-paid, disagreeable work is because they 
haven't enough education to do more important work. There was a time when it meant 
a great sacrifice to secure an education, when the man who had had no chance to get an 
education in his youth was handicapped for the rest of his life. 


@, The American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill., has changed all 
this. Any ambitious man, no matter how little schooling he has had can start now and fit 
himself for any position that he is ambitious to fill. Time, cost and location are no barriers. 
The American School allows you to suit your studies to your convenience ; and you 
pay for your instruction according to your circumstances. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


Bound Instruction Books The Books (averaging about 50 in a course) furnished you as you 

progress, are substantially bound in cloth—not paper pamphlets. in 

e addition, if you enroll now in one of our full courses, you get the “© Reference Library of Modern 
Engineering Practice ‘in 12 volumes, 6,000 pages, without extra charge. 





Personal Instruction The American School has ######s#ssasees(QUPON (Cut Out):-2-2eeeeeeen02 
more teachers for the num- 
ber of students and a larger proportion of graduates 
than any other correspondence school. These are the 
points that determine the real value of the instruction. 





Please send me 200-page ha ndbook, Iam inter- 

ested in the course marked “‘X.” Ainslee’s 11-06 
Mechanical Drawing ... Structural Drafting 
Electrical Engineering ... locomotive Engineering 


. Mechanical Engineering ....Civil Engineering 
The money you pay us is not used to 
No Agents y pay Telephone Practice Marine Engineering 


é. 
i in an expensiv ganiz n ¢ " 
7 ‘ maintain a pensive organization of Telegraphy Architecture 
- 
e 


high-priced agents, but is used to give you better Sheet Metal Patt’n Draft'g.... Textiles 








instruction at a lower cost. .Heating, Ventilationand _.,..College Preparatory Course 
Plumbing (fitting for entrance to 
No Annoyance You are rot annoyed at home Stationary Engineering engineering schools) 
—————————=——= or at your place of business by 
repeated calls from agents. Name 
Check the coupon, send it to us immediately,and receive FREE § Address 

our 200 page hand-book, giving the names of graduates who have AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 

be ir positions through our instructio: 

eS ee . - 3112 Armour Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








eee... 
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INCREASE YOUR HEIGHT 















lit te: 




































There is no longer any excuse for any man or woman to look short or 
stunted, By the Cartilage system you cun add from 2 to 5 inches to 
our height in a natural way, safely, quickly, permanently and privately 
n yourown home. It involves no drugs or medical treatment, no elee 
tricity or operation, no hard work or unpleasant features, nu loss of time 
and almost no expense. And while it is increasing your height, it will 
also give you better health, greater energy, more nerve force, as well as 
broaden your shoulders and improve the proportions of your whole figure, 


Ask your doctor to turn the X-Rays on the 
Here is Proof. body of some friend. Ask him ryt wt out 
the 23 vertebrae sections of the backbone and notice the 23 cushions of 
cartilage between. You will find about 19 inches of this cartilage be- 
tween the head and the feet, and the doctor will tell you that it is 
elastic and fibrous like muscle. 

Now, by the Cartilage system, this Cartilage is increased in thickness 
by exercise, just as miuscles are increased by exercise, only by the Carti- 
lage system the exercising of the cartilage is automatic, with no hard 
work and as easy as rocking ina rocker. You can increase the muscles 
in size 75 per cent. You need increase the Cartilage in thickness only 
15 per cent. to add 2% inches to your height, very common occurence, 
Wouldn't you like that added 2% inches, or More, or even half of it? 
It would enable you to see well in a crowd, in church or at the theater; 
to walk without embarrassment with a taller person, to dance better #} 
and give you all the advantages of being well built. 


In order that all short persons ma‘ \ 

More Proof Free. obtain the increased height desired, 
we have printed a book which gives scientific proof of how it is done 
and full information how you can add from two to five inches to your 
height in this simple, safe and easy way. This book, together with en- 
dorsements from physicians and surgeons, gymnasium and military 
directors, schools and colleges, will be sent free of charge to any short 
person who asks for it 

Write for it to-day. If you are too short, you cannot afford not to 
ask for this free book. It explains all. Simply address your letter to 
The Cartilage Co., 89 P, Unity Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

P. S.—The reason that others are not advertising this simple method, 
is that the Cartilage system is protected by Patents in the United States 


and in every other important country in the world. 
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° 4 = * 7 . 
: me CHEW... : Quinine Hair Tonic 
ne 5 ; a Makes arich and abundant growth of hair. 
; R e e m a n S Keeps the scalp clean ind healthy. Quickly 
F >—— stops falling hair. QUININE as « bar 
f | : dressing has an international reputation. 
- ' THE ORIGINAL OGE 5 Our plan always has been to give the public 
> r INI the benefit of our advertising. To anyone 
; ; ; z IN Ne ' sending us this ad WE WILL GIVE 
+ 4 epsin Sd ? HAIR TONIC |I: A FULL SIZE 81.00 COMBINA- 
+ SHAMPOO j TION PACKAGE OF ROGER’S 
; G | i QUININE HAIR TONIC AND 
SHAMPOO, This new form package 
CY) 
z um w w 2 | pace $1 _ contains hair tonic enough for sixty days 
3 C indi F z and four packages of our famous shampoo, 
3 py Rw econ $+ | ONLY ONF PACKAGE TO A FAMILY. Enclose 
3 + 25c to pay delivery and packing charges. Write today. 
ot ’ coe + 
3 All Others are Imitations. t (A) ROCER’S QUININE CO. 
D464 66 666664666666466464666666660606060008 Western Office: 809 Market St. San Francisco. 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
















Birmingham, Ala. lpwight, Til. St. Louls. Mo. White Plains, N. ¥. » , Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. Marton, Ind. 2808 Locust &t. Columbus, o. . eS 

San Francieco, Cal. Lexington, Masa, Om: Neb., 10 - Dennison Ave. R.I 

West Haven, Conn, Portland, Me. ‘Gass & 25th Sts. Philadel hia, Pa. Previdence, R. I. 

Washingten, D. & Rapids, Mich. North Conway, N. H. 818 N. Broad Bt. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
811 N. Oapite Bo. iege Av. Buffale, N. ¥. Harricburg, Pa. Lenden, Englan 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
and the like, Its Action is Prompt and Lasting.” 


George Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL.D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Professor 
of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘ lf I were asked 
what mineral water has the widest ny of ae I wees unhesitatingly answer, 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
BUFFALO LITHIA, and the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 
. . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminat- 
ing powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to 
permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 


Dr. Joseph Holt, 0/ New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, says: I in affections of the kidneys and 
have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 
Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 


of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 
‘ Medical testimony on request. 


For Sale by General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


A New Complexion in a Month 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedies Will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

If your blood is impure, or if you have coe freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a mudd: , sallow skin, or any blemish on or under the 
skin, you need Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Arsenic Complexion Soap. These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion, skin 
and form are wonderfully effective, and being prepared under the direction of a 
great skin specialist, are absolutely safe and harmless. Sold by good druggists 


ses SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


> y h’s 
All women who desire perfect beauty may embrace this opportunity to secure a mont 
daily treatment of Dr. Campbell's Sate Arsenic Complexion W afers and Fould’sM edlented 
Arsenic Soap for ONE DOLLAR. If you cannot send now, cut this out and send when it ts conve- 
nient, as this offer will be good any time if you mention ‘* AINSLEE'S MAGAZI : 2 
Address all orders to H. B. OULD, Room 40, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Richly Illustrated Reauty Book, containing Valuable Suggestions to Ladies, Mailed Free. 


































OXYDONOR TREATS LIFE 


Plenty of oxygen in the system with freely oxygenated blood, means life, with the most vigorous 
functioning of all vital organs 

Oxydonor causes the whole system to drink freely of oxygen from the air by the attraction it 
begets inthe body, which imparts the strongest affinity for oxvgen in the blood. Oxydonor thus 

auses disease in any form to disappear, by simply bracing+the vital process to the mastery of 

the devitalizing process 

Thousands of men and women are to-day enjoying independence from medication and 
disease through Oxydonor 

Oxydonor applies to anyone’s case, except where the evil work of disease is finished 

It can becarried in the pocket and used any time without delay. 


SAVED LIFE. 
Dean C. Dutton, Field Secretary of Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, writes “We could not yet 
along without our Oxydonors. We have three. It saved my life." 
Write for descriptive books mailed to you without cost. It {s important that you should have them 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is but one genuine Oxydonor and that has the name of 
the originator and inventor—Dr. H. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO,, e8t Finn eee neety eee. UE" ge, catherine se, 


h 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicage, Hi, 5A. Montreal, Cun. 
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Brown 


Your Hair pie so LIQUOR HABITS 










Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golde n brown to 
almost black so it will defy detection. It only take ou a few mir 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Ju Hair Stain 
with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub « ff, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
no grease. One bottle 
should last you a year 
gists. We guarantee 


AINSLEF’S ADVERTISER _ 


| ESTABLISHED 1875. 


A RECORD OF 3i YEARS 


ol successtul treatment of the 


Send for a Trial 


—You'd never think I 
STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained 
from tip toroot. I apply 
it in a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as 
dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.”’ 


lead or copper Has no odor, no sediment, 
of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class dr 

satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Depot, 




















Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines 
" 


155 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS co. 
Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio ine location, Large grounds. Easily 
TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON reached by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. 30,000 cases cured 





No restraint. Rates rensonable. Cure guaranteed, 





: | s mnvenie P ‘ . 
below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail y Ares | HOME _ Ae - not convenient to f, ake we 
prepaid, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on | TREATMENT. at the Saatoriem, write us for — ome 
Hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Depot, 155 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohic . . dy that has cured thousands who 





could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 
comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information. 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio 













Cans x 


The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days ; magnetic 
fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector known; 


your feet keep warm all the time, evenif standing in water, 
snow, and ice. vv pe stamp for book of information. 
THA TIC SHIE 


uite Ag) , 169 Wabash Avenue. 










No relapse. @ No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 
pee symptoms.@ Whetzel 


of Boge 9 
Poe by best U.S. medical nasil ties as 
news to permanent- iENT 
ly cure the disease. FREE TEST TREATM NT 
including medicines, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 
tion of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 
Address FRANK WHETZEL, 
Dept. D. American Express Building. 





. . 
Chicago. 









D CO., Chicago, Ill. 














} Cut out, sign. date 





Sixn name 








CvSucenss” USE THIS FREE TEST COUPON 


Success. 


; refund your money upon return of unused snaff and wrapper 





Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 


One Week at OUR RISK 


Any Drugdgist in the United States or Canada Will Agree to Refund 
Your Money if It Fails to Give Relief. 







N UT from the distant past comes this time-tried remedy. Since 1835 Dr. 
( Marshall's Catarrh Snuff has been the standard remedy for Catarrh, Cold 

in the Head, Headache, La Grippe, Hay Fever Ringing in the Ears, Deaf- 
ness (due to Catarrh) and Lost Sense of Smell ‘ P 

A pinch of this fine old remedy snuffed up the nose three times a day will 
cure any case , ‘ 

It brings relief and comfort at once, and when used regularly for a time, 
so heals and strengthens the nasal passages that the disease, in most cases, 
never returns. 

e€ guarantee that Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff contains no 
cocaine, no morphine, nor any injurious drug. 
You will find this remedy on sale at all drug stores—a full-size bottle for 25c. 
Dr. Marshall's Catarrh Snuff, being in powdered form, the particles adhere to the 
diseased parts until entirely absorbed. It then purges and removes all obstructions, 
strengthens the glands, allays inflammation, and aids Nature to heal the affected 
mucous surface, This sprays or ointments will not accomplish. 




















Which all druggists are authorized to honor. 






Deposit this with 25 cents with any druggist If after a week's trial you are not benefited, he will 














Address 








Or write me with 25c 





and I'll do the same, 
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DOCTORS 


who have had experience with 


(Established 1879.) 
“‘Cures While You Sleep.”’ 








Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Co us ns, endorse and successfully use it 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. a ee 
in the treatment of 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy ead ; 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- * 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at D ys pe ps ‘ a 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to | 
Asthmatics. | 
” ALL DRUGGISTS, 


i Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 


and other stomach diseases. 
GLYCOZONE jis absolutely harmless. 


Cresolene Antiseptic It cleanses the lining membrane of the 


Throat Tablets for the ; . 
irritated throat, of your J. | | stomach and subdues’ inflammation, 
druggist ot from us, 10c. thus helping nature to accomplish a 


in stamps. ; j ; ar 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. cure, Which accounts for the gratifying 





180 Fulton St., N. Y. results that are obtained. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Tr . ‘ 
anada To convince Dyspeptics that 











—————— CLYCOZONE 


| cannot fail to help them, | will send 
I want DIFFICULT to anyone enclosing 25 cents with 
Eye Cases 


attached coupon 
I want to know of Seriously afflicted eyes A $| 00 BOTTLE FREE 
—cases which are stubborn and especially ' 


those which have suffered experiments. It ; 
is the Cure of such cases that has made my | (Only one bottle toa family) 


reputation. 





Mrs A. E. Kaufman, Sold by leading druggists. None 
Wickenburg, Arizona, . : - : , 
had been condemeed to genuine without my Signature. 
a life of blindness by 
some of thebest oculists 
in the country. Not one 
of them could promise 
her any sight whatever. 
She came to me BLIND, 


she is now CURED 


This is but one of the hundreds 
f cases successfully treated by Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole 





Centrale des 


The Madison de Paris” (Fi 
Absorption Method 57 Prince St., 








Send free 
trial bottle of 










4 New York City. a Gly 

. ron . ’ ilycozone, for 

Ameritas Master Oculls If your eyes or those 7 oe 4 

d ee anon of any member of your FREE! y” e.. hich I , enctons 

° family are effected, do not delay in writing to Valuable book 1) _ on Meer pay forward- 

me Even if others have failed, write to me. let on How “ ims pa or eons = 

Describe the case and I will tell you what to do. } to Treat , good only unti ec, 30,706 

Dis 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE eases, “ 
Send for my 80 page book, illustrated in colors, on 
diseases of the eye. It will tell you who I am; what 
I have done, and what confidence others place in Addr ess....--.cceecseeeeees 


me. It will tell you how I treat every case person- 
ally. Be sure to write to me—a postal card will do. Dresmist 
rugetst ...... ivitaviuenesenein acca 
P. C. MADISON, M. D. Write Legibly. 


Suite 206, 80 Dearborn St. - - Chicago 














| 
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MENNEN'S 


TOILET 









OUTDOOR CHILDREN 


are healthy children. Send them into the open air, but 
don’t neglect to protect their little hands and fac es 
from the painful chapping and chafing which winter 
and outdoor sports inflict on tender skins. The best 
protection is the daily use of 
MENNEN’S S0RA7P?,TAveus 
TOILET POWDER 
Put up in non-re fillable boxes, for your protection. 
If Mennen’s face is on the the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a guarantee of purity. Delightful after shav- 
in Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cts. 
Semis free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum Powder 
Cit bas the scent of fresh cut Violets 


GAS 


Ova STOVE 


is guaranteed to be the most 
economical gas heating stove 
made, and the only one that 
forces the heat out along the 
floor where most needed. Made 
of copper plated, die - pressed 


— steel, all heavily nickeled. 

4 
inches: 10 Days Trial 
Weight, Order a stove to-day. If 


4% 
Pounds. 


for any reason you are dis- 
satisfied with vour purchase 
return it at our expense and 
get your money back. Cate 
alogs free. Write today. 


HUMPHREY CO., Dept. All, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


TRADE-MARE 






Brightest, cleanest, beat—moa 

economical. Every paidissa can he ania. Guar- 

meee ge pate oF — olishes. 
DOES NOT URN Fr. 

[I LAMONT. CORLISS & CO.. Agts., 78 Hudson St.. “Wee York | 


| Dep 





| 





DONT COUGH, TAKE 


TRIACOL 


The remarkable manner in which coughs are 
controlled by TRIACOL (Alpers) has given to this 
valued preparation the first place in the esteem of 
the many physicians who prescribe and recom- 
> mend it. 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHIAL ASTHMA 








: 
: Whooping Cough, etc., are effectually cured by 
» TRIACOL. Even the cough of consumption is 
> alleviated in a marked degree by the use of this 
remedy. 
Geo. L. Youngling, M. D., 453 W. 34 St.. New 
York, writes *“I'riacol is the most serviceable re 
» edy in coughs, bronchitis, tuberculosis, etc., that 
4 has yet come to my notice.” 
, Thousands of physicians prescribe and prais« 
3 TRIACOL. 
7 At all Department Stores and Drugzgists, or sent 
4 express prepaid on receipt of Price, $1.00. 


Interesting and instructive booklet free on 
request. 


THE ALPERS CHEMICAL CO., 
Dept. 22 4 White St., New York 
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$25 a week is a small salary for 
competent artists. Men and 
Women earn equally 


We give 
$1000 Bond to qualify you in 
Shortest time or refund tuition 
money. Write now for full infor- 
mation. State whether you wish 
to study Commercial Design- 
ing; Cartooning; Book and 
Magazine filustrating; Me-_ 
chanical ; Architeo- = 

tural; or Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. 

Address, 

The Acme, School of Drawing, 

364 Acme Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Correspondence or Resident Instruction. 











‘SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hai 







—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens per beautities 
the skin. Nothing compares with it. Composed of two 
erates which are applied by massage a few moments 
(his causes atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. 
Contained in collapsible tubes Price $2. an 


teed. Sample large enough for any ‘mild ase 
50 cents. Money back if unsatis 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept.1112, DETROIT, MICH. 


7 














THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillianc 
Sher equs the genuine, standing all test a | 

<y) uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense 

fo AS Bent free with privilege of examination 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


== THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept G, 201 E, Yan Buren Street, « Chicago, Ll 


7, 
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ASTHMA 


Bronchitis — Catarrh — Ha ever — 


Chronic Ear and Nose Af Bem 


A PLEASANT, DRUG-LESS CURE 


The invention of Dr. Max Herz, Professor of 
Internal Medicine of the University 
of Vienna. 


Nota Patent 
Medicine. 


We Guar- 


the asth- 
matic. 
We refund 
r money 
Tym 
loes not 


If You Have Given Up Hope, Investigate the 


VACUUM TYMPAN 


A Wonderful Little Instrument, which, by Vibration and Massage, 
Restores the Mucous Membranes to Normal Condition, ‘Therevy” 
Removing the Cause and Curing the Disease. 
Write for Booklet and Full Information. 


THE VACUUM TYMPAN CO. 
206 Lafayette St., New York 





FREE TO ANY LADY 


I will send absolutely free, full information by 
which anyone can forever destroy any growth of 
hair or otner blemish on face, neck, arms or 
hands, privately at home. No pain or danger, no 
injury to the complexion, Results guaranteed 
permanent by $5000 forfeit. ae offer is free, 
simply write, D. J. MAHLER, 291-6 
Mahler Park, East Providence, R. I, 








The publishers of Ainslee’s Magazine will give a $50 
PRIZE FOR THE BEST MOTTO, to be printed at the 
bottom of the advertising pages of Ainslee’s Magazine, 
tending to overcome the evils of substitution. For full 
particulars, address, 

Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
MAKE $10.00 A 


One man and one machine can do this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block Machine 
An portunity TO THE FIRST TO WRITE US trom 
ich locality to starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS 





inal apital. If you are going build 

" should have it Whole fit 

‘osts a $125 00. Sand, Water and Cement 

! terials required. One man can make 
Ot s daily. Machine sent on trial. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE PETTYJOHN €O., 669 N, 6th St.. Terre Haute, Ind. 


IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 0 ion ic ures 
Public With 


npg roe gion ane ne 
aeeglion Book usiness Guide” Siietn. 
We ish Complete Outdite with Big Adver- 
tising Pos' ,ete. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. ne man can doit. 
op ity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in egg 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, 
Profits -A = over $100 per night, sors 
do it, wi you? It’s easy; write to us 
and We'll ye +. how. jogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 463Chemical Bank Bldg., ¢.. CHICAGO. 








VICHY 


IS NOT GENUINE WITHOUT THE WORD 


ELESTIN 


It is always sold in bottles 
like this 





The Natural AVOID 
Cure for IMITATIONS! 
DYSPEPSIA -S 
and z a Which have 
STOMACH no medicinal 
TROUBLES properties. 
coated The genuine 
Preventative is never 
for Se sold in 
SYPHONS 


Drink in the Morning and at Meals 





soar Motsinger A Auto- Sparker 


starts and rune 

Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
any lack of original patents owned by us. No 
; twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
Catalog Switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ieee » ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
ith sats Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 









ll MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
mation, 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 





LEARN AT Ss 
Leena vO MOUNT BIRD 
Wecan teach you by mail tostuff and mountall 
kinds of Birds, Heads, etc., to Tan Skins and 
Make Rugs. Be your own taxidermist. Decorate 
our home with your beautiful trophies. Easily 
and quickly learned in spare time, by men or 
women. Sportsmen and nature-lovers should be 
taxidermists. Highest endorsements, success guar- 
anteed. If interested write today for catalog and 
Taxi'ermy Magazine FREE—WRITE TO 
THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, (inc.) 
419 E St., Omaha, Nebr. 





















CLOCAU’S 


ALCOHOL - GAS STOVE 


$i. Express Paid 


Can do everything and more 
Indisp 
sery, sick-room, camping, shaving 
ing or flat iron; for tourists, b« 
light housekeeping, or wherever 
asis not available or desira- 

e. Vaporizes alcohol into gas, in- 
creasing its efficiency 8 times. Weighs but 80z. Cone 
sumes but a few cents’ worth of alcohol an hour. 
Will boil a quart of water in 9 minutes. Smokeless and odorless. 
Uses all grades of alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of order. 
Safe; will sustain weight of 100 lbs. Exting»: ae PEK Non- 
explosive, Solid Spun Brass and NICKEL PLATED. 
Sent anywhere. Express paid, $1. Beware of danger- 
ous imitations. Genuine is stamped with OUR NAME, 
Agents and Denlers Wanted. 


Clogau & Co., 306 Dickey Bidg., Chicago 






stove does, 





New Improved Style 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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THE ET 
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N ' CLEVERNESS 
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MORE THAN 140,000 COPIES 
RATE—$150.00 PER PAGE %) &, %, PRO RATA 











TRANSATLANTIC 


TALE: 








A FICTION 3S 


TRANSLATIONS 

“The best written in foreign tongues rendered into the best English” 
MORE THAN 32,000 COPIES 

RATE—$50.00 PER PAGE %, 4%, %, PRO RATA 








COMBINATION 


THE SMART SET and Transatlantic TALES 
COMBINED CIRCULATION MORE THAN 172,000 COPIES 





Combination rate for the two only $175.00 per page. 
Uniform space in issues of the same date earns it. 







%, % and '%, pro rata. Write for Further Information. 





ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


The Popular Magazine 


will be the largest we have ever issued. This is 
necessary in order to enable us to print the kind 
of stories we feel the readers of THE POPULAR 
want. Some of the best stories are long, running to 
forty and fifty pages; but we are after the best, re- 
gardless of length—hence the enlarged POPULAR. 


Size Increased to 224 Pages Price 15 Cents 








Among other things the 224 pages will contain: 


Two Complete Novels 
The King of Arcadia. A wonderfully thrilling story, whose action 
centers around the building of a great dam in Colorado. By Francis Lynde. 


The Adventure of the King-pin Gambler. How the proprietor of a 
fashionable New York gambling-house is enmeshed. By J. Egerton. 


Three Serial Stories 
The Man of Secrets. The story of a cryptogram. By Wrlliam Le 
Queux. 


In the Cause of Freedom. Behind the scenes in Russian Poland. 
By Arthur W. Marchmont. 


The Rockspur Nine. The climax of a great baseball story. By Bart 
L. Standish. 


Nine Short Stories 
A Night with Lisping Jimmie. By W. B. M. Ferguson. 
The Benefactor and the Bumps. By William Hamilton Osborne. 
The Hall of Mirth. By B. M. Bower. 
Captain Hole of the “Pelican.” By Louis J. Vance. 
The Way of the West. By Roland A. Phillips. 
The House of Silence. By Scott Campbell. 
The Bread Cutter at Tranquility Poorhouse. By HoWard R. Garis. 
A Chinese Romeo. By Charles Kroth Moser. 
A Price on His Head. By K. and Hesketh Prichard. 


STREET & SMITH, 79:89 Seventh Ave., New York City 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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The November Issue of the | 


METROPOLITAN) | 


will be a SPECIAL THANKS- 
GIVING NUMBER. 

It will contain many gocd short 
stories, complete in that issue; 
stories that live with you Jong 
after the reading. 

There will be full-color plates 
by George Gibbs and Emil Hering 


—plates that are well worth 








framing. 


A black and white reproduction ot the cover design tor 
THE N OVEMBFR METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE by 
CHARLES A WINTER 





The price of the METROPOLITAN is 
fifteen cents per copy; $1.50 per year. 


Send in your annual subscription now, and 











get the entire series of color plates. The 


ee 


Christmas Number will be full otf them. 


Incidentally, the METROPOLITAN is one of the best advertising mediums— Because 


it is clean, wholesome, and has an universal circulation. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER 
3 W. 20th St., NEW YORK CITY 


























— 
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*€ECILIAN 


METAL ACTION 














ER P. 
TONDARY AND POWE 





THE NEW METAL ACTION You know that wood is always affected by 
atmospheric and climatic changes. 





On this account, piano players of all kinds have 
sooner or later given trouble to their owners, because 
heretofore all actions have been built of wood. 


Damp weather, hot weather, starting the furnace, 
or any one of half a dozen changes has caused a 
swelling or a shrinkage in the wood, and presently a 
leak, made repairs necessary. 





Ask any owner if he has not had trouble with his 
Piano Player. 


THE OLD — . ‘i . 
—- The Metal Action of the Cecilian Piano Player 


does away with all troubles of this sort. 



























The “ primary” valves and pneumatics, the “secondary” valves and ‘pneumatics, 
and the “ wind chest,” formerly constructed of wood and leather, are now made 
of steel, brass and phosphor bronze, which are not affected by climatic or atmos- 
pheric changes. The Metal Action practically does away with the necessity-of repairs, 
and is the greatest improvement ever made in piano player construction. 





The Cecilian is the only player built with a metal action, and can be had in Cabinet form, 
which can be attached to any piano, or it can be had built into the Sohmer- 
Cecilian Piano or the Farrand-Cecilian Piano. Booklet fully describing this 
marvelous improvement will be sent free on application to 


THE FARRAND COMPANY 
PARIS, FRANCE DETROIT, MICH. LONDON, ENG, 
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The Savings Bank Book 


furnishes an introduction and reference to any busi- 





ness in the world. It is also your best bond. Sav- 
ings deposits have been the nucleus of nearly all great 
fortunes—to deposit becomes a habit. and competence 
is the unvarying result of thrift. No matter where 
you live you can open a savings account with us— 
we pay four per cent compounded semi-annually 
on your deposits. Write for booklet 53— Banking 
by Mail. One dollar will open an account. 


4% Interest on Savings Accounts. 


Fe (CLoNIAL [RUST CMPANY 


817 FOURTH AVE — 314-318 DIAMOND 8T 
PITTSBURGH PA. 
The Colonial Accumulation Endowment Contract guaran- 
tees a 344% Income on any «esired sum in even thous- 
ands for periods of 5 to 20 years, Write for Booklet B 53 
explaining this contract. Resources over $20,000,000.00, 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 
$10,000 000.00, 





Make Money in 


Real Estate 


We want you to write to us 
to-day for our new free book 
which tells all about the 
science of real estate invest- 
ment. How to invest small 
sums in real estate. How to 
choose real estate judiciously. 
What class of properties grows 
in value most rapidly. How 
long to hold a property. When 
and where to buy. Cause of 
growth in population, etc. 





This book is not an advertise- 
ment of any particular invest- 
ment, but is the condensed ex- 


pert testimony of some of the 
best-known real estate men in 











the country. This book will 
interest everyone who has $5.00 
or more a month to invest and 
wants to invest it where it will 
be safe, yet where it will earn 
more than an ordinary 3 or 4 
per cent. interest. Write usa 
postal saying, send **Dollars 
in Dirt.’’ You will receive 
the book by return mail. 


W. M. Ostrander (Inc.) 
107 North American Building, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Suite 107, 25 W. 424 St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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I WILL HELP YOU 


MAKE MONEY) 


(The same as I have helped over 5,000 others) 

No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation, if you are honest 
and ambitious, will teach you the Real 
Estate, Insurance and General Brokerage 
Business thoroughly by mail appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of my Company (the largest in America) 
and assist ze to become a prosperous and 
successful business man with an income of 
$3,000 to $5,000 annually. 

Unusual opportunity for men without capital to be- 
come independent for life. Valuable Book and full par- 
tleulars FREE. Write today. Address either office, 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 
Nat't Co-Operative Rearty Co. 
2O1 Athenaeum Bidg. 201 Maryland ee | 





Chicago, Ill. or Washington, D.C. 











‘FIRST MORTGAGE 


| 


6% 


| 





GOLD BONDS 


Interest payable semi-annually 
through any Bank or Trust Company in 
the United States. With each bond of 
$500 we give a bonus of two acres of 
banana land, cleared, planted and 
brought into bearing, then harvest and 
market the fruit for the owners. These lands earn $30 to 
$60 per acre annually net, thus making an 18% to 30% 
investment. 

Illustrated literature containing Government figures, 
showing large and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, and terms upon which Bonds can be purchased, 
MAILED FREE. 

Special proposition to the readers of AINSLEE’S. 


Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD —Leading illustrated financial 
and investment paper, containing latest and most important 
information on mining, oil and other money making in: ustries, 
the most successful companies and the best dividend-pa;ing 
stocks It shows how immense profit may be quickly and easily 
made on absvulutely safe investments. Write for it. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
78-80 Wall St., New York. 





Dept. 8, 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Modern Machinery 


If you want to buy modern, up-to-date machinery—an 


Engine, Boiler, Power Equipment, Electrical, Steam, 
Pneumatic, or any other Machinery—anything in the Ma- 
chine line—TELL US what you want and we will see that 
you get full descriptions, prices, catalogs, etc., from all the 
first-class manufacturers. No charge for this service 

MODERN MACHINERY DAILY NEWS, Security Building, Suite 25, Chieago. Ml 





a Circulars, books, newspaper, Card 
IPrint My Press $5. Larger $18 Money saver, 
maker All easy, printed rules 

wn Write factory for catalog, presses, 





type, paper, cards, 


The Press Co., Meriden, Cona. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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A SS AN $3. Magazine Now only $1. Let 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


APPLETON'S MAGAZINE is an unprecedented success and has at once 
taken a position in the front rank as one of the greatest monthly periodicals of the 
present day. Senator Albert J. Beveridge, commenting on our August issue, writes, 
“Tt is by along shot the best of all the August magazines.” The September and 





October issues were even better; the November and December numbers will be 
brimming over with contributions of vital interest. Probably never before has there 
been such a list of prominent writers of world-wide reputation engaged by any single 
publisher as those whose writings will appear in APPLETON’S during the next twelve 
months. We struck the key-note of success when we placed the annual subscrip- 
tion price at $1.50, and at the same time maintained the quality and excellence of a 


$3.00 publication. 


FREE —November, December—FREE 


With a Year’s Subscription for 1907 


Cut out the coupon below and enclose $1.50, mail to D. Appleton & Company, 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and we will enter your subscription for the 
balance of this year and all of 1907, giving you free the November and December 
issues—this includes our Special Christmas Number. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 





Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 for which enter my subscription 
to APPLETON’S MAGAZINE for the balance of this year and all of 1907. 


Name Address 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


when y 
buy a 


» “Gunn” 
a ea 


Roller Bearing, NDon-Bindina Doors 


A postal card will bring our new complete 
catalogue with valuable suggestions for 
library furnishing. Write to-day 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., °%,22"* 


Mfrs. of Gunn Desks and Filing Device 





Buy Hopkins Book No. 7 


FOR 25c. AND BUILD CHEAPLY. 


THIS 





FULL BLUE-PRINT PLANS, $6.00 


This is only one of the many 
new book 


low cost dwellings shown in our 
Size of this house is 26 ft. 6 inches by 31 ft. 6 inches 

over all. Rooms are well arranged and 
= two chambers can be finished in attic if 
desired Our new book contains many 
pretty and low-c La views, 
floor lans and descriptions Sent for 
only 25 cts. Other books consist of 


Book No. 9, Artistic Stable Designs, - .25 








ost designs. 





Book No. 12, Colonial designs from 
$2,000 to $8,000. - 50 
Book No. 1, designs costing $500 
to $10,000, . . ° ° 


Tusa Our set of Four Books sent for $1.25. 


HOPKINS & DAVIS, Architects 
81 Porter Block, Crand Rapids, Mich. 





COTTACE FOR $800 
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BISHOP FURNITURE CO., ““tiat”™”* 


will sell to DIREOT and in this way save you one third une cost o1 
Hight Grade sade Furniture. Ship 
ay where “On Appreval.” allow 
poy ayo urniture in your home five days, 
to be returned at our expense and your 
money refunded if not perfec 
Satisfactory and all vn expected 
We prepay Freight to all 
points east of the Mississipi Rives 
and north of Tennessee line, al- 
lowing freight that far toward 
points beyond. Our FREE cata 
logue fully describes over 1000 of 
the latest styles in high grade, de 
pendable furniture, It will’ posi 
you on styles prices. 


















«v0, 280 “Napoleon” 
bed. Your choice of 


Quartered Oak or Ma We 
nogany in Piano Polish or Dull fin- i 
sh. Full size. A faithful repro furnish 
duction of the famous **Napoleon Homes, 
furniture at one-third less than retail 
value. Our Price Direc . a Approval, Hotels, 
Freight Prepaid as ted above, Clubs, 
only $21.85, it's Ss we we “orth $40. 00. 

You save about $20 by ordering Hosple 
Direct from us tals and 
a other 
Public 
Build- 
ings 
complete 


Bed but may be bs ht 
d. Lar orted F rench Bev 
or Brass Han es Has beautifully 
Ne Sit Writing curved drawers and shapely Claw feet 
Table ve choice of Our Price, Direct’ on 
Quartere Oak »r Mahog Freight Prepaid as_ stated 
any finish, Dull or Piano Polish ONLY $28.30, worth $45. You save 
Width and Hei it 36 inches the difference 
Retail value M. Our Price 





Our large. free catalogue describes 
over 1,000 pieces of high grade fas! 
ionable furniture. Write for it today It 











yu save $10 by orderin osts you on anes en 


BISHOP aS CO. setae te 


Gun Rapids, Mich. 












el Mi rror. Your choice of Glass Knobs 














Business 
Opportunity. 








WE HAVE A PLAN FOR PRO- 


moting the magazine subscription agency 
in every County. We expect to make a 


house to house canvass and tabulation of 
the publications taken by every family. We 
are looking for a bright man or woman to 
take charge of this plan, and we have a very 
interesting proposition for the right party. We 
would prefer someone who has had experience 
To the right 
party we can present a plan that will be per- 
manent and can be worked out in two ways—as 
a Mail Order Plan, or a General Supervision 
Canvasser and local plan. We want 
someone capable of handling agents and one 
that approach people. For 
further particulars, address 


in magazine subscription work. 


Agents’ 


knows how to 








THE GRUMIAUX NEWS AND 
SUBSCRIPTON CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
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THIS |S THE STYLE 


£.) m=, of suits now worn by correct 
dressers everywhere. It is 
many years since fashion 
has produced such hand- 
some and nobby garments 
for men’s wear. LOOK at 
the long straight front ef- 
fect of coat, the shaped 
back, with long vent. 
“They are beauties,” will 
look well on old and young. 


TO BE UP-TO-DATE 
order from us a full suit, 
coat, pants and vest made 


from the new dove 
Brown Worstedor A | 
a Black and White mixed cloth 


We will make it exactly like the 
above illustration, with an extra pair of ONLY 
striped worsted Trousers, and an extra 
fancy vest,to wear on‘occasion; prac ically | 0 
two full suits for the price of one suit..... 

Besides, we send them to you in a neat, patent 
suit-case, without extra charge. 

Let us send you a large illustration of the new suit, show- 
ing every detail in back and front. -With it will send-free 
newest samples for Suits, Trousers, Fancy Vests, etc. A 
postal card will bring them to your door, Address 

THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS, 
1151 Kesner Bidg., Fifth Ave. & Congress, CHICAGO 


Royal Trust Company Bank, Cap. $1,000,000,00. 








Reference: 











Tents...81.90 up Old Pistols.....++« 
Cariines .80* Pist Ay Isters..... 
Rifles.... 1.65 “ 6 Fe Banner. 
Haversacks....+..+.. 10" Blue i aad Shirt.. 
Knapsacks. . ++ 45 Cavalry Lariat........ 
Khaki Leggins. . oe N. C. Officers’ Sword. « 
Rubber Ponchos 

Cadet Drill Guns.. Surgical Instmt. Sets.. 
Cadet Eqpt. Sets. New Cavalry Sabre: 
Bayonets 
Side Arm Swords... 









Cavalry Spurs (pair)... .45 
Army Fur Caps, new. 2.00 








Canteens.......++ © Khaki Shirt, Cadet.... .95 
Army Hats........ 7 Shot Carbine, new... 3.00 
Hunting Knife...... . Ist Aid Pkye.,new.... .10 
Army Saddles.......8. Mil. Blanket, new.... 1.50 
Bridles... Overcoat and Cape.. 8.00 
Uniforms, new 1.2 Navy Reefers, 85,00 1 


“Large 184-paye illus seated atalo full of valuable in 








tion with net wholesale and re tail pri es, mated by cate (oem 
FR ANC Is BANNERM AN, a roadway, New york 


r storage 24 Acres Broi 





AINSLEE’S comes down near the end of the year with 
a table of contents that promises a remarkable climax 
to an "mnusually successful twelve months Evansville 
Courier 


Three Dollars 
andEightyfive 
cents, prepaid 


Jet Black 
Warm 
‘ Soft, ‘Handsome, Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 
Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women. 
Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, 
rp and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. Elegant fur 
ined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining, collar 
Itter or Persian Lamb, Send us cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer 
ther skins, and let us tan them for you, soft, light, odo rless 
1 moth- proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, *‘and Crosby 
pays the freight." We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
work, taxidermy and head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 
raw fursorGinseng. Write for Catalogue, ye Sy magazine. 
THE besa FRISIAN FUR COMPAN 
6 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 


THE CROSBY 
$3.85 
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WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“MME The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











aerate: 


INETWO PARTS - BRUSH FOLDED 


BRUSH OPEN 


THE CRAVEN 
FOLDING TOILET CASE 


An essential for Autoists, Travelers, Bathers, 
Theatre Geers, Sportsmen, Athletes, Sales- 
men, Shoppers, Tennis and Golf Players, etc. 


Contains all toilet necessities 


A full size hair brush, yet folds te 
h 


4 h thick. Opens and closes ata tou Beautifully finished 

High grade, stiff bristles. Stre ~ Practical. Handy. 

Single, with Comb and Mirror (as shown above), 
Gun Metal Finieh. $1.00. Silver Plate, $1.50. 


Sterling Silver, $5.00. 

Double, Military Style, without Mirror and Comb, 
Gun Metal Finish, $2.50. Silver Plate, $4.00. 
Sterling Silver, $10.00. 





SEND POSTAL for sample. Don’t send 
any money. Return if not satisfactory. 

DEALERS—Returnable sample sent post- 
paid to rated dealers. 


A. L. ATKINS, 32 E. 23d St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ainslee’ § for December 


RE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAIN S* 








The Christmas number of AINSLEE’S will be the climax of a series of 
twelve great successes. Aside from the distinction of its list of contrib- 
utors, the stories will be the best that money can buy and the most 
interesting that trained authorship can produce. 


The novelette, entitled ‘* The Darling of a Dowager,’’ is by 
MIRIAM MICHELSON, 


known to every reader of fiction as the creator of Nance Oldfield in ‘‘In the 
Bishop’s Carriage.’’ Her new novel, ‘‘Anthony Overman,”’ is a remark- 
able story. ‘‘The Darling of a Dowager’’ is in another vein, but equal 
to the best she has yet done. 


EMERSON HOUGH 


is represented by a very striking story, entitled ‘‘ The Smuggled Ring,’’ 
which, as its name suggests, contains an atmosphere of mystery, very 
skilfully worked out. Mr. Hough is a born and trained story-teller and 
this, his latest, is an absorbing one. 


Mrs. WILSON WOODROW 


contributes a story, ‘‘The Step on the Stair,’’ in which character 
study is very artistically blended with plot. She has won a place with 
the best contemporary writers of fiction. 


ROY NORTON 


will have what we consider the best story he has ever written. ‘The 
Buckskin Shirt’” is a combination of humor, pathos and child interest in 
a Christmas setting. 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S 


story, ‘‘Alfar Wine,’” has an absorbing theme handled in a way 
peculiar to the author of ‘“The Apple of Eden.”’ 


There will also be distinctly Christmas stories by OWEN 
OLIVER, MARY B. MULLETT and ELIZABETH BANKS, a 
new and characteristic story by JOSEPH C. LINCOLN and an 
absorbing mystery story by MARY IMLAY TAYLOR. 


MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE will continue her delightful 
essays on the *‘ Visions of an Optimist,”” and W. J. HENDERSON, the 
a musical critic will have an article on “* The New Musical 

eason. 
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10¢ 


In Keeping 
House 






There's lots to learn, 
Especially about soup: how 
hard it is to make it nght; how 
easy it is to make it bad. 
Why bother about this, with 
all its tedious detail > 
We make the best soups pos- 
sible every day, and they only 
cost a dime a can. 


please the most particular palate. 
They are prepared under the most 
approved sanitary conditions. 
U. S. inspected and passed, 
under act of June 30, 1906. 
Establishment No. 262. 
We have 21 kinds. 
And all you have to do is 


Just add hot water and serve 


and you get sufficient for the average 
family. 


Joseph Campbell Company 
23-43 River Street 
Time for dinner, Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Butcher late ! 
What's the odds, @ Send for our free book No. 119, illustrating our 


You needn’ it: ; : 
ou needn't wait : method of soup making. It contains, also, sixteen 


Campbell’s Soups. groups of the Campbell Kids lithographed in colors. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 














High as the Alps in Quality 
YY, YEO ST 
















THE ORIGINAL 4 
SWISS MILK bh 


CHOCOLATE iy’ F 


So delicious—So 


tempting—Ycou can / 
eat all you wish and 
never grow tired of 
Peter's. It’s whole- 
some and sustaining 
and its focd value is 
universally recog- 
nized. 


“*The Standard Eating Choc 
olate of the World.” 


alae heat CO., New Yor 
ILE IMPORTERS 





























We SaveYou $10 


or do not ask your patronage, besides 


ALL YOUR MONEY BACK 


if we fail to fit you correctly. 
SUITS or OVERCOATS 


$14 to $23 


made to yor order in any style desired 
in our City Custom Tatlloring De- 
partment, in which we make only 
men’s high-class,strictly custom tailored 
garments 


SPECIAL. We wish to make as mauy new customers as possible 





Answer this advertisement at once. We will mail you our latest cloth 
samples, fashion plates, custom self-measurement blanks, etc.— these cost 
you nothing and may save you $10.00 on your next suit or overcoat 
BESIDES we shall take pleasure in sending FREE, with your first 
order for Suit or Overcoat, your choice of any articles to the cash 
value of $5.00 selected from our latest catalogue of men’s nobby rurnish 


copy of which will be sent with samples 
LADIES, Induce your hus- 
band, father, brothers, sons and 
friends to have us make their 
clothes. We save them half 
the cost, and have them se- 
lect for you a $5.00 silk waist, or 
a $5.00 tailored skirt, or a $5.00 fur 
collar, ora decorated dinner set, or 
any other articles you select from 


ing goods, etc., a 


our catalogue to the cash value of 
$5.00. Address 
The Gents’ Complete 
Outfitting Co. 
Dept. C 6, , 242-244 Market St. 
CHICAGO 


Reference: The Royat Trust Co. 
Bank, Chicago. Cap. $1,000,000, 
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FREE 


for five days’ examination 


Cyclopedia of 
Applied Electricity 


: oo guide for all persons inter- 

ested in electricity. Five volumes, 2,500 
pages—fully indexed size of pages 8x 10 
inches, bound in 4% Red Morocco, Over 
2,000 full page agg diagrams, secti: ns, 
tables, formu etc. Every section 
written by an acknowledged authority. 
Prepared especially for practical every 
day use. Combines the best features of 
a text book and a reference work. 


$19 now— regularly $30 


In order to bring to the attention of 
those interested in electricity the charac- 
ter of our inst: uction in Electricity, we will send the 
books on approval, express prepaid. Look them over 
for five davs. If satistactory, send us $2.00 down and 
$2.coper month thereafter until paid for; otherwise no- 
tify us and we will transfer the books absoiute ly free, 

PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. 
Magnetism—Wiring, Telegraph. Direct Current Dynamos and 
Motors. Electric Lighting— Railways— Management of Dynamos 
and Motors. Alternating Current Machinery— Power Transmis- 
sion. Telephony, including Common Battery System. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


3112 Armour Ave, Chicago, III. 














You 





Mention Ainslee’s, NOV. 06 —¢___— 


s3 BE A NURSE 


es 


ay become independent and is a short time be 
in a position to earn from 815 to $20 per week ina 
p easant profession | y owr simple home study course, 
requiring sma xpense and a part of your spare 
time each day ‘Oar school is the oldest in America. 
and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals ir 
this city Our Medical Staff has entire charge « 
1 correspondence and are men of long experience ae diplomas are re 
nized by leading ph clans and hospital in the U.S nd t day. 
l 1c ne ri cork. 


let telling all aloud nursin Sent free. L 
OF NURSING 1200 “16 VAN BI i! rns . CHIC AG 0, ILL 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
} Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you quickly BY MAII 
The new scientific Tune-a-Phone 
method endorsed by highest authorities 

Knoicleige of music not necessary 

Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SC SCHOOL, 1 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mi-h. 


The Quickest Road to 
S 0 N : . FAME. AND. FORTUNE 
Send us your poems today 
We will compose the music. 
Your song may be worth 


WRIT ING. qimusans of, Dols 





































Song and Money. It i 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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The following are some 
of the ailments I correct. 
For details about my per- 
sonal instruction, write me 
which symptoms apply to 

our case. If you are oe 
ering from any other ail- 
ment write me fully and | 
will frankly tell you, with- 
out charge, if can help you. 


Are You Satisfied ? 


Aw) Woman Can Have § Goud Health 

efined Face and Figure 
VERY WOMAN Should maces her health, § 
E, strength, beauty, poise and, with these, her | 
happiness. It is my success in tr nearly 
20,000 women and my knowledge of what my 
work has done for them that makes me know I|* 
can do as much for you. ' 
Let me give you a perfectly balanced organism. 
Let me give you a ones blood supply and circu- 
lation; a nervous system in which each nerve center 
properly directs the organ it controls. Theresultant 


Thin arms 

Thin neck 

Round shouldered 
Superfluous fiesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 
Complexion 

Do you walk gracefully 
Weakness 

Lame back 


- Dullness 
strong vitality will enable you to resist disease, and - Irritable 
I will make you what you were intended to be— ae Se Headaches 
—~ happy, graceful, beautiful—loving and be- tee 
loved, with a mental calm which is life power and 


Indigestion 
Constipation 


true beauty, making “ee life asatisfactionto yourself, ~ 


: atist Liver 
making youthe delight and admiration of your friends. Kidneys 

. Give me 15 minutes of your time each cseant 

o lay, in your own home. by follo nn Throat 

y simple directions. Just a little care is all Colds 


Rheumatism 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is your health or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or Single ? 


_ Write me TODAY! 


you need to make you the ideal woman of your type. Do not 

say it is impossible, that nature has not given you thefirstre- 

quirements of we yes and d beauty—I know it is possible; I t 
ave acc 





Drugs are Dangerous MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 
1 use no drugs. | never treat a pupil | cannot help. If 1 cannot help you I will tell you so. 


Do you fit | "True Motherhood" means devotion of mother to her family 

and herself? True?— No, the true mother is true to her sacred 
"Presi and ween gee herself. that she may be of greatest service 

to her foul. The true mother beautiful and young, that she may be a true wife— 

the delight of her husband, his joy, aoddia help and inspiration, and enjoy fidence and admi of her children, 

It you could sit beside me, at my desk, | could, it | would, show you, i anil. hundreds of letters from pupils I have heiped. 

I never violate a confidence, never show a letter without permission; but here are a few snatches from one morning's mail: 

What My Pupils Say of My Work 

I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture 

T have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 

My n and b are entirely relieved 

Just think ] how I have gained, since I began with you, from 112to 137% Ibs. in one year 

My catarrhand lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, is actually 
beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 

My head is steady, the confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent money ever used for myself 

dust think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything .without the greatest distress, 
and now! think I could DIGEST TACKS. I am so happy. 























Remember, I give you personal instruction, after careful study of your symptoms and condition. When 
Stow So Stand you request details about my lessons, I send you, Free, a Leas showing you how to stand and walk 
-_ correctly, with a card of correct poise for your dressing 














Write me fully about your case, also letting me ~~ your raults of figure, etc. | will make a personal 
is norte study of your case and will let you know = Ip you on not. ‘Your letter will be in 
mstructions ict confidence. | never publish letters without special gh I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women | have helped, who are only too glad to have me mesial pers their 1 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 34, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 

Author of “Growth in Silence,’ “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
SS —SSSSSHS - S>= 








NOTE—Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no turther introduction. 


p Tos! ‘pes FURS abit 


















you more than he pays the maker. Then why don't 
you buy from the maker 
Albrecht offers you that opportunity. 
Albrecht issues the must elaborate catalogue of the 
season's new styles in fur garments, neckwear and 
muffs ever published, showing over 600 styles exactly 
as they appear when you wear them, Albrecht tells 


25' We sell furs direct to you instead of through a dealer 


All other fur houses sell through dealers, and of course 
SIZE 2x3 INCHES 


their furs cost you more because the dealer charges 
ny photo with osc and 2c. stamp for 













return postag and get 1 ” fir ou, in this catalogue, why you get better, newer, fresher 
“- th tye ade from it. Your photo re eica thig way. He tells you how he buys, and how that 
turtied unharmed effects not only a lower price to you, but better quality in 
Write for FRFE ip le and catalog of the garment. The photograph illustrates Model V, one of 
late<t stvle mhotos, os: ¢ per dozen the Albrecut exclusive styles in neckwear, lined with best 
hawent Prices on Photo Jewelry, Brovehes, satin, guaranteed prime fur, just as stated. In Japanese Mink, $7.65 
arms, ete. Blended Sable Squirrel, $7.25; Persian Paw, $5.85 Dae reg. > Co. 
PANT > ' o.. lumbia Mink, $16.80. Sent express prepaid on receipt of pric». Money 
15 po ssl ey I “ pate: Ohio promptly refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. — No. 81 will 
ricdhcsetccase'seee ess ne sctnn . show you the other styles. Send two 2c stamnes for it 
RECHT & SON, Station V, Sixth & Minnesota tee . Tat. Pael, Minn. 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Ligueur 


DAINTY DAINTY 
DELICIOUS DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE DIGESTIVE 





‘BRQUEE A TARRAES 


Pires Cha tren 


— 


DARA FAIA AAA A A 














Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at 
the Monastery of La Grand Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the put- 
ting up of the article since the monks’ ex- 
pulsion from France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Peres Chartreux (the monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottles and label as well), distilled by 
the same order of monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years and who alone possess a 
knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants. Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway. New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


FRARA AAR AAA AAA AAA AA A 


YAYAYAYAAYATA MAA AIA AAAI A AAA 














OSSESSES the luscious flavor 
of the malt, judiciously blend- 
ed with that of the fragrant 

hop, in a degree never before attained 
in ale brewing. 


Evans 


f\le 


T gratifies the taste, refreshes the 
body, and builds bone and sinew. 
A “food stuff” of high nutritive 

value—wholesome and delicious—a 
natural tonic. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and 
Dealers Everywhere. 


Cc. H. EVANS @ SON 


Brewery and Bottling Works 
Hudson, N. Y. Established 1876. 














Hotel Martinique 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the 


Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention 
to small details that have made the 
“St. Denis” famous among the older 
New York hotels is now duplicated 
in the very center of the shopping and 
theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 

Rooms $2 and upwards. 


With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath $6 and upwards. 
The Martinique restaurants have already 


become famous for their excellence of 
cuisine and service. 





Wm. Taylor & Sons, Proprietors 
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A Sensible 
Gift 

in a beautiful 

picture box that 

will please any 

man. 







. Can Earn From 
3, Gd 
in nates) Estate Business 


We want 
Brokerage 


ECEaTOR OHO ERarh 


to teach you the Reai Estate. Genera 
and Insurance business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


ot the oldest and largest Co-operative real estate and 

rokerage company in the world 

lrhousands dre making $3000 to $5 000 a year without 
iny investment of capital. Excellent opportunities 
open to YOU By our system you can make money 
in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
oc upation 

fhorough Commercial Law course free 
Kkepresentative. Write ior free book. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 326 Reaper Block, aa 


to each 


This surely is a pretty 
Christmas Box and 
President, 
Suspenders/ 
certainly are/ 














THE WHITMAN 
is made from start to 
finish by our own staff 
of expert mechanics, 
together with the best 
seasoned and tested 

wood, leather and 
iron, thus making a 
perfectly propor- 
tioned saddle for the 
- comfort of horse and 
rider. The Whitman 
is made in many sizes and styles suitable for all pur- 
poses. Our illustrated catalogue showing everything 
from “Saddle to Spur,” will be sent free on application 
to —, ME BLEACH SADDLE CoO., 


Whitman Saddle Co) 


106 (N.) C namhere Street, 








NEW YORK 
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F 


RESIDENT | 


Suspenders | 


The suspenders 
that most men wear 
are the kind to buy for 
Christmas presents. When 
you buy President Sus- 
penders you make no mis- 
take. Presidents are preferred 
by so many men, being the 
strongest and the most com- 
fortable of all suspenders. 












right. 


It is always satisfying to know 
you selected an appropriate an 
useful present. President Suspend- 
ers in an attractive picture box will 
please any man. 

f Father, Husband, Brother, Cousins 

q. and Nephews all will like Presi- 

dent Suspenders. It won't cost 

t \ much to give each a pair. In a 


Holiday Box they cost only 5O 
‘ fj { J 
( } 


cents. 
Made in New York 
| Made to Your Measure 
‘Suit or 0 t 5 0 
Hit OF UVercoa ’ 

Nobody can doubt that New York 
set: and dictates the Styles for the country 

Nobody will dare dispute that the most 
skillful craftsmen in the Arrt of Tailoring abide 
in New York. 

Our handsome catalog “‘New YorK 
Styles in Men’s Dress’’ now ready 
I, s FREE and welcome 

FREE with our Catalog we send you a 
well-chosen assortment (Exclusive styles) of 
cloth samples. Also a complete Outfit with 
full directions for taking your own measure- 
ments at home 

We give a bond that is broad enough, 
safe enough and true enough to protect you 
or anybody who orders here from ALL 
RISK—: is: 

We guarantee to fit you or 
refund your money. 

We prepay the express charges 
toany point in U.S. to your home. 

Write for the Style Book now, and you 


e by return mail new ideas about Styles 
it Tailoring anda 


On sale everywhere. 
If your home dealers have none, you 


can buy us by miail. We pay 
postage 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
501 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


better understanding abo 
pleasant surprise about Prices 
It will be a positive revelation to you what 
“MADE IN NEW YORK” mean 
Our prices range 812.50 to $22.50. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
W 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 


References by permission, Citizen's Central National Bank, New York , 
Kast River Natiow! Bank, New York 


No Branches Established 15 years 





No Agents 
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Pabst Extract aids diges- 
tion, quiets overworked 
nerves and induces restful 
sleep. It is rich in the food 
extractives of malt and the 
tonic properties of hops, is 
the perfect food for up- 
| building and fortifying the 
| system against disease. 


Pabst Exttad 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the essence of pure, rich, 
nourishing malt, made by 
the celebrated Pabst eight- 
day process, which retains. 
every particle of the rich food 
value of the barley grain. 
Pabst Extract is highl 
recommended by the we 
ing physicians for those who 
are run-down, over-worked, 
dyspeptic, anzemic, nervous or 
who suffer from sleeplessness. 
A glass taken morning, noon 
and night will work wonders 
and make possible the per- 


fect health portrayed by 
the Pabst Extract Girl. 


At all druggists 25c. Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department 
Dept. A. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres i. Irrigated Land 


carn DLO 





0 wan FOr You 





&. W. SHUTT, President 


I Will Sell It To You For 
$2.50 a Week 


Irrigated, under 
cultivation and 
earning at least 
Rio Grande Land, Water & PowerCo. $250 a month, ; 





Notinall the world have 1 
Canal ever heard of so good an op- 
portunity for men of small 

Head means 

In this small space I cannot 
tell you all the steps that have 
been taken to saieguard your 
money in every way. 

This is investment — not specula- 

tion—yet you get returns equal to those 
from successful speculation. 

And allthe while youare secured against 
lo 8 by the finest farm land in the world, 
> and your interest in water Pel that no 









U know, or can easily learn from United States 
vernment Keports, that irrigated lands in the 
jreat Southwest, in selected crops, will net #300 

to 81,000 a year per acre over and above the entire 
cost of cultivating them. 

Anyone who knows the country will tell you that 
absolutely the surest, saiest way in the world to gain 
a large and permanené income for a small 
outlay is to get hold of a few acres ot irriga- 
ted land In the Great Southwest. 

But always before it has required at least 
a few hundred dollars and it has been necessary for 
the Weel ond to live on the land and develop it. 

, my company makes it possible for you to 
get ihe ‘acres of the finest irr igated land in the world 
if you can save 82.50 a week. 

You can go and live on it —absolutely assured of 
an income from it alone of 83,000 to 810,000 every 
year without fail. 

Or you can remain in your present position and 
add that much to what you earn. 

For my company will cultivate your property for 
asmall share of the crops. 

You don't have to know a thing in the world 
about farming 

w, Lean and will prove all this from the 
highest authorities in the land 

All you have todo is — write me and say 

‘Prove to me that ten acres of your land will 
net from 83,000 to 810,000 a year above all cost of 
cultivating it.” 

I have the proof, so read what my company 
will do for you. 





« *& 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated iand 
in the Rio Grande Valley 

You must pay my company 62.50 a week 
or as much more as you like. 

Instead of your baving to pay interest 
on deferred payments, I agre:, for my 
company, to pay you 6% per annum on 
the money you pay in. 

so bind my company to fully irri 
gate your land and turnitover to you 
under fullcultivation whenever you Bernardo 7 
desire to mature your contract 

#2.50 a week will mature your con 
tract in 10 years. 

But after you have paid #2.50 a week 
for three years, or the same total amount 
in a shorter time, | agree and bind my 
company to loan you enough money to 
make all future payments and mature 
your contract. 

Remember, the land will be fully irrigated and 
completely under cultivation, so your first year’s 
crop should net you enough over and - Slag the cost 
of cultivating it to fully pay your loa 

You would then own your land outriatt and have 
an assured income of from 83.000 to 810.000 a year. 

Can you hope in any other way as safe and sure as 
this to have so large an income in a few years? 





LOS 
LUNES 



















= man could buy fora million dol'a 
SANDOVA: There is no question like ‘fnding gold or 
meda 8 ng oil about this proposition. 
lamed tviki il at h iti 


The ind is there for all time 

The water is there forall time to nourish 

an‘! fertilize it. 

You don’t have to dig in the ground deeper 
than to plant seed. 

There are no insects that destroy crops in this 
country. 
There ig no chance for drought. 

here Is no chance knowu to man forasingle 

crop failure, ever. 

And the abundant crops of large andin every other 

way -uperior hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
equaled in only a very few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. But Iam going to prove by case 
after case that net returns from ten acres of this prop 
erty rarely are as low as 83, 0 a year and often as high 
as ae 000, according to the kind of crops. 

Th Gifference is not according to location of !and or 
ecsinds a anything of that kind. 

The land is near a prosperous and growing city — 
Albuquerque—the largest city in New Mexico 

Our main frrigation canal runs through the city 

The main line of _ _ Fe Railroad :uns through 
our land from end to 
= And our own etectric ‘line isto supply additional cheap 
~ and convenient transportation to every section of these 

nds. 

If you want to see the country for yourself, you can go 
with the next party I take to look at the property. Or you 
and your friends can band together and send a repre- 
sentative 

Or | willsend you namesof prominent men who have gone 

r will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 
‘ ae this is the merest outline of what | will show you in 
detail. 

There are many features of this Secured Land Contract 
that make it safe and profitabie which | haven't space to 
touch upon. 

nly attempting to make it clear to you that if you 
can possibly save #2.50 a week you can have an assured three to 
ten thousand dollar income in a few years. 

Don't doubt—I have proof. 

1 have promised to lay it before you. All you have to do is to 
write for i*—that can't cost you a cent more than pos 

And as fist as the malis can carry, I will send you root that 
as sure as crops grow where climate, soil and water conditions 
= are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few years. 
$s ** * 
Now, not to hurry rose Gecision in the least, but to protect the price, 
write me personally at o 
For after the first lot of ten- nacre tracts is contracted for we will ask more 
But | make this promise. Every man or woman who answers this advertise 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms unless, of course, all 
our land should be already contracted for from this one advertisement. 

Now, write at once. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
that if could, I would not tell you all you can confidently expect from this 
investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 
put in an advertisement. Address me personally, and believe me sincerely, 


E. W.SHUTT., President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
673 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Plush PillowTop 


— GIVEN AWAY — 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, 
your choice of ola Gold, Tan, or Light Green Gelor. 
and plainly stamped with your choice of Foot Ball Boy 
or Indian Girl design so We make this offer to get 
that anyone can burn our big new catalog 
it with handsome ef- ‘described below) into 
fect. Given free to , the hands of new 
every person who customers inter- 
sends us 25 cts. ested in home 
to pay cost of beautifying, 
Stamping, gfe i Only One Free 























shipping, Top to One 
etc. This Address 
same top meee 











Woven INDIAN ‘BASKET 25c. 


palm fibre. Uniquely colored, durable, useful, 
ornamental S-inch high; fine for den, sewing- 
room, et 
S1.00, but we will send prepaid for 25 cents. (2 
for 44 cents, different designs), as special offer 





Dept. AY 11 


SPECIAL SALE MEXICAN DRAWNWORK 
CENTERS AND DOILIES, 50 cts. to $4.50, 











—_———— 





All warranted genuine Mexican hand-made in 
pure linen. We are the Largest Retailers of 
Genuine Mexican Drawnwork in the world. 
We import direct from our skilled Mexican 
workers and save you half the cost. Beautiful 
10-inch Centerpiece, like illustration, real $1.00 
value, prepaid for 50 cents. Same thing in 
larger sizes: 16-inch, $1.15; 20-inch, $1.85; 
24-inch, $2.00; 33-inch, $3.00. Linen doilies 
to match, two rows work, 6-inch, 20 cents; 
8-inch, 30 cents. SPECIAL PRICES ON SETS. 
16- inch ore and six 6-inch Doilies, the set 
; 24-inch Center and same doilies for 
nina Center and six 8-inch doilies, 





Hand woven by Indians in Mexico from strong 


Warranted yenuine Retails for 





Msiver SWASTIKA PIN, 25c. 


Hand wrought trom pure coin silver in design of the 
Swastika Cross, the Navajo Indian’s symbol of good 
fortune. Genuine, artistic, popular. Special Sale 


Prices as follows -inch Stick Pin, 25 cents; 3{-inch 
Charm, plain, 25 cents; 9-16-inch Brooch Pin, 4o 


cents; Rings, any size, 35 cents; Fine Fob of 43-inch Crosses, $2.00; 
Swastika Bracelet with one cross, $1.00; with three crosses, $1.50. 


Our new 8o-page art catalogue of Mexican Drawnwork, Indian Rugs, Pottery, 
RK 


Baskets, etc., FREE with orders; alone, four cents in stamps. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., 
MESILLA PARK, N. MEX. 


“Largest Retailers Genuine In dian and Mexican 
Handicraftin the Worl 





< 
Our No. 97 $2.50 a 

S P ECI A Outfit, only . 1, 6 0 
This splendid outfit shown above iscsmnplete for burn- 
ing on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum 
Point,Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all in neat 
leatherette box. Ask your dealeror we will sendC. O. D. 
When cash accompaniesorder for No. 97 outfit weinclude 
free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 
25 cts.) the most complete pyrography book published. 


Contains 96 

New Cyecereney EF RE E pages (12in three 
Catalog No. A colors), with 

2,000 Illustrations, re actress heads, designs by Gibson 
and other good artists, on articles of wood, leather and plush 
of every description; also shows our extensive line 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies, The largest 
pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 

are W.Jackson Bivd., Chic nom ™m. 














Aminiature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 





° that cannot be benefited. 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 

THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 









Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises 
There are but few cases of deafness 











*y<femse may ter 
nent.”—N. ¥.8 = eet neon Send for lecture. “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
Bisuk. No Dieting 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N, 280 North State St.,Chicago 


This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FREE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS, 

Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
mail a 24-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human 
hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
value, remit $1.50 in rodays, or secure 3 or 
ders for switches and get yourown free. Extra 
shacles a little more. Sendsample forestimate. 
I ane postage. Mrs, Ayer’s Hair. 
pt.494,17Quiney St, 




















Copyright 














“Can take a parte e day offa patient, or putiton, Other 
ily alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 





No Hard Work 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE Your reduction is aseured— 
redneed to stay. One month’s trevtmenr, rtd oo. 70 
Kroadway. New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 


Mail or office, 18 


“The Cure is positive and permanent.”—N, Y. Herald, July 9, ‘93. 
“On Obesity, Dr, Gibbs is the reeognized authority."—N. Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators. 





| WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


ovaed Policy pays $5.00 a week with $100 Emergency Benefit. Cust $2.00 a yea 
lack seal tm let given free with each policy. Good salesmen earning $100 3 week, Excellent 
side line. Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 
; -T ra 


Handsome 


GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 951 Holland Building, 8+ Loulh 
Whon writing to advertisers please mention Ainsieo’s 
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FREE 


Forexamination Sent on request at our ex 
pense if you mention this advertisement 


CYCLOPEDIA of 
DRAWING 


Four volumes. 1600 pages—size of page 7x 10 
inches. Bound in half red morocco leather 
A complete home-study course in drawing 





New and Enlarged Edition. 


_— - Newegular Price-924 


You have five days to look the books over 
If satisfied send us $2.00, and $2.00 a month 
for five months. If you don't wish to keep 


the books notify us and we will send for 
them, Cash price, $10.80. The only reason 
that we make such a liberal offer is to interest 
the public in .: Bn agp advantages 


offered by the r courses of the 


ne ula 
AMERICAN ti HOOL. 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Mechanical, Isometric, Perspective, Free Hand, Architectural 


Drawing ; Rendering in Pen and Ink and Wash; Water Color 
Hints ; Shades and Shadows ; Architectural Lettering ; Roman 
Orders of Architecture ; Working Shop Drawing ; Machine De 


sign, Cornice and Skylight Design, Metal Roofing, Tinsmithing, 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 

A 200-page handbook giving full information in regard to 
our courses in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engi 
neering, Architecture, Heating, Vv entilation, Plumbing, etc , sent 


FREE on request 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
3112 Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Ainslee's Nov. 6 ——— 














B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
T of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 

likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 
over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 

































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER . 


And to women harsh, lack- 
lustre hair is a serious worriment. 


Many people, who would not 
think of neglecting the teeth, are 
lax in the care of the hair. 
The results are annoying — 
often embarrassing. 


If nature does not bestow 
beautiful teeth, they can seldom 
be made beautiful. 

It is not so with hair. 

Cases are rare indeed where 
the hair cannot be vastly im- 
proved no matter how unat- 
tractive it may be naturally. 


USE 


ED. PINAUD’S © 
HAIR TONIC 
EVERY DAY. 
Use it freely. 
Massage it into the 
scalp. 
Watch 


ment. 


“A Blessing 
On Your Head’’ 


the 


improve- 























Remember that ED. 
PINAUD'S EAU DE 
QUININE is not only a 
hair tonic. In addition to 
attacking hair troubles at their 
very foundation, it is a bless- 
ing on the head of those who 


enjoy good hair-health. For 
the daily dressing of the hair 
it is unequalled. 

SPECIAL OFFER —A free 
sample bottle containing three applications 
of ED. PINAUD'’S HAIR TONIC will be 
forwarded on receipt of 10c (to pay postage and 
packing.) 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LILAC VEGETAL 
nd 10c (to pay peaeee i packing) for a sam 
of ie VEGET L, and note what a delightfu 


it is aS 9 Ne chet a and bath. 


To a pleasure by an applica- 
tion of E ED. PINAUD'S LILAC EGETAL to th, face 
after the shave. 


Write for ED. PINAUD'S free booklet, MESSAGES 
FROM THE STARS. Kindly mention your dealer's 


name when writing. 


rents oo PINAUD 


Ed. Pinaud smesptiadh 













bottle 


perfume 


ving 1s convert 






New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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BECAUSE OF ITS DOUBLE STRENGTH 


POSITIVELY, YOUR 
SAVES YOU COCOA. 


Send 10 cents for Trial Can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers 
DEPT. M, BOSTON, MASS. 


-@:e@-e@:+e-e-: ‘ -@+ 6: e+ 6+6:0:e's-0 
ofcacee Se ce ce ce ce: ce.ceee ee canner te ie, 
- : 





a 
‘John Mackiiatosh 
the Tof feaiKing 


Is the only CANDY 


with sustaining nourishment for the “ Between- 
Meals-Hunger” felt by all who work or play. 

So boxed in carmel form that it is handy to 
carry when shopping, calling, traveling or work- 
ing. Put it in the school-bag for recess. 





‘THE ONE 

Avoid the dangers of ordinary candy— a Nike 
Mackintosh’s English Toffee is good and safe to CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
eat at all times. Try it NOW. KANSAS CITY 








Any dealer can supply you (5c., 10c., or $1.60 tin) or AND POINTS BEYOND , 
will serid out and get it. Ifnot, write to Dept. 12. fi 
| EO. J. CHARLTON, Cewrase A4rrencer 
JOHN MACKINTOSH * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
78 Hudson St., New York. a 


| 
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soap and brush---and in 2 to 5 minutes 
the harshest beard can be smoothly 
shaved from the tenderest skin, with greater com- 
fort than you have ever experienced from your 
pet razor or your favorite barber. 











Yet the cost is less than 2 cents a week for a 




























r ; of the 
perfect shave every day in the year, Think of the porn 
money and time the Gillette Razor saves its ONE Safety 
MILLION satisfied users! Razor 

Ready for 











NO STROPPING NO HONING! 
ALWAYS SHARP 












Gillette double-edged wafer blades are so hard and keen that each blade Triple 
gives an average of more than 20 perfect shaves. When dulled, throw away as a Sil 
used pen. A new blade inserted in a second. Extra blades cost 50 cents for ten. _— 

Plated 








THE FINEST RAZOR IN THE WORLD 


The Gillette Razor is built like a watch, and its sturdy frame will last a 
lifetime. If you could visit the Gillette Factory and see the minute care with 
which each individual blade is tempered, ground, honed, stropped and 
then tested with human hair as a barber tests his blade, you would 








understand why the Gillette Razor is no to be compared with any 
other razor ever made. 

Prices: Triple silver-plated holder and 12 tested blades (24 keen edges) in a hand- 
some leather case, $5, Standard combination set with triple silver-plated soap and brush 
holders, $7.50. Other sets in gold and silver, Extra blades, 10 for 50c. 

Sold by Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere, most of 
whom make the 30-day free trial offer. If yours wont, write us and 
we will. 








Write today for illustrated booklet. 
Gillette Sales Company 255 Times Bidg., New York 


Cri Care 


NO STROPPING,NO HONING. 





H 








Gillette 
Playing Cards. 
For 25c. 
silver or stamps and the 
name of a friend who does 


not use the Gillette Razor, 


paid a full pack of 50-cent 
playing cards; round cor- 
ner, gold edges, celluloid 
finish, in handsome gol 
embossed we me ae 
scope case. Send t 





Safety 


iesWA0) 
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AINSLEE’S ADVEPRTISFP 





Write or send for“JAMAICA and the Spanish Main,” a beautifully illustrated booklet describing the 
attractions of the DELIGHTFUL WINTER RESORTS of the AMERICAN MEDITER- 





Trips From 











RANEAN JAMAICA reached in about five days by the 
Superb new Steamers Prinzessin, Victoria Luise, Prinz Aug. Wil- 
$5.00 helm, Prinz Joachim, Prinz Waldemar, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, Sarnia to the best 
Per Day Up.| and Siberia, etc., etc. in New York 





JAMAICA 
Hotels Equal 











FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS CHICAGO OAKLAND 
1229 Walnut St. 90 State St. 901 Olive St. 159 Randolph St, 1056 Broadway 











+ FIDELITY AND CASUALTY G0. 


OF NEW YORK 

















ALFRED W. HOYT, 





1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1906 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 

FIDELITY ‘ . 
a This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 
LIABILITY of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently A 
ACCIDENT VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 
HEALTH miums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is pro- 
a tected by assets of about SEVEN AND THREE-QUARTER MILLIONS, including an 
STEAM BOILER) unearned premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special 
ELEVATOR reserve against contingent claims of nearly ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It 
a Aas ae. a has paid over TWENTY-THREE MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. Its 
PLATE GLASS constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but 
BURGLARY prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FLY: WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

CAPITAL, = $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, °* 81,993,361.71 

DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT CLARKE, A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 


Ww. G. LOw, HENRYE.PIERREPONT, GEO. F. SEWARD, 
jJ. G. McCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 
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, MEXICO-ST. LOUIS SPECIAL. 


SECOND SEASON ENTIRELY NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Solid Through Vestibuled Train Service 
between St. Louis and the City of Mexico 


——— VIA THE 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
TEXAS & PACIFIC R’Y, 
INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN R. R. 
DT 


AN HE 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO. 
FIRST TRIP—Season 1906-7—Leave ST. LOUIS 9.00 a. m. Tuesday, November 20th. 


SOUTH-BOUND. 
vy. ST. LOUIS............via TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE...... 
vy. LITTLE ROCK . via lRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE.. 
TEXARKANA... TEXAS & PACIFIv.. 
N -&G.n.R.R.. 
-& G.N. RB. 
-&G@.N.R.R . 
Il. & G. N. BR. R.. . 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
NORTH-BOUND. 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
--NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
score LT & GN. B.R.. 
- SAN ANTONIO. sae I.& G.N. R.R.. 
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BEBBEBE 
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i 
CuUpbarer 


ers 2 Fe Fe 
TION..TEXAS & PACIFI 
x A +» IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. ° i. 
seeeeeeesLRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. oe -m., Fri. 
Ar. 8T. LOU IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 8.00 p.m., Fri. 
Composite Baggage and Library Smoker, Dining Car, Drawing Room, 
Stateroom and Observation Sleeping Cars. 


For descriptive pamphlets and further information, address 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“The 20th Century Limited.” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World, 
960 Miles in 18 Hours, 


VIA THE 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
LINES, 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars of the very latest 
design and has all the special features which have made the New York 
Central service so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, 
Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market Reports, Telephone, 
Stenographer, etc. 


A dozen other fast trains between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


AND 


Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Indianoplis, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
the West and 
Southwest. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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Bl. Old 


aliforniea 
issions, 
L places of beauly 
: r and romance, 
older than our 
Flag , are 
scaitered. 
along the 
Road of a 
Thousand 
Wonders, 
either at 
stations or 


buf a short 


journey 


nae ofl 





MISSION SAN JUAN BAUTISTA- thirty-fhve miles south of 
San Jose, founded June 24, 1797—one of seven pictures of the Old 
Missions appearing in current magazines. San Juan is visible from the 
Road of a Thousand Wonders—Coast Line, Shasta Route — between 
Los Angeles and Portland via San Francisco. Here General Sherman 
camped before the Mexican War, and here General Fremont fought the 
Mexicans in 1846. For further pictured information about the scenic 
side of the country, address Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, Room W, San Francisco, California. 
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Being the Originators of the Piano Player, 


the patent laws naturally reserve its basic principles tor our exclusive use, but the 


prestige of the A N G E a. U S 


was not won by this fact alone. It was achieved by genius and skill, by the 
restless energy employed in constantly improving and developing our instrument 
to the pre-eminent position which it now holds. 

For association with the ANGELUS was it not fitting that we should choose 
the famous Knabe, recognized as one of the world’s greatest pianos? The KNABE- 
ANGE LUS is responsive alike to the trained musician who plays it by the key- 
board as well as to the music lover who plays it by means of the ANGE, i_US rolls. 
Another remarkable 
achievement was the 
combination of the 
ANGELUS with 
the EMERSON, 
the sweet-toned piano 
of more than fifty 
years’ enviable repu- 
tation. The discrim- 
inating purchaser is 
immediately impress- 
ed with the excel- 

THE KNABE-ANGELUS lence of this combi- 
nation. 

The KNABE-ANGELUS and the EMERSON-ANGELUS both possess those exclusive 
features so well known in the ANGELUS in cabinet form—the Phrasing Lever mastering 
time, the Jfelody Buttons giving subleties of expression, and the Diaphragm Pneumatics 
controlling the power and delicacy of human touch. Correct musical expression is impossible 
without these three features which are exclusive with the ANGELUS and its combination 
instruments; and so they stand in the world of musie without an artistic peer. 





THE EMERSON-ANGELUS 


We will send, 
upon request, a 
copy of our free 
catalog and the 
name of a dealer 
at whose store 
you can try the 
ANGELUS. 


Purchasea by 
Royalty, and 
World's Great- 
est Musicians. 
Descriptive lit- 
erature upon 
request. 





THE WILCOX & WHITE CoO. 
Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


CRYSTAL 


Domino 7 


. wes eye TR not precy handier and prettier 
form than is presented in CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAI q 


(BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFE 
BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE! 
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The 
Steinway 


Many manufacturers 
claim that their pianos are 
Works of Art, but fewcan 
substantiate that claim, and 
fewer obtain even a limited 
recognition. World-recognition comes. only to works of 
genius, such as the Steinway Piano—an instrument that 
always has been, and is, the first and the final choice of 
the greatest pianists and musicians in the world, without 
distinction of race or national bias. 





Josef Lhevinne, Russia’s greatest pianist, will use the 
Steinway Piano exclusively on his American concert tour 
during the season of 1906-1907, and will appear as 


Soloist with all the leading Orchestras, as follows : 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA _ PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA ST. LOUIS CHORAL SYMPHONY 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York. 




















When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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» y Swift’s Premium 
Y ( Calendar for 1907 
represents three types 


I of feminine loveliness, dis- 
tinctly American. 





The original pastel drawings 
are by J. R. Bryson, the 
famous colorist, and are 
faithfully reproduced 
through the employment of 
fifteen colors. Each panel 
is as near a duplicate of the 
original in every detail 
of color as is possible. 








| We will mail this calendar, 
| postpaid, to any address, for 





10 Wool Soap wrappers; 1 
metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents 
in stamps or coin. 


x cART PLATES 
\\\ FOR HOLIDAY GIVING 


Three single art plates, 
' Wh suitable for framing, have 
; been prepared with no 


Z advertising matter on 
CUZ De them. The complete set 
S=SN\ of three will be sent, post- 


YEN paid, for 50 cents. 


IN SN Address all orders to 


Swift & Company, 


Gn Dept. JJ, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Watermanisidealfountain Pen 


the Clip-Cap 











For $250 and upwards pens may be purchased. Silver and 
gold mounted pens are higher priced, as shown at the 
side. Prices vary according to size of gold pens 
contained in the holder. Pen points are made to match 
any steel pen and suit every writer. Tipped with 
iridium they do not wear out. The Spoon Feed on Watermanis 
Ideal Fountain Pen has made it the Standard of 
the World==All reputable dealers carry the 


ETCHED genuine === There are _ imitations. CARDINAL 
SILVER WITH SILVER 
STERLING CLIP FILIGREE 
ne 212 S S$ 5.00 
214 be Le 
-- 218 8 
216 - f 9.50 
217 ' > - ~ : 11.00 
218 von A ae ; 12.00 
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